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{Continued.^ 

"Not  poppy,  nor  rnandr agora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medieine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday." 


VOL.    II. 


THE   SILENCE 


OF 


DEAN    MAITLAND. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  the  little  skating-party  reached  the 
Rectory,  Mr.  Maitland  had  not  returned  from 
his  errand  of  charity,  nor  did  he  appear  when 
luncheon  was  served.  The  meal  was  delayed 
half  an  hour,  and  then  took  place  without 
him.  Mrs.  Maitland  was  depressed  at  the 
melancholy  opening  of  the  New  Year,  and 
Henry  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
cheering  and  amusing  her. 

He  read  to  her  for  a  good  hour  before 
luncheon,  while  Lilian  wrote  notes,  and  the 
children,  tired  with  the  morning's   exercise, 
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buried  themselves  in  books  of  their  own. 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  for  which  Mrs. 
Maitland  had  an  amiable  weakness,  formed 
part  of  the  reading,  and  Henry  was  rewarded 
for  his  rendering  of  it  by  the  following  ob- 
servation from  Lennie,  who  had  not  appeared 
to  be  listening : — "  You  should  hear  Cy  wil 
read  that,  Henry !  You  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  him."  Whereupon  Everard,  in  revenge, 
took  him  up  by  the  waistband  with  one  hand, 
and  carried  him  out  into  the  hall,  where  he 
stuck  him  up  in  a  niche  intended  for  a  lamp, 
and  whence  Lennie  had  an  uninterrupted  view 
through  the  hall  window  and  down  the  village 
street. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  cried,  "  look  at  all  those 
policemen ! "  and  Henry,  looking  out,  saw 
a  couple  of  blue -coated  constables  standing 
chattering  with  the  villagers,  one  group  being 
just  outside  the  Rectory  gate. 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  it  before  your 
mother,  Lennie,"  he  said,  lifting  the  boy 
down  from  his  perch.  "  They  are  making 
inquiries  about  Ben  Lee,  that's  all." 
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They  were  finisliing  their  meal,  when  Mr. 
Maitland's  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
Lilian  went  out  to  meet  him.  To  all  her 
inquiries,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  be  alone 
for  a  little,  and  desired  that  wine  and  food 
might  be  sent  to  the  study  for  him. 

"  He  is  a  good  deal  upset,  no  doubt,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Maitland.  "  I  sometimes  think, 
Lilian,  that  your  father  is  too  sensitive  for  a 
parish  priest." 

"  What  would  he  be  as  a  doctor,  Mrs. 
Maitland  ?  "  Everard  asked,  laughing. 

"Oh,  Henry,  we  all  know  that  only  ex- 
ceptionally hard  hearts  can  endure  that  pro- 
fession," she  replied,  to  the  indignation  of 
Winnie,  who  maintained  that  the  medical 
profession  induced  a  particular  tenderness  of 
heart,  as  was  manifested  by  the  specimen 
they  had  in  Henry. 

They  were  about  to  leave  the  dining-room, 
when  Eliza,  in  a  great  state  of  flutter,  ap- 
peared to  say  that  Mr.  Maitland  wished  to 
see  Dr.  Everard  in  his  study,  whither  Everard 
repaired   with   a   dim    sense    of    impending 
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disaster.  It  was  not  an  auspicious  moment 
for  speaking  of  his  engagement  to  Lilian, 
and  yet  he  felt  that  the  momentous  question 
was  about  to  be  decided.  Could  it  be  that 
Mr.  Maitland  had  gathered  some  hints  of  his 
relations  with  her,  and  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  it  at  once  ?  Or,  was  he  merely 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
intentions  ? 

As  Everard  crossed  the  hall,  Snip  and 
Snap  ran  growling  before  him,  and  barked 
at  an  unseen  figure  standing  outside  the  door. 
Mark  Antony  also  ran  out  with  a  suspicious 
look  and  angry  eyes ;  but  Everard  was  too 
full  of  his  own  reflections  to  observe  the 
animals.  He  whistled  slightly  to  put  himself 
at  ease,  and  was  ashamed  to  feel  his  heart 
beating  like  a  girl's  as  he  paused  to  open  the 
study  door.  He  entered,  closing  it  behind 
him. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug with  his  back  to  him.  Above  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  fine  engraving  of  De  la 
Eoche's  picture  of  the  Agony  of  Gethsemane 
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— a  picture  for  ever  afterwards  associated  in 
Everard's  mind  with  that  solemn  moment  in 
his  life.  The  kneeling  figure,  awful  in  suffer- 
ing, trembling  before  an  anguish  beyond 
human  strength  to  endure,  touched  him  with 
a  new  significance ;  the  cup  which  human 
nature  dared  not  grasp,  but  which  divine 
love  resolved  to  drain  to  the  lees,  suddenly, 
lie  knew  not  how,  symbolized  his  life ;  the 
terrible  struggle  between  spirit  and  flesh 
became  his.  All  in  one  flash  these  feelings 
passed  through  him,  for,  as  soon  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  Mr.  Maitland  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Henry,  in  low,  choked 
tones. 

Ten  years  had  apparently  been  added  to 
the  gentle  priest's  age,  and  his  haggard  and 
careworn  air  emphasized  his  likeness  to  Cyril. 
But  it  was  the  look  in  his  eyes  which  sent  all 
the  blood  rushing  thickly  to  Everard's  heart, 
such  a  look  of  fiery  anger  and  indignation  as 
seemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  kindly 
affectionate   nature,  a  hurt  look,  a   look   of 
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unendurable  anguish.  Once  before,  and  only 
once,  Henry  had  seen  that  look,  and  now  all 
the  years  rolled  back,  and  he  saw  the  painful 
scene  it  recalled  with  vivid  intensity.  It  was 
the  only  time  Mr.  Maitland  had  ever  thrashed 
Cyril,  an  epoch  in  the  children's  lives. 

Some  choice  fruit  had  been  set  aside  for 
a  dying  parishioner,  who  chanced  to  have 
been  Ben  Lee's  first  wife,  and  Cyril,  not 
knowing  it  was  intended  for  any  special 
purpose,  and  being  unluckily  alone  in  the 
dining-room  with  it,  had  yielded  to  a  tempta- 
tion he  never  could  resist,  and  had  eaten  first 
one  cool  juicy  fruit,  and  then  another,  until  the 
dish  was  empty.  In  a  boy  of  ten  it  was  not 
a  grave  fault,  and,  remorse  having  seized  the 
child  just  as  the  last  peach  vanished,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  and  confess,  and  receive 
some  light  punishment  or  perhaps  only  a 
rebuke.  But  just  then  inquiry  was  made 
for  the  missing  fruit,  its  intended  destination 
was  announced  in  his  hearing,  and  both 
father  and  mother  were  much  annoyed  at  its 
disappearance. 
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All  tlie  household  was  interrogated,  and 
expressed  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  and  a 
servant  having  called  attention  to  Cyril's 
proximity  to  the  temptation,  he  was  specially 
questioned,  but  denied  in  the  calmest  way 
having  even  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  nectarine. 
Later,  when  the  mysterious  disappearance 
was  being  discussed,  Cyril  expressed  virtuous 
indignation  against  the  greedy  thief,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  taking  out  his  handker- 
chief, he  let  fall  a  peach-stone,  and,  on  being 
searched,  a  whole  handful  of  fruit-stones  was 
discovered  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  then  that  Everard  saw  that  fiery 
look  in  Mr.  Maitland's  kindly  eyes.  He  well 
remembered  listening  with  the  sobbing  Lilian 
in  the  hall,  and  hearing  the  rod  in  its  un- 
sparing descent  on  the  culprit's  back,  and  the 
pale  anguish  of  Cyril's  face  when  he  left  the 
study,  shamed  and  tearless,  to  throw  himself 
into  Lilian's  arms,  and  tell  her  that  he  wished 
he  had  never  been  born.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing, he  found  the  children  crouched  together 
in  each  other's  arms,  crying ;  and  then  Cyril 
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told  them  how  he  had  lied  from  fear,  not  so 
much  of  punishment  as  of  the  public  disgrace 
of  having  robbed  the  sick.  He  never  could 
endure  to  be  thought  ill  of.  And  now  Henry 
saw  the  same  look  of  agony  and  anger  in  Mr. 
Maitland's  face,  and  could  only  ask,  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  Henry,"  the  old  man  replied,  in  those 
fuller  tones  which  resembled  Cyril's,  and 
which  nothing  but  intense  feeling  could  pro- 
duce in  him,  "  I  have  loved  you  as  a  son." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Henry,  "  you  have  always 
treated  me  as  one.  This  house  has  been  my 
home." 

"  I  have  been  proud  of  you,  Henry ;  I 
have  valued  your  intellect  and  respected  your 
moral  worth." 

A  terrible  foreboding  of  what  was  coming 
shot  through  Everard's  brain.  He  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  turned  white  to  the  lips.  Mr. 
Maitland  remained  standing,  with  the  same 
dreadful  gaze  fixed  upon  Henry,  and  the 
sublime  sorrow  of  Grethsemane  pictured  above 
his  head. 
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"  You  must  know  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you,"  he  continued.  "  Do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
do  not  pain  me  by  obhging  me  to  tell  you  in 
so  many  words." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  to  say  to 
me,"  repHed  Everard,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  You  lie !  "  cried  Mr.  Maitland. 

"  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Everard,  starting  to  his 
feet. 

"  That  you  should  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
roof  which  sheltered  you ! "  continued  Mr. 
Maitland,  looking  in  his  passion  more  and 
more  like  Cyril. 

"  Sir,"  said  Henry,  with  cold,  hurt  pride, 
"  you  presume  upon  your  privilege  as  an  older 
man  and  a  clergyman.  You  have  no  right 
to  insult  me  in  this  unwarrantable  manner. 
I  will  try  not  to  forget  that  you  have  been 
a  father  to  me,  when  my  own  father  was 
unable  to  see  much  of  me,  and  that  Mrs. 
Maitland I  had  no  mother " 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  "  remarked  Mr.  Mait- 
land. "Oh,  Henry,  what  awful  hypocrisy  is 
yours  !     When  I  think  of  all  you  said  about 
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that  unhappy  girl !  When  I  remember  the 
wrong  we  all,  even  his  own  father,  did  to 
Ingram  Swaynestone !  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  ejaculated  Henry, 
turning  red,  and  then  white. 

"  Your  own  conscience  must  supply  the 
answer,  Henry.  You  know  how  you  passed 
yesterday  afternoon;  you  know  that  you 
returned  with  red  hands  and  a  bruised  face 
to  my  table,  to  my  hearth.  You  may  yet,  if 
you  care  to  escape  by  the  kitchen  door,  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  police.  But  I  do  not 
advise  you  to  do  so.  I  advise  you  to  sur- 
render as  quietly  as  possible,  and  I  ask  you, 
for  the  sake  of  ancient  kindness  between  us, 
to  bring  as  little  scandal  on  this  roof  as  pos- 
sible. I  will  go  to  your  poor  father  myself, 
and  break  the  matter  to  him  as  soon  as  you 
are  gone.    In  the  mean  time,  the  police " 

Henry  burst  into  a  laugh — a  loud,  harsh, 
dreadful  laugh,  that  penetrated  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  startled  Lilian  and  her 
mother.  "  The  police  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  what 
have  they  to  do  with  me  ?  " 
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"  They  bring  a  warrant  to  arrest  you  on 
the  charge  of  wilful  murder." 

"  This  is  nonsense  !  "  cried  Henry.  "  Mr. 
Maitland,  you  cannot  take  the  matter  seriously ; 
you  must  know  that  there  is  some  absurd 
mistake." 

"  Grod  help  us  all !  "  he  replied,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  I  wish  I  did !  But  the  evidence 
against  you  is  too  clear." 

Henry  sat  down  once  more,  and  tried  to 
collect  his  startled  thoughts,  and  resist  the 
strange  certainty  which  possessed  him  that 
the  knell  of  his  life  was  already  tolling.  He 
lifted  his  eyes  involuntarily,  and  once  more 
they  rested  upon  the  agony  which  was  beyond 
even  sinless  human  strength.  In  his  own 
frame  he  felt  the  strong  shudder  which  con- 
vulses the  kneeling  figure  before  the  terrible, 
inevitable  cup  ;  a  deep  and  solemn  calm 
came  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  think  more 
clearly,  while  the  fierce  resentment  that  Mr. 
Maitland's  unjust  suspicion  kindled  in  him 
died  away  into  pain. 

"  You  will  break  it  gently  to  my  father  ?  " 
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he  said  quietly,  after  a  pause.  "  Tell  him  it 
is  a  mistake,  which  a  few  words  will  probably 
set  right." 

"  Your  poor  father  !  And  Cyril,  my  poor 
Cyril ;  it  will  be  a  cruel  blow  to  him  !  " 

"  I  hope  that — Lilian — and  Mrs.  Maitland — 
I  trust  they  know  nothing  of  this  ?  If  they 
could  in  any  way  be  prevented  from  knowing 
the  object  of  these  men's  presence,"  continued 
Henry,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

It  was  Eliza,  with  the  inspector  and  two 
policemen  behind  her. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Everard  ;  and  they  entered 
and  formally  arrested  him. 

"  And  the  quieter  you  go  the  better,  sir," 
observed  the  inspector.  "  The  fly  is  waiting- 
just  outside  the  gate  in  the  road." 

"  Must  I  go  through  the  hall  ? "  asked 
Everard. 

"  I  fear  there  is  no  other  course,"  returned 
Mr.  Maitland. 

"  I  will  just  go  and  account  for  my  sudden 
departure  to  the  ladies,"  said  Everard  ;  but 
the   inspector,  who   had   taken  certain  steel 
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implements  from  his  pocket,  while  one  of  the 
men  stood  before  the  door,  here  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  go  without  his  escort  and 
those  same  glittering  ornaments,  which  he 
proceeded  to  adjust  to  Henry's  wrists  with  the 
dexterity  of  long  practice. 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  Henry  submitted  to 
this  ignominy,  and  saw  Mr.  Haitian d  step 
across  the  hall  and  carefully  close  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  while  Eliza  fetched  his  hat 
and  coat ;  and  thus,  without  any  farewell,  he 
walked  out  of  the  familiar  doors,  observing 
as  he  went  the  three  troubled  pets,  the  dogs 
giving  vent  to  occasional  reproachful  growLs, 
and  the  cat  stalking  uneasily  about,  and 
uttering  a  plaintive  mew  as  he  passed  him ; 
and  he  felt  the  unaccustomed  touch  of  steel 
on  his  wrists,  and  half  wondered  at  the 
strange  proximity  of  the  policemen  on  either 
side  of  him.  As  he  stepped  out  on  the 
gravelled  drive,  he  was  startled  to  see  a  little 
figure  with  a  white  face  spring  forwards 
and  leap  to  his  arms.  It  was  poor  little 
Winnie.     He  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 
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"  Don't  be  friglitened,  darling ;  T  shall 
soon  be  back.  It  is  only  a  mistake,"  he  said, 
touched  by  this  incident,  and  Mark  Antony's 
sympathetic  mew ;  "  tell  Lilian  it  is  a  mis- 
take." 

He  could  see  Lilian  through  the  side  of  the 
bay-window  of  the  drawing-room.  Her  face 
was  turned  from  him,  and  she  was  tranquilly 
reading  the  morning  paper,  which  did  not 
reach  sequestered  Mai  bourne  till  that  late 
hour;  nevertheless,  he  was  glad  when  he 
was  outside  the  gate,  and  safely  hidden  from 
her  sight  in  the  fly. 

The  village  was  full  of  life;  the  whole 
population-  had  apparently  turned  out,  open- 
mouthed  and  interjectional,  to  see  and  discuss 
the  extraordinary  proceeding.  On  a  little 
patch  of  green  Everard  saw  Lennie,  with 
his  jacket  off,  engaged  in  fighting  with 
Dickie  Stevens,  who  was  apparently  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  and  was,  indeed,  finally 
vanquished  after  a  severe  battle.  The  unlucky 
Dickie  had  alluded  in  plain  and  unvarnished 
terms    to   the   end   which   probably  awaited 
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Dr.  Everard  in  consequence  of  his  imputed 
crime  ;  hence  the  battle. 

The  forge  was  blazing  away,  but  the  clink 
of  the  hammer  was  unheard.  Straun  had  left 
his  iron  half  shaped  on  the  anvil,  and  stood 
outside,  bare-armed  and  grimy,  ready  to  pull 
off  his  brown-paper  cap  when  the  fly  passed ; 
and  Granfer  leant  against  the  sill  of  the 
opened  window,  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  the  deepest  wisdom,  and  shook  his 
head  ominously.  It  was  not  for  a  man  of 
his  knowledge  and  sagacity  to  betray  sur- 
prise ;  he  had  evidently  foreseen  and  predicted 
the  event,  and  knew  more  about  its  probable 
termination  than  it  was  prudent  to  reveal. 
The  usual  village  parliament  was  grouped 
around  him,  with  its  hands  chiefly  in  its 
pockets,  and  its  countenance  distraught ;  but 
no  cap  was  lifted  when  the  fly  passed  save 
Straun's.  That  and  a  curtsey  from  a  little 
girl,  and  a  slow  and  solemn  salute  from  Tom 
Hale,  who  was  drawn  up  at  the  corner  of  the 
wheelwright's  yard  with  a  stiiTness  and  pre- 
cision which  suggested  the  presence  of  the 
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whole  British  army,  alone  greeted  the  fallen 
man. 

The  news  of  Lee's  death  did  not  reach 
Woodlands  till  the  afternoon,  when  it  was 
bruited  about  among  the  servants,  one  of 
whom  had  caught  various  strange  rumours 
in  Oldport.  It  floated  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  it  aroused  but  a  tepid  interest, 
save  in  Marion.  Cyril  agreed  with  her  that 
it  was  very  sad  and  shocking,  but  expressed 
little  surprise,  or,  indeed,  interest. 

He  was  very  restless,  and,  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  left  Marion,  and  wandered  aimlessly 
about,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  and  illness  of 
which  he  complained.  Every  sound  startled 
him,  and  he  kept  looking  expectantly  towards 
the  gates,  till  about  four  o'clock,  when  the 
noise  of  wheels  caught  his  tense  hearing,  and 
he  saw  his  father  drive  up  to  the  door  in  the 
little  pony-chaise.  He  made  one  step  forwards 
to  meet  him,  and  then  he  went  back,  and, 
passing  behind  some  laurels,  which  effectually 
screened  him,  went  towards  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  paced  up  and  down  on  a  terrace. 
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which  commanded  a  view  of  the  grey  sea, 
turning  his  head  constantly  towards  the 
house,  whence  he  expected  a  summons. 

Some  ten  minutes  passed,  and  no  one  sought 
him.  To  Cyril  it  was  an  eternity.  His  ner- 
vous agitation  became  unbearable  ;  he  was 
consumed  with  inward  fever.  Nothing  was 
heard  in  the  chill  winter  afternoon,  save  the 
heavy  boom  of  the  ground-swell,  which  filled 
all  the  air  with  a  sullen,  steady  roar,  a  roar 
which  confused  Cyril's  senses  with  its  un- 
ceasing thunder,  and  seemed  full  of  menace 
to  him.  The  sea,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  grounds,  was  coldly  grey,  and 
looked,  with  its  calm  breadth  of  unruffled 
surface,  like  a  sheet  of  steel.  The  sky  also 
was  steely  grey,  save  in  the  west,  where  the 
departed  sun  had  left  some  pearl  and  opal 
gleams  in  the  cloud-rifts ;  there  was  no  wind, 
and  the  frost  still  held.  Cyril  bared  his  hot 
forehead  to  the  still  winter  air,  and  some 
broken  words  of  prayer  escaped  him. 

"  I  would  have  atoned,"  he  murmured — "  I 
would  have  atoned  at  any  price,  but  it  was 
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not  possible ;  the  wrong  is  irreparable.  Take 
Thou  the  will  and  the  broken  heart  of  con- 
trition." 

Then  some  sound  smote  upon  his  hearing 
above  the  august  thunder  of  the  unquiet  sea, 
and  he  replaced  his  hat  and  turned  towards 
the  house.  But  no  one  came  forth,  and  the 
sea  went  on  booming  heavily  as  before,  only, 
to  Cyril's  vexed  spirit,  it  seemed  that  its 
hoarse  roar  rose  to  a  deafening  intensity,  like 
the  trouble  in  his  breast. 

"  If  it  were  but  over !  "  he  murmured.  "  I 
cannot  endure  this  suspense  ; "  and  he  turned, 
half  staggering,  and  entered  the  conservatory, 
where  he  was  still  alone.  He  felt  very  ill, 
and  wondered  if  some  deadly  sickness  were 
about  to  fall  on  him.  Body  and  mind  alike 
seemed  failing  under  the  heavy  burden  he 
bore.  He  leant  his  elbows  on  a  bench  and 
supported  his  head  on  his  hands,  gazing 
through  some  bright  flowers  out  on  the 
pitiless  sea,  and  sighed  out  that  he  could  not 
bear  it,  that  he  wished  all  were  over,  and 
himself  at  rest  from  the  dreadful  stress  of  life. 
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A  sliarp  priming-knife  lay  near  him ;  his 
eye  rested  longingly  upon  it,  and  he  thought 
how  easily  it  would  still  the  terrible  tumult 
within.  No  pain ;  only  a  pin-prick,  as  it 
were — he  knew  exactly  where  to  strike ; 
Everard  showed  him  one  day  when  they  were 
discussing  the  subject — then  a  bright,  warm 
jet  of  blood ;  a  growing  languor,  deepening 
into  an  eternal  sleep.  He  put  forth  his  hand 
and  touched  the  knife,  even  felt  its  edge,  and 
then  dropped  it  with  a  shudder,  and  betook 
himself  to  prayer.  And  in  his  prayer  he 
vowed  a  passionate  vow,  were  he  once  de- 
livered from  this  impending  terror,  to  con- 
secrate his  life  anew  to  his  great  and  sacred 
calling,  and  to  devote  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
with  unsparing  vigour  to  that  one  supreme 
cause.  Calm  fell  upon  him  then,  and  he 
heard  the  footsteps  of  the  approaching  mes- 
senger with  a  serene  face.  It  was  only  a 
servant,  with  a  quiet,  everyday  countenance. 

''  The  admiral  wishes  to  see  you  in  the 
library  at  once,  sir,"  he  said. 

The   admiral !     Cyril  turned   sick.     Why 
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not  his  own  father  ?  Was  it  so  bad  as  that  ? 
He  walked,  however,  quietly  through  the 
darkening  house,  and  entered  the  well-known 
door  of  the  library  with  a  calm  face.  A 
servant  had  just  placed  a  lamp  on  a  table 
before  the  fire,  the  ruddy  blaze  of  which 
danced  over  the  room  with  fantastic  cheer- 
fulness. George  and  Keppel  were  standing 
on  the  hearthrug,  asking  each  other  what 
had  happened.  Their  presence  steadied 
Cyril,  and  conveyed  a  vague  comfort  to  him. 

"  I  say,  Cyril,"  observed  Keppel,  in  his 
strong,  cheery  voice,  '^  there's  a  row  of  some 
kind ;  all  hands  piped.  What  the  deuce  is 
your  governor  up  to  ?  " 

The  door  of  an  inner  room,  the  admiral's 
special  sanctuary,  opened,  and  he  came  forth, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Maitland,  who  was  too 
troubled  to  exchange  any  greeting  with  the 
young  men. 

''  Well,  my  lads,"  said  the  admiral,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  and 
plunging  at  once  into  the  subject,  "  here's 
the    devil    to    pay.       Maitland    says    that 
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Swaynestone's  coachman  was  murdered  last 
night " 

"  Murdered  !  "  cried  Cyril,  springing  from 
the  chair  into  which  he  had  dropped  his 
weary,  aching  frame. 

*'  Murdered  !  "  echoed  Greorge  and  Keppel, 
in  varying  degrees  of  horror. 

"  My  dear  Everard,"  interposed  Mr.  Mait- 
land,  "  you  are  so  precipitate.  Spare  the 
young  men  ;  break  it  gently." 

"  Gently  !  By  George,  Maitland,  murder 
is  murder,  and  a  damned  ugly  thing,  how- 
ever you  break  it ! "  retorted  the  honest 
admiral,  who  had  by  no  means  enjoyed  Mr. 
Maitland's  kind  endeavours  to  break  it  gently. 
"  The  women  will  have  to  be  told  ;  somebody 
had  better  break  it  to  them,"  he  added,  pass- 
ing his  hand  thoughtfully  over  his  fresh- 
coloured,  weather-beaten  face,  while  Cyril 
shuddered  with  a  sick  apprehension.  "  It's 
no  use  beating  about  the  bush,  lads,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  his  impetuous  manner  ;  "  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  Henry  is  arrested  for 
murder." 
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"  Henry  !  "  cried  the  three.  "  By  Jove  !  " 
added  Keppel ;  "  My  dear  father  !  "  added 
George ;  while  Cyril  burst  into  a  hysteric 
laugh.  "  Nonsense  !  the  thing  is  impossible, 
absurd,  ridiculous.  What  ass  arrested  him?" 
he  burst  out. 

"  Stand  by,  Cyril.  You  side  with  your 
friend,  of  course.  Hear  the  rest.  Tell  them, 
Maitland,"  expostulated  the  admiral. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  think 
him  guilty  ?  "  asked  Keppel,  fiercely. 

"  My  dear  Keppel,"  returned  Mr.  Mait- 
land. "  I  would  give  the  remainder  of  my 
life  not  to  believe  it.  I  have  passed  the 
whole  morning  with  Sir  Lionel,  and  I  have 
heard  such  evidence  as  places  it  beyond  a 
doubt." 

Keppel  swore  steadily  and  intensely  for 
some  seconds,  while  George  quoted  Scripture 
at  the  same  rate.  Mr.  Maitland  thought  that 
of  the  two  he  preferred  Keppel's  observa- 
tions. Cyril  dropped  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

"  Steady,    lad,     steady !  "    exclaimed     the 
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admiral,  approaching  him.  "  We  must  stand 
to  our  guns." 

"  Brandy,"  murmured  Cyril,  faintly. 

"  He  has  Leen  ill,"  said  Mr.  Maitland, 
apologizing  for  his  son's  weakness ;  while 
the  admiral  plunged  into  his  sanctuary,  and 
issued  thence  bearing  some  excellent  rum 
in  a  little  glass,  and  poured  it  into  Cyril's 
white  lips. 

"  What  the  deuce  did  you  mean  by  swear- 
ing before  the  clergy,  Keppel  ? "  he  asked, 
while  doing  this  kind  office. 

"  I  am  unwell ;  I  have  a  heavy  cold," 
gasped  Cyril,  reviving.  "  It  is  nonsense 
about  Henry.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  We  must  bail  him  at  once,"  said  Keppel, 
when  he  heard  that  his  brother  was  actually 
in  custody  at  that  moment ;  but  Mr.  Maitland 
reminded  him  that  this  course  was  impos- 
sible, while  George  groaned  and  observed 
parenthetically  that  Henry  needed  a  fall  to 
bring  him  to  a  serious  state  of  mind. 

"  Serious  !  "  echoed  the  admiral.  "  You 
may  depend   upon  it,  the  poor  beggar  feels 
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serious  enough.  Well,  he  was  the  only  boy 
I  never  flogged  of  you,  all.  He  was  such  a 
little  chap  when  his  poor  mother Dam- 
nation, George  !  if  you  spare  the  rod  you  spoil 
the  child !  "  cried  the  poor  man,  turning  aside 
to  dash  a  couple  of  tears  from  his  eyes, 
"  The  Bible  tells  you  that." 

"  True,  most  true,"  returned  George,  con- 
scious of  having  received  a  Benjamin's  portion 
of  the  paternal  rod. 

"  The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ? " 
said  the  practical  Keppel,  who  was  pacing 
the  library  with  a  wide  balance  of  limb,  as 
if  the  carpet  were  liable  to  rise  in  waves  and 
upset  him. 

"  Exactly,"  returned  the  admiral,  with  an 
air  of  relief.  "  How.  can  we  get  him  out  of 
this  hole,  Maitland  ?  We  must  spend  all 
we've  got  to  get  him  off  and  save  the  family 
honour.  What's  the  first  step  ?  To  London 
for  a  lawyer  ?  And  I  sail  on  the  third, 
and  so  does  Keppel ;  and  then  Leslie  is  off  to 
India.  By  Jove !  it's  the  devil's  own  luck  ; 
nobody  but  a  parson  left  to  look  after  the 
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family,  and  I  put  Greorge  into  tlie  Church — 
meaning  no  disrespect,  gentlemen — because 
he  was  the  fool  of  the  family." 

"  It  is  too  ridiculous  to  take  this  seriously," 
said  Cyril.  "  The  inquest  will,  of  course,  set 
Henry  free.  He  will  prove  an  alihi,  or  these 
thick-headed  rustics  will  have  sufficient  sense 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  accidental  death. 
What  more  probable  than  that  Lee — in 
trouble,  and  probably  a  little  tipsy — should 
slip  in  a  wood  on  a  dark  night  and  fall 
heavily  ? ' ' 

"  But,"  replied  Mr.  Maitland,  who  did 
not  remember  that  Cyril  could  have  heard 
nothing  about  a  wood,  "  a  man  cannot  drag 
himself  for  yards  into  the  underwood  after 
receiving  a  mortal  blow  on  the  head." 

''  Who  says  he  was  dragged  ?  "  asked  Cyril, 
quickly. 

"  There  are  the  marks  on  the  frosted  moss 
and  grass.  I  saw  them  myself,"  said  his 
father ;  and  he  went  on  to  place  further 
evidence  before  them,  while  Cyril  listened 
with  a  beating  heart  and  gathering  dread. 
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"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  cried  at  last,  "  don't 
you  all  see  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for 
a  man  of  Henry's  character  to  commit  such 
a  crime  ?  Even  if  Lee  were  killed,  Henry 
had  no  hand  in  it." 

"  Henry  is  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped,  Cyril,"  said  Keppel ;  "but,  you  see, 
women  are  the  very  deuce.  The  best  of  men 
may  be  led  on  to  anything,  once  he  gets 
hung  up  in  an  affair  of  that  kind." 

"  An  excuse  as  old  as  Adam's  iniquity," 
sighed  Mr.  Maitland. 

"  Henry  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  miser- 
able business,"  cried  Cyril ;  "I  would  stake 
my  life  on  it." 

"  Stand  up  for  your  friend,  my  lad,"  said 
the  admiral.  "  He  would  be  a  doctor  ;  and 
I  won't  deny  that  a  surgeon  is  useful  after  a 
general  engagement ;  but  then,  he  would  not 
even  enter  the  service.  Doctoring  is  bad  for 
the  morals ;  all  this  poking  and  prying  into 
dead  bodies  is  an  infernal  business  not  fit  for 
a  gentleman.  Those  very  clever  doctors  are 
a  bad  lot,  most  of  them  in  league  with  the 
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devil.  George  said  in  his  last  sermon  that 
the  Almighty  sends  sickness  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  and  it  is  a  clear  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  to  make  people  healthy." 

"  My  dear  father  !  "  remonstrated  George, 
who  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  application 
of  his  sermon,  flattering  though  it  were. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  said  so  in  the  pulpit,  and 
you  are  not  in  the  pulpit  now,"  proceeded  the 
admiral,  with  a  fine  distinction  between  the 
preacher  and  the  man.  "  Now  for  action,  lads. 
When  does  this  damned  thing  take  place, 
Maitland  ?  " 

"  The  inquest  will  be  held  to-morrow,  ad- 
miral ;  but  the  verdict  may  not  be  given  for 
some  days.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  try 
to  get  all  the  evidence  in  Henry's  favour  that 
we  can.  Lilian  saw  him  return,  but  refuses 
to  swear  to  it.  She  actually  disbelieves  the 
evidence  of  her  senses." 

"  Poor  Lilian,"  murmured  Cyril,  with  a 
kind  of  sob. 

"  Oh,  the  women  !  "  groaned  the  admiral. 
"  George,    go   and   break   it ;    it   is  parson's 
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work.     Poor   little  Marion !    you  had  better 
tackle  her,  Cyril." 

'^  A  solicitor  must  be  procured  to  watch 
the  case  on  Henry's  behalf  at  the  inquest," 
said  Mr.  Maitland.  "  I  suppose  Weston 
would  be  the  man  ;  he  is  your  man  of  busi- 
ness, I  think." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  admiral,  instantly 
ringing  the  bell  to  order  a  carriage.  "  I'll 
go  at  once.  By  Greorge !  I  had  forgotten  the 
dance.  Half  the  county'  will  be  here  in  a 
couple  of  hours.' 

The  consultation  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up,  and  Cyril,  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  relief,  went  to  Marion  and  told 
her  what  had  occurred,  while  George  did  the 
same  with  the  other  ladies,  who  somehow 
had  the  tidings  conveyed  to  the  people 
staying  in  the  house. 

Breaking  the  news  to  Marion  was  not  all 
pain ;  in  fact,  it  brought  a  wonderful  solace 
to  Cyril's  troubled  soul.  He  spent  the  even- 
ing alone  with  her,  and  so  exerted  himself  to 
convince  her   of  her  brother's  perfect  inno- 
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cence  and  probable  speedy  release,  that  he 
went  to  bed  with  a  lightened  heart,  and  slept 
as  no  one  else  slept  that  night  beneath  the 
admiral's  roof,  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  dream- 
less and  perfect  as  that  of  an  infant. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  tliose  days  of  unutterable  amazement, 
Everard  began  to  doubt  bis  own  identity. 
On  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  inquest  he  received  an 
affectionate  letter  from  Cyril,  treating  tbe 
affair  of  his  imprisonment  as  a  mistake, 
which  a  brief  investigation  would  speedily 
clear  up. 

Then  came  the  succession  of  surprises  which 
the  inquest  brought,  as  witness  after  witness 
came  forward  and  swore  to  actions  of  his 
which  he  had  never  so  much  as  contemplated 
in  imagination. 

After  the  evidence  of  those  who  discovered 
poor  Lee,  and  that  of  the  surgeon,  Mrs.  Lee 
was  the  first  witness.  She  last  saw  her  hus- 
band alive  at  dinner-time,  after  which  he  left 
her  to  return  to  the  stables,  she  said.     She 
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left  the  Temple  for  Malbourne  soon  after  three, 
and  on  returning  through  the  fields  at  about 
a  quarter  to  five,  she  saw  Dr.  Everard  spring- 
over  a  hurdle  leading  into  the  fatal  copse, 
and  walk  hurriedly  along  towards  Malbourne. 
Although  the  moon  was  but  just  risen,  she 
made  him  out  distinctly  by  his  grey  suit. 
He  had  no  stick  in  his  hand,  and,  though  he 
passed  within  half  a  dozen  yards,  did  not 
appear  to  see  her,  and  took  no  notice  of  her 
salutation.  Her  husband  was  a  steady  and 
sober  man,  but  had  of  late  been  much  de- 
pressed on  account  of  family  troubles ;  had 
been  especially  vexed  at  dinner-time,  and  had 
eaten  little.  When  asked  what  had  distressed 
Lee,  she  replied  that  he  had  some  difference 
with  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  discovered 
with  Dr.  Everard  at  midday. 

Sir  Lionel  Swaynestone  stated  that  he  had 
last  seen  Lee  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ;  had 
known  him  all  his  life  as  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious man  and  good  servant. 

Judkins  described  the  hour  and  manner  of 
his  finding  Lee's   body.     He  had   last   seen 
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him  alive  at  three  o'clock,  when  Lee  told 
him  that  Dr.  Everard  would  he  somewhere 
near  the  Temple  that  afternoon,  and  that 
he  intended,  if  possible,  to  meet  him,  and 
threaten  him  with  exposure  unless  he  con- 
sented to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  done  his 
child. 

Everard's  solicitor  here  interposed  to  ask 
the  nature  of  that  wrong,  and  Lee's  grounds 
for  suspecting  Everard  of  it,  when,  to  his  own 
deep  amazement,  as  well  as  Everard's,  he  was 
told  that  Everard  and  Alma  had  been  seen 
together  in  the  copse  by  both  Lee  and  Judkins 
on  the  very  morning  of  Lee's  death  ;  aud, 
further,  that  he,  Judkins,  had  witnessed 
several  clandestine  meetings  between  them 
during  Mrs.  Lee's  illness  in  the  spring.  In 
the  subsequent  examination  before  the  magis- 
trates, Judkins  further  witnessed  to  meetings 
at  specified  times,  and  to  gifts  of  flowers  ex- 
changed between  Everard  and  Alma.  A  book 
of  poems,  found  in  Everard's  room  at  the 
Kectory,  was  produced,  inscribed,  "  For  Alma 
Lee,   with    best    New    Year's    wishes,   from 
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H.  E."  Judkins  also  swore  that  letters  had 
passed  between  them. 

The  solicitor  having  asked  Judkins  if  Lee 
had  not  threatened  violence  towards  Everard, 
he  replied  that  he  only  threatened  to  assault 
the  prisoner  in  case  he  refused  to  do  justice  to 
his  daughter. 

Judkins  further  deposed  that,  on  returning 
from  the  downs  with  some  horses  he  had 
been  exercising  at  a  little  after  four  on  the 
fatal  afternoon,  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  enter 
the  copse.  On  being  subsequently  asked  by 
Everard  how  he  had  missed  Mr.  Swaynestone, 
who  was  riding  towards  the  downs  at  the 
same  time,  he  replied  that  he  had  drawn  up 
for  some  minutes  behind  a  screen  of  hazels, 
while  Mr.  Swaynestone  was  passing  in  the 
open.  He  did  not  until  the  trial  add  that 
he  did  this  to  watch  the  meeting  of  the  grey 
figure  with  Alma. 

John  Nobbs,  a  stable-help,  deposed  to 
parting  with  Lee  on  the  high-road  outside  the 
gate  at  three  o'clock ;  the  witness  was  starting 
for    Oldport   on    foot,   Lee   walked   up    the 
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meadow  towards  his  home.  Lee  carried  no 
stick,  and  was  quite  sober. 

Several  Swaynestone  servants  witnessed 
having  seen  Lee  about  the  place  before  three 
o'clock ;  after  which  hour  no  one  appeared  to 
have  seen  him  alive. 

Ingram  Swaynestone  bore  witness  to  Lee's 
character;  he  last  saw  him  alive  at  the 
stables  at  two  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  four,  or  thereabouts,  Ingram  rode 
across  the  meadow  in  which  the  Temple 
stood,  at  a  canter,  on  his  way  across  the 
downs  to  Shotover,  when  he  saw  Everard 
walking  quickly  along  a  hedgerow  in  the 
direction  of  Temple  Copse.  He  was  dressed  in 
grey,  carried  a  stick,  aud  made  no  reply  to 
Swaynestone's  shouted  greeting,  beyond  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  On  returning  through 
Malbourne,  at  ten  minutes  to  five,  Swayne- 
stone again  saw  Everard  walking  in  the 
moonlight  across  a  field,  at  the  corner  of 
which  the  Malbourne  sign-post  stood.  He 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  called  out  to  him ; 
but  Everard  went  hurriedly  on,  not  appearing 
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to  see  or  hear  liim.  The  road  was  some  fifty 
yards  from  the  path  Everard  was  pursuing, 
and  the  field  was  higher  than  the  road. 

William  Grove  had  seen  Everard  at  the 
same  place  and  time.  He  expressed  wonder 
to  Jim,  his  mate,  that  Dr.  Everard,  at  the 
sound  of  the  waggon-bells — since  he  was 
then  returning  from  Oldport  with  his  team 
— and  his  own  "  Good  night,  doctor,"  did  not 
come  to  receive  a  parcel  the  waggoner  was 
bringing  him  from  Oldport,  and  respecting 
the  instant  delivery  of  which  he  had  been  most 
solicitous.    All  this  Jim  Downer  corroborated. 

Stevens,  the  sexton,  said  that  about  sunset, 
or  later,  he  was  in  the  churchyard,  and  saw  a 
figure  in  a  grey  suit,  which  he  recognized  as 
Dr.  Everard's,  leave  the  back  premises  of  the 
Eectory,  and  ascend  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  Swaynestone.     He  carried  a  stick. 

Straun,  the  blacksmith,  on  the  other  hand, 
swore  that  he  saw  Everard  pass  through  the 
village  street  by  the  forge  at  that  hour,  or  a 
little  before.  He  was  uncertain  about  his 
clothes,  but  swore  to  the  stick. 
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A  Swaynestone  keeper  saw  Everard  a  little 
later  in  a  plantation  on  the  upland.  He 
described  his  grey  suit  and  stick ;  he  was  not 
near  enough  to  speak  to  him.  A  shepherd, 
cutting  turnips  in  a  field  near,  swore  that 
Everard  passed  him  at  four  o'clock,  and 
stopped  a  moment  to  chat  with  him.  He  was 
not  sure  about  his  clothes  ;  thought  they  were 
grey.  Everard  had  a  stick,  also  some  very 
good  tobacco,  of  which  he  gave  him  some. 
He  told  the  shepherd  that  he  was  going 
across  the  downs  to  Widow  Dove's.  Dr. 
Everard  wondered  that  two  lone  women 
should  live  up  there  in  the  solitary  cottage, 
he  said. 

Eliza,  the  parlour-maid,  bore  witness  that 
Everard  was  at  the  Rectory  between  three 
and  four ;  he  was  in  the  drawing-room  with 
her  mistress  when  she  showed  some  visitors 
in.  She  saw  him  no  more  till  about  five, 
when  he  entered  softly  and  hurriedly  by  the 
back  door,  and  ran  across  the  back  hall  in  the 
dusk.  Miss  Maitland  was  leaving  the  kitchen 
at  that  time,  and  also  saw  Dr.  Everard,  whose 
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figure  was  clearly  shown  by  the  light  issuing 
from  the  kitchen.  Miss  Maitland  called  to 
him,  "  Henry,  was  Mrs.  Dove  at  home  ?  "  but 
he  made  no  answer,  ran  upstairs^  and  locked 
himself  in.  The  cook  also  saw  Dr.  Everard 
at  that  hour,  and  heard  Miss  Maitland  speak  to 
him.  Miss  Maitland  was  rebuking  the  witness 
for  not  having  lighted  the  hall  lamp.  Eliza 
next  saw  Everard  an  hour  later.  He  came 
into  the  kitchen  with  his  hand  to  his  face, 
and  asked  the  cook  for  some  raw  meat  to  save 
him  from  a  black  eye.  Martha,  the  house- 
maid, said,  "  Oh,  sir,  what  an  eye  you  will 
have  !  "  He  replied,  "  I  hope  not ;  there  is 
nothing  like  raw  meat."  Cook  laughed,  and 
said,  "  One  would  think  you  had  been  in  the 
wars,  sir.  Have  you  had  a  fall  ? "  He 
seemed  confused,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know. 
At  least,  I  ran  up  against  a  tree  in  the  dark." 
At  dinner,  he  told  Mr.  Maitland  that  he 
knocked  his  face  against  a  door,  and  made 
signs  to  Miss  Winnie  not  to  tell.  When  he 
came  into  the  kitchen,  Eliza  heard  him  say 
something  to  Miss  Winnie  about  not  telling. 
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He  seemed  excited  and  confused  at  dinner. 
This  evidence  of  Eliza's,  given  briefly  at  the 
inquest,  only  came  out  in  full  at  the  trial  in 
Oldport  Town  Hall,  when  it  was  corroborated 
by  the  other  maids. 

Granfer  was  produced  on  the  second  day  of 
the  inquiry,  and,  with  an  irrepressible  circum- 
locution which  nearly  drove  the  jury  beside 
themselves,  witnessed  meeting  Henry  at  the 
wheelwright's  corner  at  five  o'clock  ;  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  wore  the  fatal  grey 
suit,  since  he  and  Straun  and  several  others 
had  seen  and  commented  on  it  in  the  forenoon. 

What  bewildered  Everard  most  was  the 
evidence  of  things  against  him.  The  house- 
maid witnessed,  with  tears,  to  finding  bloody 
water  in  his  hand-basin,  and  seeing  the  gar- 
ments hanging  to  dry.  The  suit  was  pro- 
duced, and  bore  other  stains,  which  Henry 
had  not  observed  by  candle-light.  He  saw 
stains  of  earth,  as  well  as  those  darker  marks  ; 
bits  of  moss  and  dead  leaves  caught  in  the 
rough  woollen  material  ;  the  badly  sponged 
spot   he   had    seen    at    midday ;    and,    more 
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surprising  still,  a  slight  rent  at  the  arm- 
hole,  as  if  the  sleeve  had  been  torn  in  a 
struggle. 

Buried  among  dead  leaves  and  moss,  the 
police  found  a  handkerchief  of  Everard's, 
bearing  the  ominous  crimson  stains.  Farther 
off,  among  thick  holly-bushes,  they  found  a 
stick,  which  the  doctor  said  might  have  dealt 
the  fatal  blow.  Mr.  Maitland  identified  the 
stick — a  thick  bamboo,  with  a  loaded  top — 
as  his  property.  It  remained  usually  in  the 
hall,  and  was  used  by  the  family  generally. 
Everard  had  taken  it  in  the  forenoon  on  his 
walk  with  the  twins,  as  many  people  could 
witness.  In  Lee's  pocket  they  found  the 
two  halves  of  the  letter  Alma  had  dropped  in 
the  forenoon.  It  was  written  on  good  note- 
paper,  from  the  top  of  which  an  embossed 
heading  had  been  hastily  torn,  so  hastily  that 
some  of  the  end  letters  remained  thus :  ^^'^J^^. 
Similar  paper  was  taken  from  a  blotting-case 
used  chiefly  by  visitors  with  the  full  address, 
"  The  Eectory,  Malbourne."  The  handwriting, 
evidently  feigned,  was  afterwards  submitted 
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to    an   expert,    and   compared   with   various 
specimens  of  Everard's  writing. 

Lee's  watch,  purse,  etc.,  were  found  upon 
him ;  and,  what  puzzled  Everard  strangely, 
a  leather  bag,  containing  fifty  pounds  in 
gold,  which  had  been  stamped  upon  by  a 
heavy  foot,  was  found  on  the  hard  path  some 
yards  from  the  body.  It  was  impossible  to 
identify  this,  as  it  had  no  marks,  and  was 
one  of  those  commonly  used  by  bankers  to 
serve  their  customers  with  gold ;  it  was 
evidently,  from  its  dull  grey  colour,  an  old 
one,  which  had  passed  through  many  hands. 
At  the  subsequent  trial  it  was  suggested  that 
this  money,  so  carefully  arranged  to  defy 
identification,  had  been  offered  to  Lee  as  the 
price  of  his  silence,  and  by  him  indignantly 
rejected,  and  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
criminal  in  his  agitation  after  the  deed. 

Everard's  own  statement  was  simple 
enough.  He  could  merely  say  that,  wearing 
the  clothes  in  which  he  then  stood,  a 
prisoner,  he  had  left  the  Rectory  at  about 
sundown — the  exact  hour  he  had  not  observed 
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— and,  passing  tlirough  the  village,  where  he 
exchanged  a  brief  salutation  with  Straun, 
who  was  standing  alone  outside  the  forge, 
which  was  closed  for  the  night,  had  walked 
through  the  fields  as  far  as  the  fatal  copse. 
There  he  had  turned  off  and  struck  across 
the  down  to  the  solitary  cottage  known  far 
and  near  as  Widow  Dove's.  He  remembered 
meeting  no  one  save  the  shepherd,  but  had 
seen  a  man  exercising  two  horses  in  the 
distance  when  on  the  open  down.  He  was 
not  near  enough  to  recognize  the  rider,  but 
concluded  that  he  was  a  groom  from  Swayne- 
stone  or  Northover. 

He  found  the  widow's  hut  empty,  with  no 
smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney,  and  no  light 
in  either  window,  and  returned  by  a  different 
path,  which  he  described,  meeting  no  human 
being  till  he  descended  into  the  high-road  at 
Malbourne  Cross,  and  spoke  to  Grranfer  (whose 
legal  designation  was  Isaac  Hale,  by  the  way) ; 
he  did  not  remember  what  he  said  at  this 
interview,  save  that  he  asked  if  Long's  bell- 
team  had  passed.     Going  on  in  the  dark  to 
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Long's  farm,  which  was  approached  by  a 
byroad  at  right  angles  to  the  highway,  he 
found  a  little  girl  sitting  on  the  doorstep  of 
Grove's  cottage,  which  was  just  outside  the 
farm  gate,  and  learnt  from  her  that  Grove 
was  gone  to  the  Rectory  with  a  parcel. 

His  return  at  six,  his  romp  with  Winnie,  and 
its  consequences,  he  described  ;  and,  although 
cautioned  that  what  he  said  would  be  put  in 
evidence  against  him,  deposed  to  finding 
blood  on  his  clothes,  and  sponging  it  away, 
but  expressed  himself  unable  to  account  for 
its  presence.  He  had  never  quarrelled  with 
Lee,  whom  he  had  known  and  respected  all 
his  life.  He  had  last  seen  him  alive  on 
Sunday  in  church,  and  had  last  spoken  to 
him  on  the  previous  Saturday.  He  was  too 
indignant  at  the  imputation  respecting  Alma 
to  deny  it,  but  he  denied  having  met  her  on 
the  31st,  admitting  that  he  was  in  the  copse 
at  the  alleged  hour,  but  saying  nothing 
about  Lilian  being  with  him,  since  he  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  dragging  her  name 
into   such   associations.     He  heard  of  Lee's 
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death  first  on  the  morning  of  New  Year's 
Day. 

He  almost  smiled  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
wearisome  inquiry,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against  him. 

Admiral  Everard  and  Keppel  received  the 
intelligence  by  telegram  just  as  the  squadron 
was  leaving  Spithead.  Leslie  was  already 
on  his  way  to  India,  and  so  heard  nothing. 

The  examination  before  the  magistrates 
seemed  to  Everard  but  a  weary  repetition  of 
the  inquest  nightmare. 

The  same  witnesses  appeared  with  the 
same  evidence  in  fuller  detail.  The  surgeon, 
a  Dr.  Eastbrook,  who  had  attended  the 
Swaynestone  people  ever  since  he  began  to 
practice,  confirmed  the  evidence  touching 
Lee's  good  health  and  regular  and  abstemious 
habits,  and  was  borne  out  by  a  second 
surgeon,  who  had  assisted  him  in  a  post- 
mortem examination.  Both  surgeons  wit- 
nessed to  contusions  and  other  signs  of 
struggle  ;  they  were  unanimous  in  ascribing 
the   death  to  a  blow  not  self-inflicted,  and 
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both  were  of  opinion  that  Lee's  assailant 
must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
muscular  power,  Lee  himself  being  a  powerful 
man  scarcely  past  the  prime  of  life.  In 
cross-examination,  they  admitted  that  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  would  indicate  the  part 
behind  the  ear  as  one  for  a  fatal  blow.  Poor 
Mr.  Maitland  gave  evidence  to  Henry's  spot- 
less character,  and  was  much  dismayed  at 
finding  himself  led  into  giving  damaging 
statements  of  Everard's  extreme  eagerness 
to  attend  Mrs.  Lee  in  the  previous  spring, 
and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Temple.  He 
was  equally  dismayed  at  the  damaging  effect 
of  his  evidence  touching  Everard's  demeanour 
at  dinner  with  regard  to  the  black  eye. 
Granfer  also  contrived  to  effect  a  little  more 
mischief  in  the  town  hall. 

Granfer  was  disgusted  to  observe  that  Sir 
Lionel,  who  was  a  witness,  was  not  on  the 
bench,  and  that  a  mere  lad  of  some  forty 
summers,  a  pompous  man  of  commercial 
extraction,  for  whom  the  old  aristocrat  had 
the   heartiest    contempt,   played  the   leading 
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part  on  that  august  eminence.  He  therefore 
put  on  his  most  stolid  look,  and  acted  as  if 
extremely  hard  of  hearing  as  well  as  compre- 
hension, and  contrived  to  impress  Mr.  Browne- 
Stockham  with  the  idea  that  he  was  past 
giving  evidence.  The  magistrate,  moreover, 
was  fully  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
Everard's  guilt,  which  impression  he  had 
derived  from  Sir  Lionel,  who  was  furious 
with  indignation  at  the  guilt  and  hypocrisy 
which  had  brought  about  the  tragedy,  and 
had  made  him  accuse  and  suspect  his  own 
son  amid  all  kinds  of  domestic  discord,  and 
was  disposed  to  believe  anything  of  the  man 
who  sat  at  his  board  one  day  and  killed  his 
beloved  and  trusted  servant  the  next.  Mr. 
Browne-Stockham,  therefore,  after  many  vain 
attempts,  succeeded  in  getting  Granfer,  whose 
mental  impenetrability  caused  innumerable 
titters  in  the  court,  to  reply  to  his  question 
if  he  understood  the  nature  of  an  oath. 

"  A  oath,"  returned  Granfer  at  last,  with 
an  air  of  matchless  vacuity,  "  a  oath,"  he 
repeated  in  his  slow  way,  as  he  scratched  his 
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head  and  slowly  looked  round  the  court — 
"ay,  I  hreckon  I  understand  the  nature  of 
they.  I've  a  yeerd  more  oaths  in  a  hour 
than  you  could  swear  in  a  day.  Ay,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  during  which  an 
explosion  of  laughter  from  the  court  was 
angrily  subdued,  and  looking  more  help- 
lessly vacant  than  ever,  "•  my  master  was  the 
sweariest  man  you  ever  see.  I've  a  yeerd  more 
oaths  than  you've  got  zuvverins  avore  you 
was  barned — or  thought  on,  for  that  matter," 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  inane  self- 
complacency  in  the  eyes  he  directed  upon  the 
indignant  magistrate,  who  muttered  that  the 
old  fool  was  in  his  dotage,  while  the  court 
again  exploded  with  laughter,  as  courts  so 
easily  do. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Mr.  Browne-Stockham 
asked,  in  his  most  pompous  manner,  when 
order  was  once  more  restored,  "  in  whose 
23resence  you  stand  ?  " 

Granfer  once  more  looked  round  in  his 
slow  way,  with  an  expression  half-way 
between   an  owl  and  an  idiot,  and  replied, 
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without  the  faintest  quiver  of  a  muscle,  "  I 
ain't  a  zeen  none  of  'em  avore,  as  I  knows 
on ;  athout,"  he  added,  brightening  up  sud- 
denly, "  athout  it's  Sir  Lionel.  I  knows  he 
well  enough.  Knowed  his  vather  avore  'un. 
Yine  vigure  of  a  man  he  was." 

Here  Granfer's  evidence  was  lost  in  such 
a  roar  that  the  magistrate  was  driven  to  the 
verge  of  frenzy,  and  threatened  to  clear  the 
court.  Finally,  Isaac  Hale,  aged  ninety-six, 
was  duly  sworn,  and  was  rather  severely 
handled  while  giving  his  evidence  as  to  his 
meeting  Everard  at  five  o'clock,  the  very 
hour  at  which  the  maids  swore  to  his  return 
by  the  back  way  to  the  Eectory. 

Everard  had  given  him  a  shilling  to  drink 
his  health  with,  he  said,  and  had  further 
bestowed  some  tobacco  upon  him.  For  the 
consideration  of  a  shilling,  it  was  sug- 
gested, an  aged  rustic  might  well  make  a 
mistake  as  to  the  exact  hour  of  meeting  a 
friend  on  the  highway.  Mr.  Browne- 
Stockham,  moreover,  was  convinced,  from 
Granfer's  Brutus-like  affectation  of  imbecility 

VOL.    IL  E 
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later  on,  that  the  old  man  was  in  collusion 
with  the  accused. 

Mrs.  Lee  and  Judkins  both  bore  witness  to 
the  exchange  of  high  words  between  Everard 
and  Lee  at  their  chance  meeting  on  the 
Saturday,  Lee  having  gone  home  in  great 
excitement,  and  told  them  that  he  had 
forbidden  Everard  his  house.  Cyril  was 
summoned  to  confirm  these  statements. 
There  was  no  quarrel,  Cyril  said  on  his 
oath,  but  Lee  seemed  annoyed,  neither  of 
them  knew  why,  and  forbade  Everard  his 
house ;  they  supposed  him  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  drink. 

Here  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  took 
Cyril  up  sharply,  and  asked  what  grounds  he 
had  for  such  a  supposition  with  regard  to  a 
man  whose  sobriety  was  well  known  ;  and, 
altogether,  Cyril's  evidence  was  severely 
tested  and  reduced  to  powder.  He  sat  down 
with  the  despairing  conviction  that  he  had 
done  Everard  as  much  damage  as  possible. 

Lilian's  evidence,  however,  had  a  worse 
efifect  even  than  his.     She  had  tried  to  avoid 
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admitting  her  glimpse  of  the  grey  figure 
at  dusk,  but  in  vain.  The  maids  swore 
that  she  had  both  seen  and  spoken  to  the 
supposed  Everard,  and  she  was  placed  in  the 
cruel  position  of  having  to  swear  for  or 
against  an  apparition,  which  she  believed  to 
be  some  trick  of  the  senses  and  imagination 
and  which  she  could  in  honest  truth  neither 
affirm  nor  deny.  Placed  in  the  witness-box, 
she  could  only  say  that  she  thought  she  saw 
a  grey  figure  flit  by  in  the  dusk,  and  that 
she  spoke  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
Dr.  Everard,  but  believed  herself  to  have  been 
mistaken.  Pressed  for  a  reason  for  doubting 
his  identity,  she  could  only  give  his  silence 
when  spoken  to,  and  his  subsequent  denial  at 
dinner  of  having  come  in  at  that  hour,  and  it 
required  no  very  keen  intelligence  to  discover 
that  Lilian  wished  to  disbelieve  in  the  appari- 
tion. She  volunteered  evidence  as  to  the 
alleged  meeting  with  Alma  at  midday,  stating 
that  she  was  with  Everard  the  whole  time, 
and  that  they  had  seen  no  human  being 
besides  themselves. 


Sir.  Of  tamos 
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It  did  not  follow  from  this,  as  was  ob- 
served, that  Alma  was  not  there,  as  Mrs.  Lee 
and  Jiidkins  had  sworn,  or  that  Everard 
had  not  intended  to  meet  her  at  that  hour, 
had  he  been  able  to  be  alone.  Alma  was 
not  in  a  condition  even  to  make  a  deposi- 
tion on  her  bed  of  sickness,  since  she  con- 
tinued more  or  less  delirious  for  some  weeks 
after  her  father's  death ;  but  her  evidence 
was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
justify  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  which, 
after  a  quantity  of  evidence  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  detail,  ended  in  a  repetition  of 
the  coroner's  verdict;  and  Henry,  doubting 
whether  there  were  any  longer  a  solid  earth 
to  stand  on  or  a  just  Heaven  to  appeal  to, 
found  himself  committed  for  trial  at  the  next 
assizes  on  the  capital  charge. 
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CHAPTER   XY. 

Cyril's  direst  anticipations  had  not  reached 
a  capital  conviction,  though  he  had  feared 
manslaughter,  and  even  Sir  Lionel  Swayne- 
stone  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
graver  charge.  Oldport  public  opinion, 
which  was  naturally  stirred  to  its  depths, 
was  divided  between  the  two  ;  of  the  accused's 
innocence  it  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion. 
The  little  town  was  Liberal,  not  to  say 
Radical,  in  its  politics,  and  disposed  to  think 
the  worst  of  a  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with 
those  beneath  him. 

Few  people  had  a  good  word  for  a  medical 
man  of  good  birth,  who  was  said  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  both  rank  and  pro- 
fession to  work  such  cruel  harm  as  that  im- 
puted to  Everard.     The  medical  profession, 
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strangely  enough,  has  never  been  popular, 
skill  in  the  healing  art  being  usually  attri- 
buted by  the  unlearned  to  the  favour  of  the 
Evil  One :  a  clever  physician  is  prized  and 
feared,  but  rarely  loved.  Even  among  the 
cultured  there  still  lingers  a  faint  repulsion 
for  the  man  who  is  the  only  welcome  guest 
in  the  day  of  sickness  and  peril,  and  society 
is  only  just  beginning  to  honour  the  cultivated 
intellect  and  recognize  the  social  value  of  the 
doctor. 

The  case  of  William  Palmer,  the  notorious 
poisoner,  was  then  fresh  in  people's  minds, 
and  the  ease  and  impunity  with  which  a 
skilful  physician  can  become  a  murderer  had 
awakened  something  of  the  old  superstitious 
horror  of  the  doctor's  occult  knowledge  in 
the  public  imagination.  Brown e-Stockham 
and  his  colleague,  a  retired  merchant  of 
limited  intellect  and  still  more  limited  know- 
ledge, and  whose  birth  and  liberal  politics 
prejudiced  him  against  Everard  as  a  scion 
of  a  good  old  Tory  family,  were  both  strongly 
prepossessed  against  the  innocence  of  a  doctor 
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who  had  manifested  such  unaccountable  eager- 
ness to  get  a  footing  in  a  humble  family  under 
pretence  of  exercising  his  skill.  Dr.  Eastbrook 
had  been  ready  and  willing  to  attend  Mrs.  Lee 
as  usual  in  the  preceding  spring,  as  his 
evidence  stated ;  Dr.  E verard  had  asked  leave 
to  attend  with  him,  because  it  was  an  un- 
usual and  very  interesting  case,  a  thing 
neither  magistrates  nor  coroner's  jury  could 
understand. 

Dr.  Eastbrook,  an  older  man,  and  too  busy 
to  be  very  eager  about  unusual  cases,  was 
not  sorry  to  have  Everard's  help,  since  the 
case  required  more  frequent  visits  than  he 
could  conveniently  give,  and  finally  he  gave 
up  the  case  to  him  altogether.  This  the 
public  mind  could  conceive ;  but  Everard's 
great  eagerness  and  assiduous  watching  of  the 
sick  woman,  needed  some  motive  to  account 
for  it.  What  motive  could  there  be  save 
that  sinister  one  of  seeing  Alma  constantly 
and  alone  ?  Thus  many  prejudices  gathered 
together  to  precipitate  Everard's  doom,  and 
although  the   prejudice  of  class  was  not  so 
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strong  against  him  before  the  judge  and  jury 
at  the  assizes,  yet  there  his  profession  exposed 
him  to  as  great  disfavour. 

Everard  once  discussed  with  Cyril  the 
subject  of  the  doctor's  small  popularity  as 
compared  with  the  clergyman's,  and  Cyril 
accounted  for  it  partly  by  the  usefulness  of 
the  surgeon.  ''  Clergymen,"  he  observed,  in 
one  of  those  bursts  of  ingenuous  satire  that 
dehghted  Everard,  "  are  of  no  use  save  at  two 
or  three  august  moments  of  life — when  a  man 
dies,  gets  married,  or  is  born — therefore  they 
inspire  popular  reverence  as  belonging  to  the 
ornamental  and  superfluous  portion  of  exist- 
ence— its  fringes,  so  to  speak.  Doctors,  on 
the  contrary,  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  their 
services  are  needed  and  obtained  on  the  most 
homely  occasions,  and  men  never  reverence 
the  indispensable.  Bread  and  cheese  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  champagne 
of  festivals  is  thought  much  of." 

Cyril  often  affected  a  cynicism  which 
amused  Everard  the  more  from  its  contrast 
with  his  supposed  character. 
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It  was  difficult  to  move  through  the  dense 
crowd  which  gathered  round  the  Oldport 
Town  Hall  when  Everard  issued  from  it  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  magistrates'  inquiry, 
and  public  opinion  expressed  itself  in  hisses 
and  groans  as  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was 
being  conveyed  moved  slowly,  and  not  with- 
out some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  guard  of 
police,  through  the  square. 

Not  every  day  was  there  such  an  exciting 
event  as  an  examination  for  murder  in  the 
town  hall,  nor  was  it  often  that  a  culprit  of 
such  high  social  standing  appeared  in  the 
well-known  dock.  The  little  town  wore  quite 
a  festal  air.  Street-musicians  and  barrows 
laden  with  nuts,  oranges,  and  ginger-beer 
drove  a  thriving  trade ;  and  there  was  not  a 
bar  at  public-house  or  hotel  in  the  place  which 
did  not  receive  an  access  of  custom  during  the 
inquiry.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of,  and 
the  experiences  of  ages  has  shown  that  when 
mankind  talk  they  must  drink  something 
more  inspiriting  than  water ;  also  that  when 
they  drink   that    something   they  invariably 
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talk  in  proportion  to  its  inspiriting  qualities. 
Tea-tables  are  supposed  to  be  the  great 
centres  of  gossip,  and  their  female  devotees 
its  high  priestesses.  This  is  a  popular  fallacy. 
The  ladies  bear  their  part  valiantly,  but  they 
cannot  match  the  men.  From  the  West  End 
club  down  to  the  humblest  public-house,  male 
coteries  are  the  great  sources  of  social  infor- 
mation, which  arrives  in  a  weakened  second- 
hand form  at  the  female  tea-board,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  frequently  robbed  for  obvious 
reasons  of  its  most  racy  characteristics. 

On  the  evening  after  the  termination  of 
the  great  murder  case,  the  pleasant  bow- 
windowed  room  behind  the  bar  at  Burton's 
Hotel,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  opposite 
the  town  hall,  was  occupied  not  only  by  its 
nightly  frequenters,  but  also  by  many  less 
familiar  guests,  who  dropped  in  ostensibly 
for  a  cigar  and  brandy  or  pale  ale  for  the 
good  of  the  house,  but  really  to  hear  the 
news,  or  rather  to  enjoy  the  curious  pleasure 
experienced  by  human  bipeds  in  retelling 
and  rehearing  from  many  different  lips  what 
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they  know  perfectly  already — like  the  readers 
who  enjoy  the  whole  of  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book."  Amongst  these  grave  citizens  was 
Mr.  Warner,  the  owner  of  the  large  linen- 
draper's  shop,  which  makes  the  High  Street 
so  resplendent  with  plate-glass  and  fashion- 
able fabrics. 

"  If  ever  I  saw  guilty  written  on  a  man's 
face,"  he  observed  thoughtfully,  "  it  was 
stamped  upon  Everard's." 

"  I  never  saw  a  fellow  with  such  a  brazen 
look,"  returned  young  Cooper,  of  the  great 
auctioneering  firm.  "  Eastbrook  says  he  is 
awfully  clever." 

"  Those  fellows  generall}-  are,"  added 
Strutt,  the  principal  tailor,  removing  his 
cigar  from  his  lips  and  looking  lovingly  at  it. 
^'  How  I  pity  those  poor  Maitlands  !  " 

"  Nice  fellow,  young  Maitland  !  I've  known 
him  from  a  boy,"  said  Warner.  "  They 
always  deal  with  us.  He  was  in  my  shop  on 
the  very  day  of  the  murder." 

"  Ah  !  and  he  was  in  mine  on  that  same 
day,"    added    Strutt.     "  Taking   manners  he 
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has.  Till  he  went  to  Cambridge,  every 
thread  he  wore  came  from  us.  I  know  him 
well." 

"Looks  ill;  trouble,  perhaps,"  chimed  in 
young  Mr.  West,  cashier  at  the  county  bank. 
"  I  hear  that  this  Everard  was  bred  up  with 
him." 

"He  was,"  returned  Warner;  "but  this 
young  Maitland's  manner  is  up  to  everything. 
The  young  scamp  !  he  came  into  our  estab- 
lishment on  New  Year's  Eve.  Marches  up 
to  me  with  his  hand  held  out,  looking  as  if 
he'd  come  from  London  on  purpose  to  see  me. 
'  How  are  you,  Warner  ?  A  happy  New 
Year  ! '  and  so  on.  '  How  well  you  are  look- 
ing ! '  Inquires  for  every  creature  in  my 
house.  Presently  asks  if  I  can  cash  a  cheque 
for  him — cheque  of  Sir  Lionel  Swaynestone's, 
ten  guineas,  as  good  paper  as  the  Bank  of 
England's,  of  course.  He  wanted  all  gold, 
which  we  couldn't  quite  do,  and  had  to  send 
a  young  man  to  Cave's  for  some  of  it.  '  This 
cheque  is  for  charities  in  our  East  End  parish, 
which  is  frightfully  poor,'  said  he,  and  so  on, 
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and  so  on.  *  And  if  you  should  happen  by 
mistake  to  slip  in  an  additional  guinea, 
Warner,'  says  his  worship,  '  I'll  promise  you 
to  overlook  it  for  once.'  Well,  there  was 
something  in  the  lad's  way  that  got  the  better 
of  me,  and  I  was  weak  enough  to  sHp  in  the 
extra  coin,  though  we  make  a  point  of  keep- 
ing to  local  charities ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  received  the  favour,  not  he. 
Those  are  the  manners  to  make  one's  way  in 
the  world  with." 

"  And  those  are  the  people  who  deserve 
to  get  on,"  interposed  the  auctioneer ;  "  not 
your  surly,  defiant  fellows,  like  this  Everard. 
By  George  !  to  see  him  look  at  the  witnesses. 
I  fancy  he'd  like  to  have  the  physicking  of 
some  of  them  !  " 

"  That's  queer  about  the  cheque,"  said 
Strutt,  the  tailor.  "  Why,  he  got  us  to  cash 
him  a  cheque  that  same  day,  and  would  have 
it  gold,  too !  Our  cheque  was  by  the  Vicar 
of  Oldport — five  guineas." 

"  What !  the  same  day  ?  "  asked  another 
citizen,  who  had  been  listening.     "  What  did 
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he  want  with  fifteen  guineas  in  gold  in  his 
pocket  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Strutt,  ''  he  said  he 
couldn't  bear  paper ;  it  never  seemed  real 
to  him.  And  he  got  over  me  with  his  extra 
coins  just  as  he  did  over  Warner.  We  showed 
him  some  new  patent  braces.  ^  Dear  me, 
Strutt ! '  says  he,  '  is  it  possible  that  you 
don't  know  that  the  younger  clergy  expect 
to  have  these  things  found  them  ?  '  looking 
as  grave  as  a  judge.  '  Found  them,  really, 
Mr.  Maitland  ? '  says  I.  '  To  be  sure  !  braces 
and  smoking-caps,  worked  by  devout  females.' 
Not  much  to  say,  but  the  quaintness  of  the 
manner  tickled  me,  and  one  of  our  young 
men  laughed  out.  Maitland  never  smiled, 
but  asked  for  some  handkerchiefs.  '  The 
faithful  don't  supply  handkerchiefs,  un- 
luckily,' says  he." 

"  He  didn't  look  much  like  joking  in  the 
box,  poor  chap !  "  said  Cooper,  reflectively. 
"  Wonder  what  he  wanted  with  all  that 
gold?" 

"  People    are    fond    of  gold,   particularly 
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ladies  and  clergymen,"  observed  young  West, 
who  was  still  more  surprised  than  the  trades- 
men at  Cyril's  passion  for  specie.  He  stroked 
his  moustache  thoughtfully,  and  wished  that 
professional  etiquette  did  not  forbid  him  to 
relate  his  anecdote,  which  he  thought  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  bag  of  coin  found  in 
the  wood. 

Cyril  had  visited  the  bank  on  that  same 
day,  and  drawn  thirty  pounds  on  his  own 
account.  West  asked  him  the  usual  question, 
"  Notes  or  gold  ? "  expectiug  to  be  asked  for, 
perhaps,  five  pounds  gold,  and  the  rest  paper, 
and  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  ready 
answer,  "  Gold." 

Cyril  laughed.  "  You  think  it  odd  to 
carry  so  much  gold  about,  Mr.  West  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  It  is  unusual,  certainly,  Mr.  Maitland, 
and,  if  it  were  known,  would  be  dangerous." 

"  Oh,  no  one  suspects  a  starveling  curate 
of  being  overburdened  with  coin  !  A  handful 
of  sovereigns  loose  about  me  is  a  whim  of 
mine.      It   makes   me   fancy   myself  a   rich 
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man ;  there  is  an  Arabian  Nights'  flavour 
about  it.  What  a  Dives  you  must  feel  when 
you  shovel  up  the  sovereigns  in  that  know- 
ing little  shovel  of  yours  !  " 

Mr.  West  replied  that  he  could  more  readily 
realize  the  sensations  of  Lazarus,  and  asked 
his  customer  if  he  did  not  frequently  lose 
money,  when  he  saw  him  carelessly  drop  the 
three  little  piles  of  gold  into  his  waistcoat 
pockets. 

"  I  might  if  I  stood  on  my  head,"  returned 
Cyril,  "  and  that  is  not  probable.  If  you 
should  hear  of  a  mild  curate  being  murdered 
and  robbed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days,  you  will  be  able  to  bear  witness  against 
the  assassin.  Nice  weather  for  the  season, 
isn't  it  ?     Good  morning." 

"  Fifteen  and  thirty  make  forty-five,"  mused 
young  West,  "  and  two  fellows  would  have 
at  least  five  pounds  gold  more  about  them  in 
the  common  course  of  things.  Yet,  to  hear 
Maitland  talk,  you  would  think  he  never 
moved  without  his  pockets  full  of  specie.  A 
whim  of  his  !    Clergy  can  lie  as  well  as  others. 
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"  I  tell  you  what,"  he  added  aloud,  "  I 
expect  young  Maitland  could  open  people's 
eyes  about  this  murder,  if  he  cared  to.  Those 
fifteen  sovereigns  went  into  that  bag,  I'll  lay 
any  money." 

"  Not  it,"  returned  Cooper.  "  A  fellow 
wouldn't  ask  a  parson  to  help  him  in  such  a 
scrape,  chum  or  no  chum." 

"He'd  ask  the  devil  himself,"  interposed 
young  Durant,  who  was  articled  to  his  uncle, 
Everard's  solicitor. 

"  In  that  case,  he  would  turn  to  a  lawyer," 
retorted  Cooper,  slily. 

"  Well,"  pursued  West,  "did  you  ever  see  a 
fellow  stutter  over  his  evidence  like  that?  And 
Maitland  so  ready  with  his  tongue.  He  was 
afraid  of  incriminating  his  friend,  poor  chap!" 

"I  was  sorry  for  Miss  Maitland,"  said 
Warner.  "  To  see  her  tremble !  Somebody 
said  she  was  engaged  to  Everard." 

*'  No  engagement,  my  uncle  says,"  replied 
Durant.  "  A  pretty  girl,  like  her  brother, 
but  older,  I  suppose" 

"  Why,  they  are  twins  !    Everybody  knows 

VOL.  II.  F 
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the  Malbourne  twins,"  said  Mr.  Warner. 
''  An  escape  for  her,  if  she  cared  for  this 
doctor  fellow.  Nice  girl ;  our  people  always 
like  to  serve  her.  Do  you  think  they'll  hang 
him,  Strutt  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  broke  in  Burton,  the 
landlord :  "  it's  no  hanging  business.  Ten 
to  one,  Lee  attacked  him.  In  any  case,  there 
was  a  stiff  struggle.  Look  at  the  torn  coat 
and  the  black  eye.", 

"  If  you  try  to  murder  me  with  a  pint  pot. 
Burton,  and  I  round  upon  you,  and  hit  out 
straight  till  I'm  down,  it's  none  the  less 
murder,"  said  another  customer. 

"  This  will  be  manslaughter  at  Belminster," 
said  the  landlord,  oracularly.  "  Who'll  bet 
upon  it  ?     I'll  take  any  odds." 

Even  more  surprised  than  Mr.  West  was 
Lilian,  when,  on  her  parting  with  Cyril  on 
his  return  to  his  duties,  he  asked  her  to  lend 
him  a  couple  of  sovereigns. 

"  Why,  you  extravagant  boy  !  Have  you 
spent  all  those  we  gave  you  for  your  parish  ?  " 
she  asked. 
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Cyril  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  know 
the  fellow  of  old,  Lill,  and  how  he  scatters 
his  coins.  Only  three  guineas,  all  told,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  Cyll !     And  Sir  Lionel's  ten  ? " 

"  On  paper.  You  can't  pay  your  railway 
fare  with  a  cheque.  Oh  yes  !  scold  away. 
I  ought  to  have  brought  more  money  with 
me,  I  dare  say.  I  never  carry  coin  about, 
dear ;  too  sure  to  lose  it.  But,  wonder  of 
wonders,  I  do  chance  to  have  a  five  pound 
note.     There !  " 

Cyril  had  repaired  to  the  Rectory  for  the 
first  time  since  New  Year's  Eve  to  bid  his 
mother  good-bye.  He  could  not  bear  to  be 
there  after  what  had  occurred,  he  said,  and 
he  especially  shrank,  though  he  did  not  say 
so,  from  meeting  Lilian. 

"  Poor  dear  fellow !  sensitive  as  he  is,  no 
wonder  he  cannot  bear  to  be  here,"  com- 
mented Mr.  Maitland.  "  It  is  a  sore  trial  for 
us  all,"  he  sighed,  as  Lilian  turned  her  head 
away. 

For  he  knew  now  of  Lilian's  love  ;  she  had 
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told  him  all  in  the  terrible  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  his  study  on  New  Year's  Day,  when  he 
broke  the  horror  of  Everard's  arrest  to  her, 
and  she  reproached  him  passionately  for  his 
disbelief  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 

But  Cyril  was  obliged  to  conquer  his 
repugnance,  and  bid  his  invalid  mother  fare- 
well, and  the  rush  of  emotion  which  overcame 
him  in  stepping  over  the  threshold,  so  lately 
desecrated  by  Everard's  arrest,  was  thought 
only  natural  and  creditable  to  him.  Lilian 
met  him  there,  and  drew  him  aside  to  her 
room,  where  Everard's  gift  of  Gruercino's 
Guardian  Angel  looked  with  his  rapt,  earnest 
gaze  far  away  over  the  sorrowful  earth  to  the 
distant  heaven  of  joy  and  purity. 

"  Oh,  Cyril !  "  cried  Lilian,  "  why  did  you 
not  come  before  ?  I  have  wanted  you  so. 
They  are  all  against  him.  Every  one  believes 
him  guilty  but  me.  Tell  me,  dear — oh,  tell 
me  that  one  at  least  is  true  to  him !  You  are 
his  friend ;  you  cannot  think  him  guilty." 

Cyril  paused,  his  own  emotion  smothered, 
as  it  were,  by  this  outburst  of  Lilian's,  an 
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outburst  so  foreign  to  her  usual  calm  self- 
control  and  restrained  strength ;  then  he 
opened  his  arms  in  a  rush  of  the  old,  lifelong 
affection,  and  clasped  Lilian  to  his  heart. 

"  I  do  believe  in  him,"  he  said  ;  "  he  is  as 
innocent  as  an  unborn  babe.  I  know  it — I 
know  it !  " 

"  Dear  Cyril,  I  knew  you  would  be  true," 
replied  Lilian.  "  What  shall  we  do,  Cyril  ? 
Oh  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  What,  indeed  ?  "  returned  Cyril,  overcome 
by  the  unaccustomed  passion  of  Lilian,  whose 
tears  miugled  with  his  own,  as  the  twins 
cried  in  each  other's  arms,  just  as  they  had 
done  in  the  old  days  of  childhood. 

"Keep  up  your  heart,  Lill,".said  Cyril, 
caressiugly,  when  they  had  recovered  them- 
selves a  little.  "  After  all,  what  is  it  ?  An 
idiotic  mistake,  a  foolish  mare's  nest,  invented 
by  these  stupid  rustics.  A  little  inquiry  will 
set  all  right." 

"  But  this  verdict — oh,  Cyll !  "  exclaimed 
Lilian,  letting  her  head  droop  once  more  on 
her  brother's  shoulder,  and  weeping  afresh. 
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"  What  is  the  verdict  ?  "  asked  Cyril,  rather 
tremulously,  as  he  stroked  the  rich  waves  of 
Lilian's  hair,  and  rejoiced  that  she  could  not 
see  his  face.     "  Surely  not ?  " 

"  Murder,"  replied  Lilian,  in  low,  shudder- 
ing tones. 

Cyril  uttered  an  exclamation.  Was  it  an 
oath  ?  Lilian  did  not  even  pause  to  commend 
it  to  the  recording  angel's  lenience.  Blue  fire 
shot  from  his  eyes,  and  he  ground  his  teeth. 

"  Asses !  "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  *'  Never 
mind  the  coroner  and  his  stupid  verdict, 
darling,"  he  added  soothingly.  "  Coroners 
happily  do  not  administer  justice.  A  very 
little  evidence  will  set  things  straight.  Henry 
was  not  ill  the  wood.  They  cannot  prove 
him  to  have  been  in  two  places  at  once. 
Widow  Dove  being  out  that  night  was  un- 
lucky." 

"  Everything  seems  unlucky,"  sighed 
Lilian.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
against  him,  Cyril." 

Lilian  raised  her  head,  and  looked  sorrow- 
fully and  appealingly,  as  it  seemed,  into  her 
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brother's  eyes ;  and  a  rush  of  deep  affection, 
springing  from  the  purest  sources  in  his 
nature,  clouded  the  young  man's  glance,  and 
he  clasped  her  once  more  protectingly  to  his 
breast,  feeling,  as  in  the  days  of  his  spotless 
boyhood,  that  no  human  being  could  ever  be 
so  close  and  dear  to  him  as  this  twin-sister, 
whose  being  was  so  closely  and  mysteriously 
interwoven  with  his  own.  All  affections  and 
ties  that  had  since  arisen  seemed  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  this  one  strong  bond  of 
primal  instinctive  love ;  even  the  bond  of 
marriage  seemed  but  a  secondary  thing  by 
the  side  of  it. 

The  twins  had  drifted  apart  of  late  years. 
They  had  thought  that  the  old  childish  union 
must  naturally  grow  weaker  with  the  in- 
creasing complex  claims  of  mature  life ;  but 
now  they  realized  that  it  had  only  sunk  out  of 
sight  for  a  time,  like  an  underground  stream, 
to  break  forth  again  with  renewed  power. 
Lilian's  weakness  and  momentary  self-aban- 
donment called  out  all  that  was  manliest  and 
best    in   Cyril.      Hers,   he    knew,   was    the 
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deeper,  stronger  nature.  He  leant  habitu- 
ally on  her,  and  now  he  was  touched  to  find 
her  leaning  on  him  ;  and  the  tears  they  shed 
together  renewed  and  reconsecrated  the 
strong  kinship  between  them,  like  some  holy 
chrism. 

He  felt  a  happier  and  better  man  than  he 
had  been  for  many  weary  months  after  that 
mingling  of  tears,  and  the  thought  flashed 
through  him,  with  a  mingling  of  pain  and 
sweetness,  that  they  were  too  closely  united 
not  to  stand  or  fall  together ;  either  he  must 
drag  Lilian  down,  or  she  must  raise  him  up. 
Lilian  would  surely,  he  thought,  as  he  gazed 
into  her  clear,  deep,  beautiful  eyes,  be  in 
some  way  his  salvation.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  soothed  and  comforted  her. 

"  You  see,  Lill,"  he  said,  "  somebody  killed 
poor  Lee,  probably  by  accident.  And  if 
things  came  to  the  worst  with  Everard,  that 
somebody  would  certainly  come  forward  and 
clear  him." 

This  seemed  curious  reasoning,  and  yet  it 
comforted  Lilian  strangely.     "  My  great  hope 
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is  in  Alma,"  she  said.     "  I  am  sure  she  can 
throw  light  upon  the  affair." 

A  hot  flame  shot  over  Cyril's  face,  and  he 
turned  his  gaze  from  his  sister's  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.     "  No  doubt,"  he  replied. 

*'  And  then,"  continued  Lilian,  lifting  her 
head  with  a  proud,  indignant  flush,  "  this 
hideous  aspersion  must  vanish." 

"Good  heavens!  Lilian,  do  you  mean  that 
they " 

"  You  have  not  followed  the  evidence, 
Cyril?"  asked  Lilian.  "Get  i]iQ  Advertiser, 
and  you  will  see.  Yes,  they  dare — they 
actually  dare,"  she  continued,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  walking  up  and  down  with  gestures 
of  indignant  disdain,  while  her  eyes  shot 
forth  such  a  stream  of  light  as  Cyril's  were 
wont  to  do,  "  to  charge  him  with  Alma's 
ruin  !  " 

The  twins  had  been  looking  more  alike 
than  ever  during  their  impassioned  interview, 
till  Lilian,  in  her  fiery  indignation,  seemed 
like  an  intensified  Cyril ;  but  now  the  soft- 
ness  and   calm   strength,    which   seemed   to 
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have  passed  from  the  sister  to  the  brother, 
suddenly  left  the  latter,  and  his  face  changed 
and  hardened,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  My  hope  is  that  Alma  may  not  die," 
continued  Lilian,  not  observing  him  in  the 
intensity  of  her  passion. 

"  Die !  "  interrupted  Cyril,  in  a  deep,  strange 
voice,  while  his  breath  came  gaspingly.  "  Is 
there  danger  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  God  is  good.  He  will  not  let 
her  die  till  she  has  proved  Henry's  innocence." 

Cyril  was  trembling  with  a  terrible  hope, 
and  yet  a  dread  of  what  he  dared  not  even  in 
thought  acknowledge.  He  could  not  speak 
for  some  moments,  but  looked  out  into  the 
chill  garden,  smothering  this  fierce  emotion, 
and  striving  to  stifle  a  wish  that  formed 
itself  in  spite  of  his  better  nature.  At  last 
he  turned  to  Lilian,  whose  unexhausted 
passion  continued  to  pour  itself  out  in  the 
same  strain,  with  the  radiant  smile  whose 
magnetism  so  few  could  resist. 

"  What  idiots  we  are,  Lill,"  he  said, 
"  wasting    our    fears    upon    this    phantom ! 
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Old  Hal  will  be  here  laughing  at  the  absurd 
mistake  in  a  week.  There  needs  no  inter- 
position of  Providence  to  arrange  that  simple 
matter.  And,  if  it  were  not  so,"  he  added, 
his  brow  darkening,  "he  must  be  free — at 
any  cost— at  any  cost,"  he  repeated,  below 
his  breath. 

"  At  any  cost,"  he  repeated,  as  he  drove 
his  father  into  Oldport;  and  he  turned  and 
looked  upon  the  grey  head  by  his  side  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  tenderness  and  dismay. 
Mr.  Maitland  was  conversing  cheerily  as  they 
drove  along,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up 
Cyril's  spirits,  and  carefully  avoiding  the 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  everybodj^'s 
mind. 

"  So  Marion  declines  to  come  to  us,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cyril,  in  the  plaintive  tone 
with  which  he  usually  discussed  small  annoy- 
ances :  "  She  says  that  her  place  is  at  Wood- 
lands, under  present  circumstances." 

"  Poor  dear  !  she  is  a  brave  girl.  Perhaps 
she   is   right.     While  George  and   his    wife 
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are  there  she  will  be  cared  for.     Yes,  she  is 

right.       Yet    for     Lilian's     sake — well 

Why,  Cyril  lad,"  he  added,  as  Cyril  lifted 
his  hat  for  a  moment  to  cool  his  hot  forehead, 
just  as  they  were  passing  the  Temple  and  the 
fatal  wood  above  it,  "  that  is  a  nasty  bruise 
on  your  head !     How  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  That  ? "  replied  Cyril,  replacing  his  hat 
with  a  smile,  and  gently  flicking  the  pony 
into  a  better  pace.  "  Oh,  I  did  that  ages 
ago !  I  ran  against  a  door  in  the  dark. 
Here  are  the  Swaynestones.  How  well 
Ethel  sits  her  horse !  Maude  is  inclined  to 
be  heavy." 

"  Those  poor  Maitlands  !  "  Maude  Swayne- 
stone  was  saying  to  her  sister.  "  How  glad 
Cyril  must  be  to  get  back  to  his  parish !  " 

"  How  he  must  hate  papa !  "  returned 
Ethel,  hotly,  "  or  despise  him  for  arresting 
an  innocent  man  on  such  flimsy  grounds !  " 

"  My  dear  Ethel,  your  weakness  for  Dr. 
Everard  carries  you  over  the  bounds  of 
reason." 

When   Cyril   reached  the  railway-station, 
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he  obtained  every  local  paper  published,  and 
forgot  to  pay  for  them  in  his  eagerness  till 
gently  reminded. 

"  Just  in  time,  sir."  the  stall-keeper  said, 
as  he  handed  him  his  change.  "  We  have 
no  copies  of  the  Advertiser  left.  All  the 
papers  printed  double  editions,  too.  The 
Everards  and  Maitlands  are  so  well  known 
in  these  parts." 

"  Are  they  ?  "  replied  Cyril,  turning  away 
with  a  flash  of  blue  fire  from  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  am  bio  wed  !  "  cried  the  stall- 
keeper's  boy-assistant,  doubled  up  with 
laughing.  "  If  that  ain't  young  Maitland 
hisself!" 

Cyril's  hands  shook  as  he  opened  the  sheets 
and  ran  his  eye  down  the  columns  till  he 
saw,  in  large  capitals,  *'  The  Swaynestone 
Murder.  Adjourned  Inquest.  Yerdict."  He 
held  the  paper  so  as  to  shield  his  face  from, 
the  gaze  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  read 
with  growing  horror,  until  cold  drops  stood 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  grew  dry  and 
hard. 
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"  I  never  dreamed  of  this,"  he  muttered. 
"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  never  dreamed 
of  it!" 

Life  seemed  to  him  one  hopeless  tangle  of 
error  and  misery,  against  v^hich  he  was 
powerless  to  strive.  Labyrinth  after  labyrinth 
seemed  to  draw  him  within  their  intermin- 
able folds,  till  his  brain  was  dazed  and  his 
heart  sick.  Nowhere  could  he  catch  the  clue 
to  any  straight  course  ;  by  no  means  could 
he  unwind  the  deadly  coil  that  Fate  had 
wound  so  closely  and  thickly  round  him ; 
as  he  thought,  forgetting  his  own  share  in 
the  work.  What  was  the  good,  he  wondered, 
of  being  born  into  a  world  so  complex,  so 
bewildering,  so  full  of  complicated  motive 
and  baffled  purpose,  so  beset  by  the  devil  and 
all  his  works  ?  He  felt  as  weak  as  any  weaned 
child,  as  terrified  as  a  boy  in  the  dark,  in  the 
presence  of  the  gigantic  evils  striding  upon 
him  ;  his  will  seemed  to  melt  like  wax  within 
him.  Then  he  remembered  Lilian  in  her 
unwonted  passion,  and  the  memory  was  like 
the   balm  of  morning   breezes   through   the 
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open  window  of  a  sick-room,  and  he  made  a 
stand  against  the  mental  and  moral  swoon 
which  threatened  him.  Yes,  in  Lilian,  his 
better  self,  the  saving  clause  of  his  being 
spoke,  and  he  murmured  to  himself  once 
more,  "  At  any  cost." 

Some  fresh  travellejs  got  in  at  Belminster, 
and  Cyril  entered  into  conversation  with 
them,  which  became  animated  as  they  touched 
upon  congenial  topics. 

"  What  a  brilliant  lad ! "  one  of  them 
observed  to  his  companion,  as  they  drove 
away  from  Waterloo  ;  "  one  of  the  half-dozen 
who  can  talk." 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  Cyril  thought  to 
himself,  as  he  sped  eastward  in  his  hansom 
through  the  crowded  streets ;  "  something 
will  turn  up — some  happy  chance." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Early  on  a  bleak  spring  morning,  cold  with 
the  bitter  chill  which  comes  only  at  the 
moment  just  before  the  dawn  of  day  or  the 
turn  of  winter,  and  strikes  into  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bones,  Cyril  Maitland  was 
entering  Belminster  by  the  steep  road  de- 
scending into  the  ancient  city  from  the  windy 
downs  which  partially  surround  it. 

Early  as  it  was,  he  had  walked  far,  having 
risen  from  his  sleepless  couch  in  utter  restless- 
ness, and  sought  to  still  his  inward  fever  by 
bodily  exercise.  A  cup  of  milk  at  a  farmhouse, 
and  a  crust  of  bread,  which  he  tried  in  vain 
to  swallow,  formed  his  frugal  breakfast.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  manual  of  Lenten  devotion, 
which  he  could  not  read.  His  beautiful  eyes 
were  brilliant  with  fever,  and  appeared  all  the 
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larger  from  the  dark  circles  beneath  them. 
''  1  cannot  bear  this  much  longer,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  he  descended  the  steep 
chalky  road,  and  gazed  mechanically  on  the 
grey  old  city,  with  its  solemn  towers  and 
buttressed  minster,  lying  in  the  grey  chill 
liglit  beneath  the  leaden  sky ;  "  my  brain  will 
give  way." 

On  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill  were  some 
large  gloomy  buildings,  one  of  which,  the 
county  jail,  struck  upon  his  sense  with  sicken- 
ing horror.  Everard  was  there,  to  undergo 
his  trial ;  for  nothing  had  occurred,  as  Cyril 
so  fondly  hoped,  to  deliver  him,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  wonder  if  it  were  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  complicated  machinery  of 
English  justice,  an  innocent  man  could  suffer 
the  penalty  of  a  great  crime.  To-day,  Cyril 
thought,  it  must  be  decided.  If  the  wished- 
for  something  failed  to  turn  up,  one  terrible 
alternative  remained,  and  Henry  must  be 
delivered,  as  he  had  told  Lilian,  "  at  any 
cost." 

He   walked   hurriedly  on,    as   those   walk 
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who  are  chased  by  terrible  cares — with  some- 
thing  of  the  weary  haste   of  wild   animals 
ever  on  the  alert  for  lurking  danger — between 
the   old-fashioned    timbered    cottages,    stuck 
at    picturesque    angles,    as    if    dropped    by 
chance  on  the  hillside,  and  becoming  more 
numerous  till  they  fell  into  continuous  line, 
as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where 
the  river  Bele  wound  its  quiet  course  through 
level  mead  and  round  about  the  old  houses, 
which  lay  humbly,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of 
the  lordly  cathedral  and  the  wealthy  streets 
of  the  ancient  city.     Here  a  bridge  spanned 
the  stream,  and  a  little  way  back  from  the 
road  stood  a  quaint  mill,  built  over  an  arch- 
way, to  admit  the  passage  of  the  swift-flowing 
water,  and  overgrown  on  its  gabled,  weather- 
stained   stone    front   by  a  vine,  on  which  a 
leaf  or  two  yet   lingered,  and  about  which 
pigeons  clustered,  hoping  for  sunshine,  and 
sheltered  from  the  bleak  east  wind. 

Cyril  seated  himself  on  the  low  stone  wall 
of  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  into  the  dark 
stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  cottages 
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clustered  thickly  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road.  His  watch  told  him  that  he  had  not 
yet  consumed  all  the  weary  time,  and  the 
running  water  had  a  strange  attraction  for 
him — the  idea  of  sinking  beneath  it,  and  being 
hurried  on  away  and  away  for  ever  was  so 
restful,  though  he  smiled  bitterly  at  the 
thought  that  it  was  scarcely  deep  enough  to 
end  a  man's  troubles.  A  child  had  been 
drowned  there  from  a  cottage  garden  the  day 
before,  but  he  did  not  know  this. 

The  musical  chimes  of  the  city  told  the 
quarter  in  melodious  vibrations  ;  bugles  were 
ringing  from  the  barracks  on  the  heights  ;  the 
hum  of  busy  city  life  was  rising  and  deepening. 
When  the  hour  struck,  he  would  have  to  join 
Lilian  and  his  father  in  the  court,  to  watch 
the  trial,  and  perhaps  bear  witness.  He 
almost  envied  Everard  his  place  in  the 
prisoner's  dock.  He  at  least  was  tortured  by 
no  doubts,  he  had  no  wrestlings  with  a  weak 
and  divided  will ;  his  course  lay  plain  and 
straight  before  him.  Many  thoughts  passed 
through  Cyril's  mind  as  he  sat  there,  regard- 
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less  of  the  bleak  wind,  and  watched  the 
iniresting  water,  and  once  more  he  lived 
through  the  scene  of  the  previous  Sunday. 

His  rector,  with  cruel  kindness,  seeing  that 
the  young  man  was  overwrought  by  the 
labours  which  he  discharged  with  such 
apparently  conscientious  zeal,  and  tortured 
by  anxiety  for  his  friend,  had  bidden  him 
take  a  little  holiday,  and  go  home  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ordeal  of  Everard's  trial. 
Thus,  on  the  Sunday,  Cyril  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  old  familiar  home,  now  so 
distasteful  to  him  through  bitter  associations. 
Tire  Malbourne  witnesses,  including  most  of 
the  Maitland  household,  were  subpoenaed  for 
the  following  day,  and  all  were  present  at 
church,  most  of  them  with  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  Cyril's  sermon  on  Innocents'  Day, 
when  the  slayer  and  the  slain  had  been  there 
also.  To-day  Cyril  enjoyed  the  rare  luxury 
of  forming  one  of  the  congregation ;  but  his 
father,  having  mentioned  at  luncheon,  with  a 
profound  sigh,  that  it  was  christening  Sun- 
day, Cyril,  knowing  that  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
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Marvyn  enjoyed  the  duty,  offered  to  take  it 
for  him. 

"  They  make  me  do  nearly  all  the  baptisms 
at  St.  Chad's,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  fellow-curates'  frequent  requests 
to  relieve  them  of  this  duty,  "  because  the 
babies  seldom  cry  with  me.  And  they  are 
not  engaging  babies,"  he  added ;  ''  utter 
strangers  to  water,  much  less  soap.  We 
frequently  have  children  of  six  or  seven,  and 
they  need  management." 

So  when  the  time  came,  Cyril  rose  from  his 
place  in  the  chancel,  and  walked  down  the 
church  to  the  font,  round  which  three  infants 
were  ranged  with  their  sponsors.  The  con- 
gregation turned  to  the  west,  and  Lilian 
watched  her  brother  with  loving  reverence, 
as  he  poured  the  water  into  the  font,  and 
began  the  solemn  service  in  his  perfect 
manner,  giving  each  word  its  proper  weight 
and  purest  enunciation  in  his  matchless  voice, 
which  was  like  an  organ  with  many  stops. 
The  bright  afternoon  sun  of  early  spring  fell 
upon   him   and   the   pathetic  little  group  of 
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poor  men's  babes  brought  for  his  ministra- 
tions, and  Lilian  no  longer  wondered  at  his 
being  chosen  for  the  duty  at  St.  Chad's,  when 
she  saw  him  bend  and  take  the  children  with 
reverent  tenderness  in  his  arms,  and,  by  some 
subtle  magnetism  in  his  touch,  hush  incipient 
wailings  into  peaceful,  wide-eyed  quiet. 

The  most  impressive  and  touching  of  all 
the  Church's  offices,  this  baptismal  service 
seemed,  under  Cyril's  ministration,  yet  more 
solemn  and  pathetic,  and  the  most  unimagina- 
tive and  commonplace  woman,  whose  child 
was  restored  to  her  arms  in  that  careful  and 
dignified  manner,  could  not  but  feel  that 
something  august  and  wonderful  had  befallen 
the  unconscious  infant  in  the  interval.  Greorge 
Joseph,  a  lusty  babe  whose  vigorous  roars 
had  occasioned  his  being  transported  three 
times  to  the  churchyard,  subsided  into 
cherubic  quiet  after  one  or  two  rebellious 
efforts  at  a  scream,  which  the  graceful  young 
priest  soothed  with  scarcely  perceptible  ges- 
tures, and  began  his  Christian  course  in  a  most 
laudable  manner ;  then  came  a  tinv  Elizabeth 
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Jane,  who  conducted  herself  with  equal  pro- 
priety. Then  Cyril  turned  to  the  third 
infant,  which  he  did  not  recognize  by  its 
friends,  as  he  had  the  others. 

It  was  carried  by  a  widow  woman,  who 
lived  alone  in  the  village,  and  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  and 
the  natural  visitor  of  every  house  in  which 
there  was  trouble  of  any  kind ;  she  was  also 
the  invariable  sponsor  of  infants  who  conferred 
no  credit  on  their  friends.  This  child  was 
better  dressed  than  the  cottager's  children,  all 
in  white,  with  black  ribbons  at  its  shoulders. 
It  was  a  baby  that  no  woman,  from  a  queen 
downwards,  could  have  looked  upon  without 
longing  to  kiss,  and  was  uttering  various 
little  dove-like  murmurs,  which  occasionally 
rose  to  a  crow  of  joy,  and  which  the  magic 
touch,  and  perhaps  the  glance  of  the  priest, 
quieted  into  the  softest  sounds. 

"  Name  this  child,"  said  Cyril,  turning 
to  the  sponsors,  and  expecting  to  hear  some 
feminine  appellation,  a  female  having  already 
by  mistake  taken  precedence  of  it. 
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"  Benjamin  Lee,"  replied  the  widow,  in 
clear,  high  tones,  w^hich  seemed  to  ring 
through  the  silence  of  the  church  and  pierce 
into  the  very  core  of  Cyril's  heart.  He 
staggered,  and  his  face  for  a  moment  was 
whiter  than  the  infant's  dress  or  his  own 
stainless  robe.  Not  the  child  which  St. 
Christopher  bore  on  his  giant  shoulders 
pressed  with  a  more  overwhelming  weight 
upon  him  than  did  this  cooing  babe,  looking 
up  with  the  beautiful,  far-off  gaze  of  baby 
innocence  into  his  white  face,  press  upon  the 
shuddering  arm  which  enfolded  him. 

For  some  seconds  a  dead  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  child's  happy  murmurs,  filled  the 
church.  The  whole  congregation  saw  the 
terrible  emotion  with  w^hich  Cyril  was  shaken 
— his  father,  Mr.  Marvyn,  who  was  looking 
down  pitifully  from  the  reading-desk  and 
reproaching  himself  for  not  having  prepared 
his  pupil,  and  thus  saved  him  from  the  shock, 
the  Swaynestones,  the  Garretts,  his  mother, 
and  Lilian,  all  the  old  familiar  faces  ;  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  sympathetic  stir  through 
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the  congregation,  and  a  feeling  of  terror  lest 
the  poor  young  fellow  should  give  way  utterly, 
and  be  unable  to  continue  the  office. 

But  after  those  few  seconds,  which  seemed 
an  eternity  to  Cyril,  he  mastered  himself  with 
a  strong  effort,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
many-eyed  sympathetic  glances  upon  him, 
and,  plunging  his  right  hand  into  the  holy 
water,  went  quietly  on,  "  Benjamin  Lee,  I 
baptize  thee,"  etc.,  with  his  accustomed 
solemnity,  nor  did  his  voice  falter  once  till  he 
returned  the  infant  to  its  guardian's  arms, 
adjusting  its  robes  with  his  usual  care  as  he 
did  so  ;  only  there  was  a  deeper  meaning  than 
ever  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  the  pathetic 
words  of  the  ritual,  especially  these  :  "  that 
he  may  not  be  ashamed — to  manfully  fight 
under  Christ's  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  devil ;  "  and  Lilian,  who  so  seldom 
displayed  any  emotion,  cried  unrestrainedly 
at  this  passage. 

But  more  than  once  during  the  remainder 
of  the  baptismal  ofSce,  Cyril,  instead  of  read- 
ing "  they  "  and  "  them,"  for  the  three  infants. 
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read  "  he  "  and  "  him,"  especially  at  the  con- 
cluding exhortation,  when  he  looked  ab- 
stractedly at  the  now  sleeping  Benjamin  Lee, 
and  said,  *^  Ye  are  to  take  care  that  tlds 
child,''  etc. 

Then  he  returned  with  a  slow  and  weary 
step  to  the  chancel,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis  ringing  in 
his  ears,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  its  in- 
appropriateness — for  how  'different  was  his 
case  from  that  6f  the  aged  Simeon  with  the 
Redeemer  in  his  arms ! — He  felt  the  sym- 
pathetic gaze  of  the  congregation,  who  were 
still  watching  his  haggard,  troubled  face ; 
and  sat  during  the  sermon  with  that  face, 
and  all  the  passions  which  moved  it,  covered 
by  the  sleeve  of  his  surplice,  like  that  of 
Ulysses  at  the  feast. 

He  had  looked  down  fearfully  upon  the 
sweet  baby  face  resting  so  placidly  against 
his  snowy  dress,  the  "  priestly  ephod,"  as  he 
had  fondly  called  it  with  Keble,  and  his 
bowels  yearned  over  the  helpless  creature  so 
unconscious  of  its  doom  and  of  all  the  tragedy 
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caused  by  its  innocent,  unwelcome  existence ; 
he  looked  in  search  of  some  likeness  that 
might  betray  its  unknown  parent.  Was  it 
fancy  that  he  seemed  to  see,  now  a  look  of 
the  slain  man,  now  a  look  of  his  own  father, 
but  on  the  whole  and  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness, the  features  and  expression  of  Lilian  ? 
Would  others  see  this,  and  would  they 
wonder  at  the  accidental  resemblance,  or  did 
it  exist  only  in  his  own  overwrought,  fevered 
fjuicy  ?  He  could  only  pray  that  the  child 
might  grow  up  with  other  looks ;  yet  dared 
he,  ought  he,  so  to  pray  ? 

This  was  the  scene  re-enacted  in  his  fancy, 
as  he  sat  on  the  low  stone  wall  and  watched 
the  river's  unceasing  flow,  and  felt  no  chill 
in  the  biting  wind.  The  little  head  seemed 
to  rest  still  on  his  throbbing  breast ;  the 
sweet,  deep  eyes  to  gaze  up  into  his  ;  and 
the  tiny  dimpled  fist  to  clutch  vaguely  at  the 
folds  of  the  priestly  garment,  stirring  the 
wildly  beating  heart  beneath  it  with  an 
emotion  that  was  not  wholly  pain,  while  he 
still  seemed  to  read  those   solemn  words   of 
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baptismal  renunciation  and  manful  fighting 
under  the  sacred  banner — words  that  strike 
with  such  awful  reproach  on  the  erring 
soldier  of  the  cross. 

Then  he  thought  of  Lilian,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  swoon  w^ithin  him  ;  and  then  of 
Marion,  the  centre  of  all  his  hopes ;  and  he 
could  look  no  lono^er  on  the  flowins:  water, 
but  rose,  suddenly  conscious  of  the  bleak 
wind  in  which  be  shuddered,  and  hurried  on 
like  one  driven  by  thought,  his  eyes  on  the 
dusty  road.  Better,  far  better,  it  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  the  step  he  meditated  at 
such  dreadful  cost  to  himself  at  the  very  first, 
before  this  fearful  coil  wound  itself  round 
Everard ;  every  moment's  delay  made  it 
worse,  and  now  there  was  scarcely  room  for 
fate  to  alter  things. 

A  beautiful  music  rose  mellow  and  solemn 
upon  his  distracted  ear,  and  floated  softly 
over  the  smoke-wreathed  city — the  cathedral 
bells  calling  to  morning  prayer.  Others 
sounded  from  the  various  churches  in  differing 
cadence,  but  mostly  in  monotone,  and  blended 
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with  the  delicate  chiming  of  the  minster ; 
none  were  silent,  since  it  was  Lent,  and  the 
melodious  confusion  penetrated  with  sweet 
pain  the  very  depths  of  Cyril's  heart.  It 
recalled  the  pleasant  chiming  of  the  waggon 
bells  as  he  heard  them  on  the  fatal  evening 
which  began  all  this  trouble,  and  it  reminded 
him,  by  its  association  with  the  cathedral, 
whose  light  flying  buttresses  were  now 
springing  just  over  his  head,  of  all  the 
hopes  to  which  he  was  about  to  bid  farewell 
for  .  ever.  Marion's  charming  face  hovered 
once  more  smiHngly  before  him,  and  a 
stifled  sob  escaped  him.  Not  many  men,  he 
thought,  had  such  high  hopes  to  renounce, 
and  he  walked  on  up  the  steep  street,  past 
the  quaint,  arcaded  houses  and  the  delicately 
carved  and  fretted  Gothic  cross,  a  man  broken 
in  his  youth,  utterly  wrecked  at  starting,  with 
a  cup  to  drink  that  was  beyond  his  strength. 

A  ragged  child  approached  him  with 
tremulous  voice  and  large  pleading  eyes, 
offering  primroses  to  sell,  and  Cyril  stopped 
even    in  his  misery — for  he  loved   children, 
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and  they  loved  him — to  stroke  its  face  and 
pity  its  chilled,  bare  limbs,  and  give  it  pence 
and  kindly  words  before  he  hurried  on.  The 
boy  somehow  recalled,  by  his  wide,  clear  gaze, 
the  unacknowledged  child  he  had  baptized. 
Would  that  child  be  thus  barefoot  ?  he 
wondered.  Had  this  boy  a  father  who 
suffered  him  to  shiver  in  the  bitter  blast  ? 
The  sweet  bell-music  went  floating  drowsily 
on.  Cyril  found  his  father  and  Lilian,  and 
finally  reached  the  court. 

The  grand  jury  had  found  a  true  bill  of 
murder  against  Everard,  and  he  now  appeared 
in  answer  to  that  indictment. 

Lilian  looked  up,  as  Cyril  dared  not,  when 
Everard  entered,  and  walked  with  his  usual 
firm  step  and  erect  bearing,  but  with  an  air 
of  unaccustomed  hauteur,  into  the  prisoner's 
dock.  A  young  emperor  could  not  have 
ascended  a  throne  with  less  humility  or  a 
gaze  more  unfaltering  than  that  with  which 
the  nsualiy  unassuming,  gentle-mannered 
Everard  mounted  the  dreadful  eminence  of 
the   accused   criminal.     He    looked   steadily, 
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some  said  defiantly,  all  round  the  building, 
measuring  judge  and  jury,  counsel,  and  all 
with  a  comprehensive  gaze ;  it  was  only 
when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  Maitlands  that  a 
hot  flush  sprang  over  his  face  and  a  quiver 
troubled  it  for  a  moment. 

His  features  were  sharpened  by  anxiety  and 
suffering,  and  there  were  dark  circles  under 
his  eyes ;  but  the  confinement  had  not  im- 
paired his  magnificent  strength,  and  the 
reporters  described  him  as  a  powerful  and 
resolute  man,  with  a  defiant  air.  When  called 
upon  to  plead,  his  "  Not  guilty,"  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  negative,  sounded  like  a 
challenge  flung  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole 
world,  which  truly  seemed  to  be  arrayed 
against  him. 

The  judge  did  not  like  his  looks ;  he 
1  bought  such  a  bearing  unsuitable  to  an 
accused  person,  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 
He  looked  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  quailing 
in  the  honest  hazel  eyes,  full  of  the  pride  of 
indignant  innocence.  The  judge's  own  gaze 
plainly   expressed    to   those   who    knew   the 
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man,    "  This    fellow   will   have   to   bite    the 
dust." 

Mr.  Justice  Manby  was  well  known  as  a 
hanging  judge,  and,  though  he  was  as  just  and 
upright  as  perhaps  only  English  judges  are, 
he  was  human,  and  thus  liable  to  have  his 
judgment  biased  by  prejudice,  and  he  con- 
ceived a  prejudice  at  first  glance  against  the 
haughty  prisoner  arraigned  before  him.  Yet 
he  thought  himself  prejudiced  the  other  way. 
Because  he  was  a  strong  Conservative,  a 
staunch  upholder  of  hereditary  right  and 
class  distinctions,  he  feared  lest  he  should 
unconsciously  incline  to  lenience  towards 
criminals  of  gentle  birth,  and  said  within 
himself  that  he  would  not  spare  any  for  his 
gentleness,  but  rather  consider  how  far  more 
guilty  such  are  than  the  uncultured  herd, 
who  scarcely  know  their  right  hands  from 
their  left.  The  jury,  whose  minds  were 
full  of  Palmer  and  his  diabolical  strychnine 
poisonings,  and  who  felt  that  strong  measures 
must  be  taken  to  cripple  the  fearful  power 
the  doctor's  position  of  trust  and  unfettered 
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responsibility  in  homes  gives  him,  were  also 
prejudiced  against  him  by  this  haughty 
bearing,  and  esteemed  him  to  be  a  villain 
eminently  dangerous  to  society.  Truly,  as 
Lilian  said,  the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed 
to  fight  against  Everard. 

Even  his  counsel  did  not  believe  his  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  and  advised  him  very 
earnestly  to  plead  guilty  to  the  minor  charge. 
"  How  can  I  plead  guilty  when  I  am  inno- 
cent ?  "  thundered  Everard.  "  I  tell  you  I 
never  even  saw  the  man  after  the  Sunday, 
and  had  quite  as  much  motive  for  killing 
you  as  him ;  indeed,  more,"  he  added,  for 
he  felt  inclined  to  personal  violence  on  some 
of  those  who  so  sorely  misjudged  him,  parti- 
cularly this  barrister,  who  was  master  of  the 
peculiar  facial  expression  that  may  be  called 
the  barrister's  sneer,  the  expression  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  too  much  of  the  wrong  side  of 
human  nature.  The  counsel  understood  the 
flash  of  his  client's  eyes,  and,  when  he  looked 
at  his  powerful  frame,  was  glad  that  he  was 
not  like  the  unfortunate  Ben  Lee,  alone  in  a 

VOL.  II.  H 
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wood  with  him.  It  was  his  business,  however, 
to  defend  the  prisoner,  and  not  to  judge  him, 
and  he  did  his  best,  fettered,  as  a  man  with 
any  conscience  must  be,  by  the  beHef  that  his 
cause  was  a  bad  one. 

The  great  thing,  as  Cyril  had  suggested, 
was  to  prove  an  alihi ;  and  to  this  end, 
Granfer,  WilHam  Grove's  child,  Winnie 
Maitland — a  feeble  trio,  truly — and  Widow 
Dove  were  relied  upon.  The  latter,  to  Mr. 
Hawkshaw's  dismay,  had  already  been  sub- 
poenaed for  the  prosecution,  at  which  Everard 
smiled ;  he  could  not  fear  her.  Straun,  the 
blacksmith,  who  deposed  to  having  seen 
Everard  leaving  the  village  in  the  direction 
of  Swaynestone  some  time  before  Stevens  saw 
him  leave  the  Rectory  by  the  back  of  the 
churchyard,  was  further  reckoned  a  strong 
ally,  but  on  being  put  to  the  test,  he  was 
fatally  positive  about  the  grey  suit  and  the 
stick,  and  broke  down  utterly  as  to  the  time 
on  cross-examination. 

Then  Alma  was  a  strong  tower  of  hope, 
though  reckoned  among  the  witnesses  for  the 
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other  side  ;  she  would  at  least  dissipate  the 
calumny  based  upon  the  misconceptions  of 
Judkins  and  her  step-mother,  and  would 
explain  the  nature  of  her  meetings  with 
Everard  in  the  spring,  when  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  long  discussions  upon 
Mrs.  Lee's  symptoms,  and  she  would  also 
enlighten  people  about  those  unfortunate 
lectures  on  botany  which  Everard  now  saw 
with  remorseful  humiliation  to  have  been  so 
injudicious. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  witness  after 
witness  repeated  or  enlarged  upon  the  former 
evidence,  Everard  realized  the  sensations  of 
the  man  in  the  story,  the  horror  of  which 
had  fascinated  his  childhood — of  the  sleeper 
in  the  ghastly  four-post  bedstead,  the  top  of 
which  slowly  and  remorselessly  descended 
upon  him  till  it  threatened  to  become  too  late 
to  escape  from  the  narrowed  aperture,  and  he 
should  struggle  in  vain  against  his  irresistible 
doom. 

At  first,  in  spite  of  all  the  annoyance  and 
vexatious  notoriety  of  his  unjust  committal  and 
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detention,  Everard  had  believed  that  it  must 
end,  after  the  weighing  and  sifting  of  evidence 
at  the  final  trial,  in  his  acquittal;  the  worst 
he  feared  was  leaving  the  court  wiih  the 
stains  of  unrefuted  suspicion  upon  him  :  hut, 
as  the  trial  proceeded,  a  terrible  conviction 
that  a  miscarriage  of  justice  might  occur  was 
slowly  burnt  into  his  soul. 

The  appearance  of  Widow  Dove  in  the 
witness-box  gave  him  a  faint  hope,  though, 
having  been  absent  from  home,  she  could  not 
prove  his  presence  at  her  cottage  ;  she  could 
merely  show  the  credibility  of  his  tale.  It 
was  not  possible,  he  thought,  that  a  man, 
acting  as  he  was  accused  of  doing,  would  set 
up  such  a  feeble  pretence  at  alibi  as  to  pre- 
tend to  go  to  a  house  from  which  he  averred 
the  inmates  were  absent ;  it  would  be  so  very 
simple  to  upset  this  defence  by  the  production 
of  the  inmates. 

What  was  his  amazement  on  hearing  the 
witness  quietly  depose,  "  On  December  31,  I 
was  at  home  all  day  with  my  daughter,  who 
was  in   bed   with   a   cold.     A   book-hawker 
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called  in  the  forenoon  ;  no  one  else  came  to 
the  cottage  till  six  in  the  evening,  when 
Abraham  Wood  looked  in  on  his  way  home 
from  work  to  get  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and 
had  some  tea."  Questioned  by  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  she  said  that  she  was  in  the  house 
from  twelve  till  six,  not  even  going  into  her 
garden  all  that  time.  Her  cottage  had  only 
two  rooms,  with  a  kind  of  shed  or  lean-to, 
which  served  as  scullery.  Asked  at  what 
hour  she  lighted  her  candle,  she  replied  that 
she  did  so  about  dusk. 

The  counsel  did  not  guess  what  really 
happened — that  the  widow,  busy  in  the  sleep- 
ing-room with  her  daughter,  let  her  gorse-fire 
burn  out,  and,  being  short  of  fuel,  did  not 
re-light  it,  bitter  cold  as  it  was,  till  she  wished 
to  boil  her  tea-kettle  after  Everard  had  left 
the  dark,  fireless  cottage,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  untenanted  ;  and  the  poor 
woman's  pride  rendered  her  by  no  means 
eager  to  volunteer  this  information.  The 
daughter  corroborated  her  mother's  state- 
ment, knowing  nothing  of  the  extinguished 
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fire  or  her  mother's  occupation  at  the  time  of 
Everard's  visit,  that  of  cutting  gorse-stems  in 
the  shed.  Wood,  the  labourer,  who,  beguiled 
by  the  cheery  glow  of  the  widow's  fire  on  his 
evening  walk  home,  got  his  pipe-light  and 
cup  of  tea  at  the  cottage,  gave  evidence  that 
the  fire  was  alight.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  thought 
his  client  a  fool  to  invent  so  lame  a  story. 
Everard  believed  that  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  dreadful  nightmare,  which 
must  speedily  end. 
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CHAPTER   XYII. 

The  Alma  Lee  who  appeared  in  the  witness- 
box  was  a  very  different  being  from  the 
happy  and  innocent  girl  who  rode  home  in 
Long's  waggon  to  the  music  of  the  bells  in 
the  grey  November  evening,  unconscious  of 
the  complicated  meshes  of  trouble  which  the 
fates  were  weaving  about  the  simple  strand 
of  her  commonplace  lot. 

Her  experience  of  the  bitter  realities  of 
life  had  added  a  terrible  lustre  to  her  beauty, 
and  developed  her  character  in  an  unexpected 
direction.  It  was  a  nature,  as  Lilian  said, 
full  of  noble  possibilities  and  strong  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  in  its  perversion  it  resembled 
some  mighty  stream  turned  aside  from  its 
natural  course,  and  overflowing  its  banks  in 
new  and    disastrous  ways,  bringing    devas- 
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tation  where  it  should  have  brought  blessing. 
The  shame  which  would  have  crushed 
slenderer  and  sweeter  natures  kindled  a 
scornful  indignation  in  Alma,  and  a  sense 
of  the  cruel  disproportion  of  her  punishment 
to  her  guilt — a  guilt  which  looked  angel-faced 
by  the  side  of  a  thousand  deeper  sins  which 
daily  pass  not  only  unavenged,  but  almost 
as  matters  of  course — kindled  a  fierce  resent- 
ment in  her.  Suffering  had  hardened  her  ; 
she  was  a  moral  ruin,  and  when  she  stepped 
with  a  firm  and  not  ungraceful  carriage  into 
the  witness-box,  and  looked  round  the  court 
with  haughty  defiance,  every  one  compared 
her  bearing  with  that  of  the  prisoner,  and 
pronounced  them  a  pair  of  impenitent  evil- 
doers. 

Alma's  features  had  lost  their  youthful 
softness  and  indecision  of  outline  ;  they  were 
now  like  chiselled  marble,  firm  and  pure 
and  beautiful  in  curve.  They  had  indeed 
been  chiselled  into  shape  by  the  sharp 
strokes  of  passion  and  suffering  and  wrong— - 
terrible  sculptors,  to  whom  the  human  face 
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is  as  wax  ready  for  modelling.  The  dark, 
almond-shaped,  rather  melancholy  eyes  now 
burned  with  the  fire  of  intense  resolution ; 
the  full,  rich  red  lips  were  fuller,  but  firmer  ; 
they  met  in  a  curve  of  sharpest  accuracy, 
their  former  pretty  wilfulness  forgotten  with 
girlhood  and  innocence.  Her  figure  had  ex- 
panded into  a  statuesque  nobility,  and  all 
rustic  awkwardness  in  her  gestures  was  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  unconscious  dignity  of 
her  tragic  fate. 

Her  appearance  created  great  surprise,  and 
a  murmur  of  involuntary  admiration  stirred 
the  court  as  she  entered  the  box,  and  cast 
her  defiant  glance  around.  It  was  no  gentle, 
penitent  Magdalen,  as  people  expected,  but 
a  proud,  self-reliant  woman,  magnificent  even 
in  ruin.  The  girl  in  the  waggon  said  her 
prayers  daily,  hoped  for  heaven,  and  would 
by  no  means  have  told  a  lie  :  so  she  thought, 
for  she  had  never  endured  temptation,  and 
had  never  needed  to  practice  self-restraint  in 
her  easy,  simple  life,  though  she  knew  self- 
denial,  but  it  was  the  self-denial  of  impulse, 
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not  principle.  The  woman  in  the  witness- 
box  still  prayed — she  had  prayed  for  the 
death  of  her  unborn  child — but  she  no  longer 
hoped  for  heaven.  She  knew  that  it  is 
not  for  such  as  love  man  more  than  God, 
and  renounce  it  at  the  bidding  of  another, 
and  yet  she  did  not  repent ;  she  knew  that 
her  brief  season  of  evil-doing  was  the  sweetest 
in  her  life,  sweeter  far  than  any  hopes  of 
heaven  had  ever  been ;  she  regretted  only 
that  it  was  past  for  ever.  She  was  now  an 
outcast  from  heaven  above  and  from  the 
world  below,  and  lies  were  of  little  consequence 
to  her. 

As  she  stood  in  the  witness-box,  one  voice 
rang  in  her  ears  and  through  her  heart  with 
these  words  of  terror :  "  Oh,  Alma,  save 
me,  save  me !  You  know  I  never  meant 
it !  "  It  was  almost  the  last  voice  she  heard 
before  the  terrible  darkness  that  came  upon 
her  when  she  felt  that  her  hour  was  come, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  pity  her.  When  at 
last  the  darkness  cleared  and  her  reason 
returned,  that  voice  rang  piercingly  through 
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all  the  chambers  of  her  brain,  awaking  all 
the  bitter  misery  of  the  past  months  with  the 
added  tragedy  of  that  fatal  night,  and  making 
her  wish  she  had  never  been  born. 

But  nature,  so  inexorably  just  in  exacting 
debts,  is  equally  just  in  paying  them,  and 
had  in  reserve  an  unsuspected  store  of  wealth 
for  the  unfortunate  girl.  When  she  saw  the 
beautiful  child  for  whose  death  she  had 
prayed,  a  fresh  spring  opened  within  her, 
and  she  rejoiced  over  him  with  the  strong 
passion  of  her  nature.  Once  more  she  had 
something  to  love  and  live  for,  to  devote 
herself  to  body  and  soul,  something  entirely 
her  own,  all  the  more  her  own  that  he  was 
scorned  and  rejected  by  others.  Her  joy  in 
this  innocent  creature  restored  her  to  health  of 
mind  and  body,  and  deepened  her  old,  never- 
dying  love  for  the  man  who  had  long  ceased 
to  love  her — the  man  whose  imploring  cry, 
"  Oh,  Alma,  save  me,  save  me  !  "  always  rang 
in  her  heart. 

Mr.  Braxton,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, handled  this  his  favourite  witness  with 
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the  utmost  delicacy  of  his  art.  To  have  her 
sworn,  and  say,  "  I  am  Alma  Lee,  etc. ;  the 
deceased,  Benjamin  Lee,  was  my  father.  I 
last  saw  him  alive  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  31,"  was  simple  enough,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  anything  more  from  her. 
It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  she  said, 
under  the  dexterous  handling  of  Mr.  Braxton 
— a  handling  fiercely  criticized  by  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  and  often  provoking  a  battle-royal 
between  the  counsel,  and  obliging  Mr.  Justice 
Manby  more  than  once  to  cast  his  truncheon 
into  the  arena  as  a  signal  to  cease  fighting. 
She  was  in  the  wood  known  as  Temple  Copse 
with  a  friend.  That  friend,  she  admitted 
reluctantly  at  length,  was  her  child's  father  ; 
his  name  could  in  no  wise  be  extracted  from 
her. 

"  Were  you  in  the  wood  by  appointment  ?  " 
from  Mr.  Braxton. 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  the  torn  letter  produced  refer  to  the 
appointment  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Was  it  written  by  the  prisoner  ?  " 
Furious    onslaught    on    the    part    of    Mr. 
Hawkshaw,     interposition     of     Mr.     Justice 
Manby,   and  repetition  of  the  question  in  a 
different  form. 

"  By  whom  was  the .  letter  produced 
written  ?  " 

Silence  on  the  part  of  witness.  At  last, 
after  delicate  manipulation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Braxton,  "It  was  written  by  the  person  I 
met  in  the  wood." 

Sensation  in  court,  which  was  crowded, 
and  included  a  few  ladies  of  lovely  feature 
and  rich  attire. 

Alma  continued,  amid  a  repetition  of 
skirmishes  between  the  two  counsel,  and 
many  rebellions  against  Mr.  Braxton  on  her 
own  part,  to  give  the  following  evidence. 
She  had  been  standing  on  the  spot  where  her 
father  subsequently  fell  for  some  minutes 
with  the  mysterious  friend,  who  was  dressed 
in  the  fatal  grey  suit,  and  carried  the  stick 
produced  in  court.  He  offered  her  money  for 
her  child's  support — a  bag  of  gold.     This  she 
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Lad   refused   many   times,   when   her  father 
appeared  suddenly. 

He  carried  a  stick — a  rough  and  heavy 
staff,  fresh  cut  from  the  hedge — was  angry 
and  excited,  dashed  the  bag  of  gold  to  the 
ground,  stamped  on  it,  and  began  upbraiding 
the  young  man.  He  ordered  his  daughter 
to  leave  them,  and  she  did  so.  She  waited 
outside  the  copse,  listening,  and  fearful  that 
something  would  happen.  She  heard  voices 
indistinctly,  and  at  last  sounds  like  men 
struggling.  She  turned  faint,  and  when  she 
recovered  a  little  there  was  silence. 

She  was  returning  to  the  wood,  when  a 
figure  rushed  towards  her,  bleeding  in  the 
face,  the  grey  suit  torn  and  stained,  and 
covered  with  brambles  and  dead  leaves. 
He  said — here  the  witness  broke  down,  and 
wept  so  bitterly  that  she  could  not  speak  for 
some  time — he  said  that  he  had  killed  her 
father  by  an  accidental  blow  that  he  had 
given  in  defending  himself;  that  Lee  had 
assaulted  him  with  great  violence,  of  which 
he  bore  the  mark ;  and  at  last  he  entreated 
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her  to  save  liim.  "  I  promised  that  I  would 
never  betray  him,"  said  Ahiia,  with  calm 
simplicity,  as  she  drew  her  black  drapery 
round  her,  "  and  I  never  will."  She  related 
further  that  she  bid  him  leave  the  spot 
quickly,  before  her  mother  returned  from 
Malbourne  and  met  him,  and  that  he  did  so ; 
and  that  she  herself  regained  her  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  went  to  bed,  being 
very  ill,  and  knew  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
search  for  and  discovery  of  her  father's  body 
until  her  partial  recovery  weeks  later. 

The  evidence  of  Judkins  was  fuller  than 
that  he  gave  at  Oldport.  He  deposed  to 
seeing  Alma  enter  the  wood  shortly  before 
Everard  entered  it  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Ingram  Swaynestone  also  witnessed 
to  seeing  her,  or  rather  a  female  form  which 
he  supposed  to  be  hers,  among  the  hazels 
which  bordered  the  copse,  as  he  rode  up 
the  meadow  before  he  met  the  grey-suited 
figure.  Swaynestone  had  often  seen  the  two 
together  in  the  spring,  knew  that  Everard 
visited  Mrs.  Lee  twice  a  day,  and  had  seen 
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Alma  accompany  him  on  his  homeward  way 
some  distance,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
him.  Judkins,  in  describing  these  meetings, 
said,  in  the  witness-box,  "  They  walked  slow 
and  strolling,  like  people  who  keep  company." 

All  this  Alma  admitted.  Dr.  Everard  made 
her  accompany  him  through  a  field  or  two 
sometimes,  she  said,  that  she  might  have 
fresh  air,  which,  he  said,  she  needed.  He 
used  to  give  her  directions  about  her  mother, 
and  receive  her  account  of  her  symptoms ;  he 
used  also  to  ask  her  about  plants,  explain 
them  to  her,  and  ask  her  to  procure  him 
specimens.  They  could  not  say  much  re- 
specting the  symptoms  before  the  woman  who 
helped  to  nurse  Mrs.  Lee,  because  she  was 
indiscreet,  and  told  all  to  the  patient.  Dr. 
Everard  had  given  her  a  book  or  some  trifle 
every  Christmas  since  she  was  six  or  seven 
years  old. 

Alma  was  told  of  the  peril  of  concealing  a 
felony,  she  was  threatened  with  committal 
for  contempt,  she  was  informed  that  she 
became   an    accessory   to   her   father's  death 
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after  the  fact  if  she  continued  to  conceal  the 
name  of  his  murderer ;  but  she  was  stubborn, 
trembhng  and  turning  pale  at  the  words 
"  accessory  after  the  fact."  She  was  further 
told  that  her  oath  required  her  not  only  to 
say  whether  or  no  the  prisoner  was  the  man 
who  dealt  the  fatal  blow,  but  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  actual  murderer,  supposing  the 
accused  to  be  innocent. 

Alma  trembled  more  and  more  as  her 
examination  proceeded ;  the  heavy  air  made 
her  giddy  and  faint,  and  the  unaccustomed 
excitement  and  agitation  of  her  terrible 
position  confused  her  faculties.  To  the 
question,  "  Had  the  prisoner,  on  leaving  the 
wood,  the  stick  produced  in  his  hand  ?  "  she 
replied,  "  No  ;  he  was  wringing  his  hands," 
and  she  made  similar  slips  ;  and,  finally,  to 
the  question,  "  Is  the  man  who  met  you  in 
the  copse  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  or  some 
other  man  ? "  she  replied,  with  a  sob  and  a 
shudder,  in  words  that  thrilled  every  ear  in 
the  building,  ''  It  is  the  prisoner." 

When  Everard   heard    these    fatal  words, 

TOL.  II.  I 
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he  trembled  so  that  he  seemed  about  to  fall ; 
the  sweat  of  agony  stood  on  his  brow  and 
dabbled  the  short,  curly  brown  hair  that  he 
had  pushed  over  it  in  the  growing  agitation 
of  Alma's  evidence  ;  and  the  eyes  with  which 
he  gazed  upon  the  pale  and  shuddering 
witness  had  a  dazed  and  filmy  look.  In 
one  moment  the  real  truth  flashed  upon  him, 
illuminated  by  the  lightning  of  Alma's  pas- 
sionate glances,  and  the  whole  history 
arranged  itself  dramatically  before  him  in  its 
minutest  details  with  a  vivid  distinctness 
that  never  more  left  him. 

Glimpses  of  truth  more  bitter  than  death 
to  believe  had  come  upon  him  many  a  time 
before,  only  to  be  driven  away  by  the 
scornful  incredulity  of  a  loyal  and  generous 
nature.  As  the  evidence  developed  before 
him,  these  glimpses  became  more  frequent 
and  more  difficult  to  combat,  though  the 
hateful  suspicions  were  never  dwelt  upon ; 
but  now,  in  that  moment  of  vivid,  heart- 
piercing  revelation,  every  little  suspicious 
circumstance,  unnoticed  at  the  time,  rose  up 
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with  magic  swiftness,  and  fitted  into  its 
natural  place  in  one  long  unbroken  chain, 
of  perfectly  sequent,  convincing  evidence. 
Words,  gestures,  accents,  once  regarded  in 
such  different  lights,  now  showed  clear  in 
one  lurid  flame  ;  widely  floating  reminiscences, 
conjectures,  hypotheses  rushed  together  in  a 
coherent  whole,  and  an  awful  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  human  iniquity  caused  Everard's 
soul  to  swoon  within  him.  A  faint  groan 
escaped  him,  audible,  low  as  it  was,  in  the 
startled,  momentary  silence  of  the  court. 

"  There  is  no  God,"  he  said  within  himself; 
"  there  is  no  good,  no  help  anywhere." 

After  this,  the  trial,  which  was  virtually  at 
an  end,  seemed  to  have  no  further  interest 
for  him.     He  stood  in  his  dreadful  place  like 
one  crucified,  and  listened  abstractedly  to  the 
further    proceedings — Alma's   cross-examina- 
tion, Mr.  Braxton's  triumphant,   ''That,  my 
lord,  closes  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution," 
Mr.  Hawkshaw's  laboured  and  lame  address, 
the  few  and  feeble  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
and    the    judge's    able    and    comprehensive 
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summing-up — with  a  listless  face  and  a  soul 
full  of  darkness. 

Cyril    was    not    in    court    when    Alma's 
examination   was   thus   concluded.      He  had 
listened   to  part  of  it  on  the  previous  day, 
and  then   rushed   away,  unable   to   bear   it. 
On   this    morning   he   had    felt    unequal    to 
hearing  more,  and  a  friend,  seeing  his  con- 
dition  of  mental   unrest,  had   recommended 
him  to  try  a    brisk  walk,  promising  to  tell 
him  what  passed  whenever  he  should  return 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  court.     Cyril  wandered 
restlessly  about,  more  haggard  and  feverish 
than  ever,   trying   to  brace  himself  to    the 
performance    of   his    obvious   and   long-neg- 
lected   duty,    and  yet,  with  the  unreason  of 
weak    and    sanguine    temperaments,    hoping 
against  hope  that  something  might  still  turn 
up  to  absolve  him  from  the  necessity  before 
which  every  fibre  of  his  being  shuddered  in 
mortal  anguish. 

The  old-fashioned  streets  seemed  to  him 
like  the  architecture  of  dreams,  and  the  figures 
hurrying;  to  and  fro  had  no  more  reality  for 
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him  than  the  flitting  phantoms  of  a  night- 
mare. The  blood  throbbed  in  his  temples 
like  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine ;  he  wondered 
how  his  brain  had  borne  its  dreadful  pressure 
so  long.  He  wandered  into  the  sweet,  sunn}^ 
stillness  of  the  Close,  and  strove  to  calm  him- 
self by  the  peaceful  suggestions  and  hallowed 
associations  of  the  semi-monastic  spot.  The 
voices  of  children  at  play  came  harmoniously 
over  the  wall  of  the  canons'  gardens ;  some 
quietly  dressed  ladies  went  by;  the  dean 
issued  from  beneath  the  lovely  pointed  arches 
which  formed  a  porch  to  the  Deanery,  and 
walked  with  a  dignified  quiet,  free  from  loiter- 
ing, across  the  sunshiny  grass.  Cyril  looked 
wistfully  at  his  bland,  wholesome,  yet  delicate 
face,  and  remarked  to  himself  on  the  peculiarly 
English  combination  of  piety  and  aristocracy 
which  is  the  special  note  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  Anglican  clergy,  and  wondered  whether 
piety  or  aristocracy  were  the  larger  ingredient 
in  the  mixture  so  pleasing  to  some  minds. 
Years  afterwards  he  recalled  these  idle  reflec- 
tions, as  people  recall  the  trifles  which  belong 
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to  the  critical  moments  of  life  and  become 
stamped  upon  the  memory  along  with  the 
crises  themselves.  The  rooks  were  busy  in 
the  great  leafless  elms,  sailing  across  the 
blue  sky  or  clustering  about  the  boughs  with 
a  confused,  reiterated  cawing,  which  recalled 
the  breezy  downs  of  home  and  the  white  peace 
of  boyhood. 

The  massive  cathedral  looked  solemnly 
peaceful  in  the  bright,  cold,  spring  sunshine, 
which  made  the  flying  buttresses  and  other 
salient  points  cast  sharply  cut  shadows  on  its 
grey  surface.  It  seemed  to  offer  peace  to 
Cyril's  distracted  soul,  and  he  left  the  sun- 
shine and  entered  the  vast  building,  soothed 
for  a  moment  by  its  shadowy  echoing  still- 
ness. Some  idea  of  betaking  himself  to 
prayer  possessed  him,  but  he  could  not  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  he  rose  from  his  knees  and 
jDaced  the  echoing  aisles,  looking  up,  as  if  for 
help,  into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  arched  roof. 
Some  organ  notes  soon  soared  thither — a 
brief  prelude ;  then  Mendelssohn's  air,  "  If 
with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  Me."     His 
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fancy  supplied  the  mellow  pathos  of  a  tenor 
voice  to  the  lovely  melody,  and  he  stood 
beneath  the  solid  arches  of  the  great  Norman 
transept,  wistful  and  hushed  for  a  moment. 

"  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him  !  "  he  echoed. 

The  air  died  away,  and,  after  a  brief  pause, 
one  of  Bach's  magnificent  fugues  was 
thundered  forth  in  complex,  ever-increasing 
majesty,  till  it  seemed  charged  with  the 
agony  and  passion  and  exultation  of  some 
great  war  of  young  and  mighty  nations,  full 
of  the  "  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood,"  which  belong  to  the  warrior's 
battle.  The  tumult  echoed  through  all  the 
recesses  of  Cyril's  being ;  it  gave  an  outlet  to 
the  stormy  agitation  within  him.  He  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  full  power  of  the 
mighty  harmony,  glad  to  lose  himself,  if  but 
for  a  moment.  But  the  conflict  of  the  contra- 
puntal parts  harmonized  too  well  with  the 
conflict  in  his  soul ;  it  was  no  longer  a  battle 
of  the  warrior,  but  a  strife  of  powers,  celestial 
and  infernal. 
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He  covered  his  face  witli  his  hand,  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  and  seemed  to  see  countless 
legions  of  warring  angels  flash  in  glittering 
cohorts  over  the  universe,  and  then  to  hear 
the  crash  of  the  countercharge  of  the  dusky 
armies  of  hell.  Now  the  bright-armoured 
squadrons  are  driven  back,  and  Cyril's  heart 
shakes  within  him.  Is  hell  stronger  than 
heaven  ?  Shall  wrong  conquer  right  ? 
Michael,  the  Prince  himself,  is  driven  back, 
and  the  fiend,  with  the  face  of  marred  but 
never-forgotten  glory,  is  triumphant.  But 
no;  the  adamantine  swords  flash  out  again, 
the  dazzling  wings  cleave  the  blue  ether,  and 
the  vast  squadrons  of  dusky  horror  are  driven 
back — back  into  endless  abysses  of  chaotic 
night. 

The  angel  trumpets  peal  out  in  heart- 
stirring  triumph,  the  music  ceases,  and  Cyril 
is  left  alone,  his  cheek  pressed  against  the 
chill,  rough  stone,  and  hot  tears  rushing 
down  his  face.  Was  the  angel  combat  for  a 
human  soul  ?  or  was  all  that  tumult  of  war 
only  the   strife   within   one   narrow   human 
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breast  ?  In  that  case,  lie  felt  he  was  undone 
— his  will  was  too  weak ;  evil  was  too  strong 
for  him.  He  could  find  no  peace,  even  in 
that  holy  place.  He  turned  and  paced  rapidly 
down  the  long  nave,  and  offered  to  a  stray 
sightseer,  in  his  abstraction,  the  striking 
spectacle  of  an  ascetic-looking  young  clergy- 
man wearing  his  hat  in  a  cathedral. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  stranger,  solemnly 
accosting  him,  "  are  you  aware  that  this 
building  is  consecrated  ?  " 

Cyril  flushed,  and  tore  off  his  hat,  mur- 
muring some  words  of  explanation.  Then 
he  rushed  out  into  the  sunshine,  where  he 
met  his  friend,  evidently  big  with  tidings. 

"  Well  ? "  he  asked,  his  lips  growing  dry 
with  apprehension. 

"  Well,  Maitland,  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up 
with  the  poor  fellow.  There  is  no  doubt 
now  ;  Alma  Lee  has  confessed  all." 

"All?"  asked  Cyril,  steadying  himself 
against  the  stone  lintel  of  the  side  door. 

"  Yes.  She  was  outside  the  copse.  She 
heard  a  struggle;  Everard  rushed  out,  covered 
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with  blood,  and  said  he  had  accidentally 
struck  the  fatal  blow  in  self-defence,  and  im- 
plored her  to  save  him." 

"  Everard  ?  Did  she  swear  that  Everard 
did  it  ?  "  asked  Cyril,  in  a  strained,  unmusical 
voice. 

"  Yes ;  she  swore*  to  him  at  last.  Not 
that  any  one  ever  had  the  slightest  doubt. 
Poor  fellow !  he  should  have  pleaded  guilty. 
After  all,  what  is  accidental  homicide  in  self- 
defence  ?  " 

"  What  indeed ! "  returned  Cyril,  in  the 
same  strange  voice,  with  an  unusual  look  in 
his  face. 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  his  friend 
said  nothing,  sympathizing  with  his  trouble. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  from  the  lintel  with 
an  effort,  and  walked  quickly  away.  "  I 
must  go  to  the  court  at  once,"  he  said,  with 
quiet  determination. 

"  I  would  stay  away,  if  I  were  you,"  said 
the  friend,  accompanying  him  nevertheless. 
"  After  all,"  he  added,  with  blundering  at- 
tempts at  consolation,  ^'  the  poor  fellow  has 
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not  been  to  blame.  As  for  that  entanglement, 
Maitland,  you  must  not  judge  it  from  a 
clerical  point  of  view.  The  world  smiles  on 
these  youthful  follies.  As  a  medical  man  in 
practice,  it  would  have  gone  against  him  ; 
but  then,  he  is  not  yet  in  practice,  and  every 
one  knows  that  young  blood  is  not  iced.  His 
blunder  was  in  denying  it.  If  he  had  but 
pleaded  guilty,  Manby  would  have  let  him 
down  easily  enough.  Such  a  magnificent 
girl,  too !  Few  men  but  Braxton  would  have 
dragged  it  out  of  her.  She  looked  like  death 
when  she  said  it.  You  see,  she  had  sworn 
to  shield  him.  Fancy  letting  that  out  in 
the  witness-box !  " 

^'  You  see,"  interrupted  Cyril,  suddenly — 
for  this  kind  of  talk  was  more  than  he  could 
bear — "  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  must  look  at 
these  things  from  a  clerical  point  of  view." 

Cyril's  very  slight  evidence  had  not  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  repeated  at 
the  trial ;  Lilian's  was,  however,  deemed 
important  from  its  very  feebleness  and  the 
evident  reluctance  with  which  she  gave  it. 
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Mr.  Braxton  was  so  very  sarcastic  about  her 
reasons  for  disbelieving  the  evidence  of  her 
senses,  that  even  Mr.  Justice  Manby,  who  was 
human,  and  touched  by  Lilian's  gentle  and 
sorrowful  dignity — not  to  speak  of  her  youth 
and  beauty — threw  the  gegis  of  his  office  over 
her,  and  pronounced  Mr.  Braxton's  observa- 
tions to  be  irrelevant. 

The  other  witnesses  merely  repeated  what 
has  already  been  recorded,  though  with  more 
detail,  and  all  stood  cross-examination  well. 
Mr.  Hawkshaw's  endeavours  to  show  that 
Judkins's  suspicions  of  Everard  were  but  the 
.forgeries  of  jealousy,  served  only  to  fasten 
the  imputation  more  deeply  upon  the  accused. 
The  feigned  handwriting  was  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  that  of  Everard  ;  they  relied 
greatly  upon  the  formation  of  a  capital  T, 
which  was  made  in  the  French  manner,  *^. 
Everard  smiled  mournfully  when  he  heard 
this.  He  thought  of  the  far-off  school-time, 
when  he  and  the  twins  had  been  first  puzzled 
and  then  enchanted  by  their  French  teacher's 
T's  ;  he  thought  of  one  wet  afternoon,  when 
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they  got  a  gridiron  and  heated  it  red-hot, 
and  had  a  mock-masonic  initiation,  of  which 
the  house-dog,  Eover — swathed  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  occasionally  uttering  whines  of 
remonstrance — was  Grand  Master ;  and  how 
they. vowed  absurd  vows,  one  of  which  was 
to  be  ever- faithful  to  the  persecuted  French  T. 
He  recalled  a  solemn  discussion  at  the  end  of 
the  initiation  as  to  the  amount  of  guilt  which 
would  be  incurred  by  either  of  the  twins  in 
breaking  their  vows.  Cyril  argued  that 
neither  of  them  could  singly  commit  more 
than  half  a  crime  ;  and  Henry  replied  that  in 
that  case  neither  ought  singly  to  eat  more 
than  half  a  dinner.  All  this  happy  and 
guileless  fooling  enacted  itself  again  in 
Everard's  memory  while  his  fate  was  being 
decided  in  the  serious  strife  of  the  barristers, 
who  pleaded  for  and  against  his  innocence, 
and  made  him  feel,  like  Francesca  da  Rimini 
in  hell,  that  "  there  is  no  greater  pain  than 
remembering  happy  times  in  misery." 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

Every  one  felt  the  defence  to  be  a  mere 
farce,  insufficient  to  kindle  interest,  much  less 
hope,  even  in  the  prisoner.  Little  Eosalia 
Grove,  the  child  who  saw  and  spoke  with 
Everard  at  Long's  farm  between  five  and 
six  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  was  but  five 
years  old,  and,  on  being  produced  in  the  town 
hall  at  Oldport,  did  nothing  but  weep  bitterly 
and  cling  to  her  father  for  comfort.  His 
caresses  and  remonstrances  failed  to  extract 
anything  from  her.  He  could  only  depose  that 
she  had  shown  him  a  penny  just  given  her 
by  "  a  man,"  when  he  came  in  to  tea  at  six ; 
that  she  said  that  the  man  wanted  Dr. 
Everard's  parcel,  which  she  had  seen  her 
mother  take  to  the  Rectory. 

The  appearance  of  Winnie  Maitland's  golden 
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curls  in  the  witness-box  touched  people  and 
kindled  deep  indignation  in  the  breasts  of 
both  judge  and  jury,  who  thought  the  child 
had  been  practised  upon.  Her  first  per- 
formance was  to  cry  with  fright,  though  she 
stated  her  name  and  age  distinctly,  and 
took  her  oath  properly.  She  understood  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  she  said ;  her  sister  Lilian 
had  explained  it  to  her,  and  enjoined  her  to 
be  very  careful  in  what  she  said.  On  being 
asked  what  she  supposed  would  be  the 
consequence  of  her  swearing  carelessly,  she 
replied  that  ''  Henry  would  be  hanged,"  an 
idea  she  had  imbibed  from  Lennie,  during- 
many  anxious  consultations  with  him. 

She  did  not  know  exactly  at  what  time 
Everard  returned  to  the  Rectory ;  it  was 
"  about  tea-time."  She  did  not  know  what 
clothes  he  wore ;  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
go  upstairs,  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  She 
told  him  there  was  no  hurry,  as  it  was  long 
before  dinner-time ;  but  he  replied  that  he 
was  not  fit  to  go  into  the  drawing-room. 
Cross-examined,    she    said    he    was    "in    a 
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dreadful  mess,"  words  used  by  Everard. 
She  pleaded  for  '*  just  one  toss,"  and  he  threw 
her  up  in  the  air  and  caught  her  several 
times.  She  did  not  remember  striking  him, 
or  coming  in  contact  with  him.  The  hall  in 
which  the  playing  took  place  was  not  well 
lighted. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  set  her  down,  and 
said,  "  You  have  done  it  now  ;  blinded  me." 
She  cried,  and  made  him  promise  not  to 
tell ;  she  was  always  getting  into  trouble  for 
rough  play.  He  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
came  out  again  with  raw  beef.  She  followed 
him  to  his  room,  and  he  showed  her  some 
flowers,  and  told  her  to  take  them  to  her 
sister,  and  "  not  to  come  bothering  him  any 
more."  She  was  trying  so  hard  to  play 
gently,  and  she  did  not  know  she  touched 
him.  His  eye  was  very  bad,  but  he  did  all 
he  could  to  hide  it,  and  said  at  dinner  that  he 
had  knocked  it  against  something. 

Granfer,  who  entered  the  witness-box  with 
a  vague  notion  that  his  conversational  powers 
had  at  last  a  worthy  sphere,  repeated  what 
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he  said  at  Oldport  with  the  same  circum- 
locution and  affectation  of  stupidity,  and 
parried  Mr.  Braxton's  questions,  and  dealt 
him  cutting  rejoinders,  with  an  apparent 
absence  of  malice  that  drove  the  Court  into 
ecstasies  of  mirth. 

Mr.  Maitland  and  others  bore  witness  to 
Everard's  good  reputation,  and  also  to  the 
frankness  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  visits 
to  Mrs.  Lee  in  the  spring — a  circumstance 
which  the  counsel  for  the  defence  maintained 
to  be  incompatible  with  Judkins's  suspicions 
as  to  the  purpose  of  those  visits. 

After  listening  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  laboured, 
impassioned,  but  totally  illogical  speech  for 
the  defence,  no  creature  in  the  court  had  the 
faintest  hope  for  the  prisoner ;  the  only  ques- 
tion now  was  the  sentence.  Yet  there  was 
one  who  dared  to  rely  upon  the  summing-up, 
and  hope  that  Mr.  Justice  Manby  would 
discover  some  technical  flaw  which  might 
afford  a  loophole  for  escape.  This  person 
was  Cyril  Maitland,  who  had  set  out  from 
the  cathedral  with  such  intense  determina- 

VOL.  II.  >  K 
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tion,  but  whose  courage  had  failed  him  at 
first  sight  of  the  judge  and  that  terrible 
array  of  human  faces,  which,  to  his  excited 
imagination,  seemed  eager,  with  a  wolfish 
hunger,  for  the  shame  and  misery  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  There  stood  his  friend,  pilloried 
before  him,  the  prey  of  those  hungry  glances. 
Cyril's  heart  bled  for  him,  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  never  stand  there  in  his  place.  That 
Everard's  head  was  bowed  and  his  eyes  cast 
down  beneath  that  tempest  of  shame  was  only 
natural ;  who  cpuld  stand  before  it  ? 

The  judge's  summing-up  was  brief,  terse, 
and  convincing.  He  had  merely  to  recapitulate 
the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence — the  plea 
of  alibi  was  contradicted  by  Widow  Dove's 
evidence  ;  the  argument  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  the  man  whom  so  many  witnesses  had 
seen  returning  to  the  Eectory  at  five,  but  that 
he  was  at  that  moment  speaking  to  Granfer 
at  the  wheelwright's  corner,  was  quickly  set 
aside ;  the  evidence  of  the  aged,  semi-imbecile 
creature  was  scarcely  to  be  relied  on  against 
that   of   so    many   competent   witnesses,   in- 
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eluding  the  one  who  had  given  evidence  with 
such  reluctance  ;  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
innocence  of  two  young  children  to  his 
own  purposes  was  spoken  of  in  scathing 
terms ;  the  prisoner's  nervous  and  excited 
behaviour  on  the  evening  of  the  occurrence 
and  his  garbled  account  of  his  injury  and 
strenuous  attempts  to  conceal  it  were  pointed 
out ;  the  jury  were  finally  exhorted  to  con- 
centrate their  minds  upon  the  question 
whether  the  prisoner  did  or  did  not  kill 
Benjamin  Lee,  regardless  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  to  allow  no  thoughts  of  his 
previous  unblemished  reputation  or  tender- 
ness for  his  rank  and  prospects  to  interfere 
with  their  judgment.  They  were  to  consider, 
the  judge  said,  that  although  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  crime  were  undoubtedly 
tenfold  more  terrible  to  one  in  the  prisoner's 
station  than  to  an  uneducated  man,  yet  the' 
guilt  of  one  with  such  advantages  was  ten- 
fold greater. 

When  Mr.  Hawkshaw  heard  this,  he  knew 
that  not  only  would  the  jury  return  a  verdict 
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against  his  client,  but  that  the  judge  would 
give  him  a  severe  sentence.  Yet  Cyril  hoped; 
he  remembered  that  there  were  twelve  men 
in  the  jury. 

But  he  did  not  hope  long ;  a  few  seconds 
brought  the  unanimous  verdict.  Guilty  of 
manslaughter — a  verdict  hailed  by  a  quickly 
stifled  murmur  of  approval  from  the  crowded 
court. 

Like  a  man  suddenly  stabbed,  Cyril  sprang 
to  his  feet,  throwing  up  his  arms  as  men 
only  do  in  uncontrollable  agony,  and  addressed 
some  wild  words  to  the  judge.  "  Stop  !  "  he 
cried ;  "  I  have  evidence — important  evidence. 
The  prisoner  is  innocent !  " 

Mr.  Justice  Manby,  who  heard  merely  a 
confused  outcry,  ordered  Cyril's  removal ;  Mr. 
Maitland,  thinking  his  son  distracted,  pulled 
him  down,  and  strove  to  quiet  him  ;  there  was 
an  attempt  to  remove  him,  which  was  met 
by  promises  of  good  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
those  around  him;  and,  quiet  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  judge  proceeded  to  give  sentence  in 
the  usual  form,  but  with  some  amplification.   . 
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"  Henry  Oswald  Everard,  you  have  been 
found  guilty,"  he  said,  "  of  a  very  cruel  and 
pitiless  crime ;  whether  it  was  a  murder 
committed  by  deliberate  and  malicious  inten- 
tion or  merely  a  homicide  done  in  the  heat 
of  anger  after  considerable  provocation  is 
known  only  to  yourself  and  your  Maker. 
By  the  laws  of  your  country  you  have 
been  convicted  of  the  lesser  crime,  and  it 
is  my  painful  duty  to  sentence  you  for  that 
crime."  He  went  on  to  say  how  very  painful 
he  found  that  duty,  and  to  expatiate  upon 
the  prisoner's  advantages,  the  pious  and 
refined  home  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
his  liberal  education,  the  power  which  his 
scientific  knowledge  gave  him,  the  advantages 
derived  from  his  father's  honourable  name 
and  social  standing,  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  trusted  and  admitted,  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  to  the  poor  man's  home.  He  spoke 
of  the  dead  man's  integrity,  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  of 
his  only  child's  fair  fame  and  defenceless 
condition,  and  pointed  out  the  great  wicked- 
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ness  and  cruel  meanness  of  the  prisoner's 
conduct  with  regard  to  her,  and  dwelt  much 
upon  the  father's  grief  and  just  anger.  He 
spoke  also  of  the  prisoner's  physical  ad- 
vantages, his  young  manhood  and  muscular 
strength,  and  contrasted  these  with  Lee's 
comparative  age  and  stiffness ;  he  alluded  to 
the  murderous  character  of  the  stick  which 
dealt  the  fatal  blow,  and  to  the  prisoner's 
anatomical  knowledge  which  taught  him  how 
to  deal  it.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Justice 
Manby  had  seen  him  come  down  hard  upon 
prisoners  before,  but  they  had  never  known 
him  so  hard.  He  had  once  given  a  wife- 
killer,  a  man  who  had  put  the  climax  to 
years  of  cruel  torture  by  stamping  a  little 
too  hard  on  his  slave  and  killing  her,  five 
years,  and  people  had  been  aghast ;  pre- 
cisely similar  cases  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  had  got  six  weeks  or  a  twelve- 
month, or  even  two  years.  But  recently  the 
papers  had  been  sarcastic  upon  the  wife- 
beaters'  short  sentences  and  upon  a  prevailing 
tone  of  Victor-Hugo  sentimentalitv  towards 
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criminals,  and  Mr.  Justice  Manby  had  felt 
the  righteousness  of  their  strictures,  and 
remembered  them  in  dealing  with  Everard. 
"  I  shall  therefore  give  you,''  he  concluded, 
''  the  severest  sentence  which  the  law  allows 
— twenty  years  penal  servitude." 

The  sentence  fell  upon  Everard  like  a  blow ; 
he  staggered  under  it,  swerved  aside,  and 
clutched  at  the  woodwork  of  the  dock  to 
steady  himself,  while  hot  drops  sprang  upon 
his  brow.  At  the  same  instant,  as  if  under 
the  same  blow,  a  cry  rang  through  the  court, 
and  a  man  fell  down  senseless.  It  was  Cyril 
Maitland. 

Everard  lifted  his  head  at  the  cry,  and  saw 
what  happened,  scarcely  heeding  it  in  his 
agony ;  he  saw  Lilian,  marble  pale,  but  quiet, 
catch  her  brother  in  her  arms,  and  that 
touched  him  with  an  ineffable  pity  for  her 
through  his  desperate  anguish.  He  scarcely 
heard  the  question  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
against  his  sentence,  but,  on  being  roused, 
replied  in  a  dazed  way,  ''  I  am  not  guilty,  my 
lord." 
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Then  he  was  taken  from  his  pedestal  of 
shame,  and  led  away  into  the  terrible  dark- 
ness of  twenty  years'  ignominy  and  hopeless 
suffering,  bereft  at  one  stroke  of  everything, 
name,  farpe,  fortune  (for  in  those  days  a 
felon's  property  was  forfeited),  love,  liberty, 
and  hope. 

In  a  moment  he  saw  his  life  as  it  was 
but  yesterday,  before  Fate  wove  its  dreadful 
mesh  round  him,  a  life  of  honourable  and 
useful  toil,  full  of  noble  ambition,  beautiful 
enthusiasm,  and  honest  striving;  rich  with 
the  promise  of  love  and  domestic  peace ; 
happy  with  friendship  and  family  affection; 
adorned  with  culture  and  scientific  research ; 
and  rich,  above  all,  with  trust  in  human 
goodness  and  divine  mercy.  He  was  now 
bereft  of  all,  even  of  his  faith.  God,  if 
there  were  a  God,  had  forsaken  him ;  man 
had  betrayed  and  deserted  him.  The  remem- 
brance of  Cyril's  almost  feminine  piety 
sickened  his  soul.  He  saw  him  kneelino: 
before  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  with 
deadly  guilt  upon  him ;   heard  him  leading 
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the  simple  family  worship  on  the  day  when 
he  went  forth  in  treachery  to  take  the  life 
of  a  man  he  had  wronged ;  heard  his  impas- 
sioned, half-hysterical  sermon  on  Innocents' 
Day ;  saw  him  dealing  the  very  Bread  of 
Life  to  himself  and  Lilian ;  remembered  the 
message  he  had  sent  him  during  his  deten- 
tion, "  He  shall  make  thy  righteousness  clear 
as  the  light,  and  thine  innocence  as  the  noon- 
day  ;  "  and  broke  forth  in  curses  on  all  canting 
hypocrites  who  make  religion  a  cloak  for 
evil  deeds. 

And  he  had  loved  this  man  so  well,  trusted 
and  revered  him,  fed  his  soul  on  his  moral 
beauty.  That  was  the  sharpest  stab  in  the 
confusion  of  pain  that  poured  upon  him. 
And  Marion  loved  him,  and  Lilian,  and  the 
guileless  family  at  Malbourne ;  and  if  Cyril 
should  turn  and  repent  even  now  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  what  would  come  of  it  but 
shame  and  misery  to  those  he  loved  so 
tenderly  ?  Should  he  denounce  him  him- 
self— he,  the  convict  ?  No  ;  that  would  only 
double   the   anguish    of   all    those    innocent 
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hearts,  and  perhaps  avail  nothing.  If  he 
had  but  suspected  before  !  but  now  it  was  too 
late. 

Soon  he  would  stand  in  his  gaoler's 
presence,  stripped  of  his  very  garments,  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  thing ;  called  no  more  by 
a  name,  but  a  number ;  beggared  in  mind, 
body,  and  soul ;  and  a  stony  despair  possessed 
him.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  thought  he  might  get 
five  years,  he  told  him,  and  five  years,  or 
even  ten,  left  some  small  room  for  hope. 
After  five  years,  youth  would  not  be  utterly 
gone ;  he  might  still  bridge  over  the  gap  in 
his  life.  He  might  go  to  some  new  world 
and  begin  over  again,  wasted  by  imprison- 
ment, with  five  precious  years  lost,  but  still 
in  the  prime  of  his  faculties.  But  twenty 
years  shut  out  all  hope — twenty  years  of 
early  manhood  and  maturity,  cut  ofi"  from  all 
sources  of  mental  activity,  from  all  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  life,  the  echoes  of  whose 
onward  rolling  wheels  could  never  reach  him  ; 
chained  to  manual  toil ;  herded  with  the 
scum   and   off-scouring   of  vice  and  misery. 
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Supposing  that  be  survived  this  awful  fate, 
what  could  he  expect  to  be  at  the  end  ? 

He  was  glad  now  that  none  of  bis  friends 
save  Mr.  Maitland  and  George  Everard  bad 
seen  him  since  bis  arrest.  His  fate  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy  or  help ;  the 
only  thing  now  was  to  keep  its  contamina- 
tion to  himself.  He  refused  to  take  leave  of 
any  one.  George  had  irritated  him  by  un- 
timely exhortations,  by  gifts  of  tracts,  and 
a  disbelief  in  his  innocence,  or  rather,  a 
stubborn  assumption  that  he  was  guilty  on 
all  counts,  which  astonished  him  beyond 
measure ;  Marion  sent  her  love,  and  would 
see  him  "  if  he  wished ; "  his  father  and  two 
brothers  were  still  abroad ;  and  his  married 
sisters  agreed  with  their  husbands  that 
Henry  was  dead  to  them. 

But  Mr.  Maitland  procured  an  interview 
after  the  conviction,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Lilian.  The  meeting  was  brief  and 
agonized.  Lilian's  marvellous  self-control 
kept  her  outwardly  calm,  while  the  calm  of 
utter  despair  quieted  Everard.     He  bid  her 
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forget  him,  think  of  him  as  dead ;  reminded 
her  that  she  had  her  Hfe  to  live  in  the  out- 
side world ;  and  hoped  she  would  open  her 
heart  to  newer  and  happier  affections.  Lilian 
replied  that  she  never  could  and  never  would 
forget  the  one  love  of  her  life ;  that  the  cruel 
fate  which  separated  them  for  twenty  years 
could  not  cancel  the  bond  between  them, 
which  was  eternal.  "Besides,",  she  added, 
with  a  sorrowful  smile,  "  your  innocence  may 
yet  be  proved." 

"  My  poor  Lilian,"  he  returned,  thinking 
how  bitter  such  a  proof  would  be  for  her, 
"  we  must  not  venture  to  hope  for  that." 

"  I  shall  pray  for  it  night  and  day,"  re- 
plied Lilian;  "  and,  in  the  mean  time,  do  not 
forget  me,  Henry.  Remember  the  morning 
in  the  wood,  and  all  that  you  promised 
me. 

He  turned  his  face  away,  and  could  not 
speak  for  some  time ;  and  Lilian  continued  in 
her  quiet  way  to  tell  him  how  grieved  Cyril 
would  be  to  have  missed  seeing  him,  and 
how  terribly  he  had  suffered  by  his  friend's 
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calamity.  Lilian  had  only  left  his  bedside 
for  the  short  time  granted  her  to  bid  farewell 
to  Everard,  for  Cyril  was  at  death's  door. 
He  had  not  ceased  raving  since  he  recovered 
from  the  fainting-fit  into  which  the  passing 
of  Everard's  sentence  threw  him.  All  this 
Everard  heard  with  the  same  stony  calmness, 
which  was  shaken  only  by  the  ineffable  pity 
he  felt  for  Lilian.  It  would  be  better  for  her 
if  Cyril  should  die,  he  thought,  though  for 
himself  it  would  cut  off  the  last  possibility  of 
escape  from  dishonour.  He  sent  a  tender 
message  to  Marion,  thanked  Mr.  Maitland  for 
all  his  kindness,  and  then  it  was  time  for  his 
friends  to  go. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Henry,"  Lilian 
said,  as  their  hands  were  clasped  in  a  last 
farewell.  "  I  have  but  one  life  and  one  love. 
Twenty  years'  suffering  will  not   make   me 

love   you   less.     I   can   never   forget   you 

never." 

Lilian's  firm  lip  quivered,  as  she  spoke 
these  words  in  a  voice  the  natural  music  of 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  deepest  minghng 
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of  love  and  sorrow,  and  the  quiver  recalled 
to  Henry's  mind  the  pitiful  trembling  he  had 
often  seen  in  Cyril's  mouth,  the  sign  of  a 
fatal  inherent  weakness  of  purpose.  The 
sharpening  of  her  features  and  the  pallor 
consequent  on  mental  suffering  and  intense 
emotion,  further  increased  Lilian's  likeness  to 
her  twin  brother,  and  Everard  felt  his  heart 
rent  in  twain  by  a  tumult  of  conflicting  feel- 
ings as  he  took  his  last  long  look  at  the 
sorrowful,  beloved  face. 

He  could  reply  only  by  a  look  which 
haunted  Lilian  ever  after,  and  by  a  closer 
pressure  of  the  beautiful  adored  hand,  and 
then  he  heard  the  doors  shut  with  a  dreadful 
heart-crushing  sound  behind  her. 

In  that  moment  of  exquisite  anguish  his 
stony  despair  gave  way,  for  the  farewell 
between  true  lovers  can  never  be  all  pain, 
and  a  holier  though  deeper  agony  shook  his 
heart,  mingled  with  a  rush  of  the  old  pity 
and  affection  for  his  friend,  and  a  thousand 
thoughts  and  feelings  poignant  with  joy  as 
well   as  sadness,  and    he    dropped   his   head 
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upon  his  hands  and  cried  as  EngHshmen,  and 
even  Enghsh  boys,  rarely  cry.  He  never 
shed  such  tears  again,  though  the  time  came 
when  he  would  have  given  worlds  for  the 
power  of  such  a  passionate  outburst. 

Lilian  also  broke  down  when  the  door 
closed  upon  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and 
wept,  regardless  for  once  of  her  father's  feel- 
ings, unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
stolid  and  indifferent  prison  ofiticials,  to 
all  of  whom  a  woman's  tears  were  a  too- 
familiar  sight,  until  she  regained  Jier  brother's 
room,  and  took  her  part  in  placing  ice  on  his 
burning  head,  and  listening  to  his  incessant 
ravings  of  battles  and  music  and  churches, 
and  his  frequent  calls  to  Lilian  to  protect 
him  from  some  shadowy  and  awful  terror. 
Then  Lilian  would  lay  her  hands  gently  and 
firmly  upon  him,  and  tell  him  she  was  there, 
and  nothing  should  hurt  him  ;  and  then  some- 
times a  dim  glimmering  of  consciousness 
would  return  to  his  wild  and  vacant  gaze 
for  a  moment,  and  he  would  be  quieter  for 
a  time ;  till  at  last,  after  a  long  and  weary 
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time,  one  day,  when  Lilian  felt  that  her 
strength  was  quite  at  an  end,  he  looked  up 
with  a  glance  of  recognition  and  spoke  her 
name. 

Then  they  were  told  that  he  would  live, 
but  whether  his  reason  would  ever  return  to 
him  depended  greatly  upon  his  treatment 
during  convalescence. 


PART  II. 

"  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience." 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  full  glory  of  late  summer  brooded  in 
afternoon  stillness  over  the  golden  harvest- 
fields,  the  grey  dreamy  downs,  the  deep- 
shadowed  woods,  and  the  soft  azure  glimpses 
of  sea  around  Malbourne.  Everything  seemed 
wrapped  in  rich,  delicious  luxury.  Impro- 
vident boys  revelled  in  blackberries,  and 
stormed  their  friends'  heavily  laden  fruit-trees ; 
while  provident  squirrels  watched  the  swell- 
ing acorns  and  hazel-nuts,  and  prepared  little 
granaries  for  storing  them  when  ripe.  The 
sun  had  drawn  the  richest  tones  of  colour 
from  everything — from  the  ruddying  apple 
and  purpling  plum ;  from  the  brown-gold 
corn  and  brilliant  wayside  flowers  ;  from  the 
dark  green  woods  and  purple  clover  patches  ; 
from    the   bronzed    faces   and   limbs    of    the 
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labourers  and  children ;  from  the  cottage 
gardens,  bright  with  scarlet-runner,  vege- 
table marrow,  and  rich  fruit.  Passing  down 
the  village  street,  you  could  scarcely  see 
the  thatched  cottages  for  the  flowers  about 
them,  the  gay  hollyhocks  standing  like 
homely  sentinels  among  the  red  snapdragons, 
geraniums,  carnations,  and  gillyflowers  ;  while 
the  Bectory  grounds  were  gay  with  their 
fullest  bloom,  and  the  redspur  valerian  climbed 
over  the  low  churchyard  wall,  and  red  poppies 
blazed  through  the  corn,  which  stood  ready 
for  the  sickle  on  the  other  side. 

The  yellow  lichens  and  stonecrop  on  the 
grey  spire  and  tiled  roof  of  the  church  glowed 
intensely  in  the  sleepy  sunshine,  into  which 
a  warm  haze  had  brought  a  ruddy  tint,  and 
the  blue  sky  gazed,  softened  and  dreamy, 
through  the  same  hazy  veil.  Down  from  the 
belfry,  standing  there  in  the  sweet  blue,  fell 
the  slow,  drowsv  chime  of  the  three  old  mellow 
bells,  and  floated  pleasantly  over  the  quiet, 
basking  fields,  where  cows  stood  withdrawn 
beneath  the  trees,  chewing  contentedly,  with 
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lazily  winking  eyes  and  whisking  tails ;  and 
the  horses  fed  serenely,  not  knowing  that 
they  would  have  to  drag  all  that  rich  harvest 
home  before  long ;  and  the  little  brook 
babbled  faintly,  because  of  the  great  heat 
which  consumed  it. 

Service  was  over,  and  people  were  strag- 
gling home  through  fields  or  lounging  at 
garden  gates  in  idleness  and  Sunday  clothes, 
though  the  full  male  toilet  was  subdued  by 
a  tendency  to  shirt-sleeves.  Glranfer  was 
holding  forth  to  a  select  circle  outside  the 
low  wall  of  the  churchyard,  where  he  was 
wont  to  bask  in  the  sun,  like  some  novel 
species  of  lizard,  the  summer  long.  Farmer 
Long  was  wending  his  way  slowly  home- 
wards with  his  family,  fidl  of  thought.  He 
had  decided  to  cut  his  first  wheat-field,  half 
a  mile  off,  on  the  morrow,  and  lo  !  he  saw 
that  the  corn  through  which  they  were  pass- 
ing was  over-ripe  and  crying  out  for  the 
sickle. 

Farmer  Long  was  puzzled.  He  could  not 
think  why   Providence  made  the    corn  ripe 
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all  at  once,  when  it  was  obvious  that  it 
could  not  all  be  cut,  much  less  carried,  at 
the  same  time.  "  You  may  depend  upon 
it,"  his  wife  told  him,  "  Providence  have  got 
plenty  to  do  without  thinking  o'  your  earn, 
Long.  Cutting  of  it  and  carrying  is  our 
look-out.  All  Providence  have  to  do  is  to 
put  it  there  for  us,  and  thankful  we  must  be 
there's  any  to  cut."  Which  Mr.  Long  re- 
flected upon  over  his  pipe  after  tea,  not  with- 
out a  remote  inward  conviction  that  he  would 
have  made  better  arrangements  himself. 

Sunday  afternoon  is  the  great  time  for 
sweethearting.  Many  a  shy  couple  detached 
itself  from  the  straggling  parties  going  home- 
wards, and  wandered  off  through  wood  and 
field-paths  and  green  lanes,  for  the  most  part 
silent,  but  contented,  if  not  happy,  and  full 
of  more  unspoken  poetry  than  the  world 
dreams  of. 

It  is  a  melancholy  time  for  the  forsaken  or 
scorned  swain,  who  cocks  his  felt  hat  in 
vain,  and  whose  bunch  of  carnation  or 
hollyhock,  jauntily    stuck    in    his    hatband, 
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avails  him  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  cruel 
fair.  It  was  the  hour  when  Charles  Judkins's 
misplaced  passion  gave  him  the  most  ex- 
quisite pangs  ;  an  hour  which  he  usually  spent 
in  solitary  brooding,  chiefly  by  the  brook- 
side,  where  he  was  wont  to  lean  on  a  certain 
stile,  shaded  appropriately  by  willows,  and 
"  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbled  by,"  just 
like  the  unfortunate  youth  in  Gray's  "Elegy." 
And  let  no  prosaic  child  of  culture,  who  has 
outlived  the  young  days  when  there  was 
nothing  so  sweet  as  the  misery  of  crossed 
love,  think  scorn  of  our  friend,  or  laugh  at 
true  love  because  it  wears  livery  and  top- 
boots.  A  garb  more  antipathetic  to  romance 
than  that  of  a  spruce  groom's  livery  scarcely 
exists,  but  it  could  not  kill  the  romance  in 
Charlie  Judkins's  honest  breast.  He  was 
dreaming  of  what  might  have  been  but  for 
the  sin  of  one  bad  man. 

A  pretty  cottage  filled  his  mind's  eye, 
a  cottage  with  a  porch  and  honeysuckle  and 
roses,  standing  in  a  garden,  not  too  far 
from    the    Swaynestone    stables,    with    bee- 
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hives  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
all  grown  by  himself  in  leisure  hours.  He 
pictured  to  himself  the  neat  parlour,  with  a 
clock,  a  sofa,  and  a  carpet.  In  a  low  chair, 
by  the  window  or  fire  according  to  season, 
he  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  with  rich,  dark 
eyes  which  brightened  at  his  step,  and 
damask  cheeks  which  took  a  deeper  glow  at 
his  return.  There  she  would  be  with  her 
needle,  busy,  happy,  honoured,  loving,  and 
loved. 

Charlie's  eyes  clouded  with  tears  so  that 
the  vision  vanished,  and  ouly  the  brown 
brook,  with  its  imprisoned  sunbeams,  met 
his  sorrowful  gaze.  But  the  Malbourne 
bells  pealed  drowsily  on,  as  he  had  so  often 
dreamed  they  would  peal  for  his  wedding, 
when  he  should  issue  from  the  familiar  porch, 
the  proudest  and  happiest  of  men,  with  Alma 
— dear  Alma — in  all  her  rich  beauty,  on  his 
arm. 

He  turned  hastily  away,  dashing  the  foolish 
moisture  from  his  honest  blue  eyes,  and  struck 
aimlessly  along  the  footpath,  thinking  how 
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her  life,  sorely  awry  as  it  was,  might  yet  be 
put  straight.  "  If  I  could  only  see  her  happy 
and  respected  again  !  "  was  his  thought,  as 
he  strode  along,  consumed  by  no  selfish  grief. 
Presently  he  stopped  at  a  gate,  half  over- 
grown with  briar  and  hawthorn,  and  saw  a 
sight  which  filled  him  with  the  tenderest 
emotion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  in  a 
grassy  corner  between  a  coppice  and  a  field 
of  ripe  wheat  which  rose  upwards  from  the 
banks  of  the  little  stream,  was  Alma  herself, 
sitting  on  a  felled  tree,  and  watching  the  play 
of  a  child  at  her  feet  on  the  grass.  Her 
shawl  and  bonnet  were  thrown  aside,  and  her 
plain,  well-fitting,  black  dress  showed  her 
beautiful  form  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
was  now  a  statuesque  majesty  about  her 
which  matched  well  with  the  tragedy  never 
absent  from  her  proud,  defiant  eyes.  That 
habitual  expression  which  goes  so  far  to- 
wards making  up  the  identity  of  a  human 
being  was  so  changed  in  Alma,  and  her 
features  were  so    sharpened  by  her  terrible 
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experience  of  life,  tliat  to  any  eye  but  that  of 
love  she  was  no  longer  the  same  girl  as  she 
who  had  ridden  home  in  the  grey  winter 
gloaming,  happy  and  innocent,  to  the  rustic 
music  of  the  waggon-bells. 

The  dark  green  of  the  coppice  and  the  deep 
gold  of  the  corn  rising  behind  her  gave  her  a 
picturesque  background,  while  the  beautiful 
boy  playing  in  the  grass  at  her  feet  made  such 
a  foreground  as  any  artist  must  have  loved. 
The  child  was  dressed  daintily  in  white,  with 
blue  ribbons,  and  with  wreaths  of  pink  con- 
volvulus wound  about  him.  Alma  had  placed 
a  bunch  of  scarlet  poppies  in  her  own  dress  to 
attract  his  eye,  and  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  mournful,  impassioned  gaze,  while  he  held 
up  a  tiny  finger  and  bid  her  hark  to  the  music 
of  the  wedding-bells  which  were  ringing  to 
honour  the  return  of  Cyril  Maitland  and  his 
young  bride  to  England  and  to  Malbourne, 
where  they  arrived  only  the  night  before. 

Two  springs  had  scattered  flowers  on  Ben 
Lee's  untimely  grave  in  Malbourne  Church- 
yard, two  summers  had  thrown  their  golden 
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glory  upon  it,  and  the  months  which  softened 
the  hard  letters  on  his  headstone,  and  braided 
the  turfy  mound  above  him  with  mosses,  had 
strengthened  and  developed  the  round  limbs 
and  brought  intelligence  to  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  second  Ben  Lee,  whose  innocent  life 
began  so  dolorously  where  his  grandfather's 
had  ended  tragically. 

It  pleased  Alma  to  fancy  resemblances  to 
her  father  in  the  infant's  sweet  face,  and 
the  tenderest  feeling  in  her  life  now  was 
the  occasional  fancy  that  the  child's  beauty 
and  pretty  ways  might  have  softened  her 
father's  heart,  and  perhaps  have  induced  him 
to  pardon  the  dishonour  she  had  brought  on 
his  honest  home.  She  dreamed  of  their  going 
away  to  some  new  place,  where  they  were  not 
known,  and  where  she  might  pass  as  a 
widow,  and  do  her  best  to  atone  for  the  evil 
past.  Or,  at  least,  he  might  have  loved  the 
child,  if  he  could  not  have  forgiven  her. 

But  harder  and  more  bitter  thoughts  were 
passing  through  Alma's  mind  as  she  sat  by 
the  brook  that   sunny  afternoon,  and  smiled 
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mournfully  on  the  laughing  child  and  heard 
liis  soft  prattle  raingled  with  the  babbHng 
brook's  slow  song  and  the  lingering  chime  of 
Cyril  Maitland's  wedding-bells. 

She  was  thinking  how  she  would  like  to  go 
away,  far  away  to  some  unfamiliar  land,  where 
her  sin  and  sorrow  were  unknown,  and  where 
she  might  begin  life  afresh,  and  earn  a  good 
name  and  honourable  up-bringiDg  for  her  son. 
Her  step-mother  had,  as  she  expressed  it, 
washed  her  hands  of  her  after  her  father's 
death,  and  she  lived  alone  in  a  humble 
cottage  lodging,  trying  to  earn  her  bread  by 
her  needle,  or,  indeed,  by  any  industry  that 
lay  within  her  power,  and  hoping  in  time  to 
live  down  her  reproach. 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  work  in 
Malbourne.  All  classes  shunned  her  ;  even 
the  gentle  Rector,  who  would  otherwise  have 
given  her  a  helping  hand,  could  not  over- 
come his  horror  of  the  woman  who  had 
betrayed  Henry  Everard  to  so  terrible  a  fate, 
and  wished  her  away  from  his  parish,  offering, 
indeed,  to  help  her,  if  she  would  but  go. 
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Still  Alma  clung  to  the  spot  which  held 
her  parents'  graves,  and  fought  manfully 
against  the  wall  of  prejudice  which  rose 
around  her,  eating  the  bread  of  tears  and 
bitter  humiliation  in  secret,  though  she  met 
the  averted  faces  or  contemptuous  words  of 
her  former  friends  with  heroic  calm  in 
public,  but  got  scarcely  any  work.  Ben  Lee 
had  put  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
one  in  his  station,  and  this  was  divided  by 
his  will  between  his  wife  and  his  daughter. 
Upon  this  little  capital  Alma  had  been  living, 
till  she  woke  to  the  mournful  conviction  that 
there  was  no  bread  for  her  to  win  in  Mal- 
bourne,  and  also  that  a  day  would  soon  come 
when  her  patrimony  would  be  exhausted. 

Money  found  its  way  mysteriously  to  her 
cottage — money  from  a  source  well  known 
to  her — for  the  child's  support ;  but  Alma 
scorned  to  use  it,  and,  being  unable  to  return 
it  without  betraying  the  giver,  put  it  aside  for 
the  infant's  use  in  case  of  her  death  or  any 
emergency.  Like  most  women  of  any  force 
of  character,  who  are  thrown  on  their  own 
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resources,  after  a  time  she  began  to  realize 
how  feeble  a  being  one  woman  is  against  a 
w^orld  of  strong  men  and  iron  prejudices  and 
cruel  convictions.  She  could  defy  the  world, 
but  she  could  not  conquer  it.  She  was  too 
ignorant  to  quarrel  with  the  social  arrange- 
ments which  handicap  the  weakness  of  sex 
with  extra  weights,  and  brand  its  errors 
as  crimes,  but  a  dim  sense  of  injustice 
struggled  within  her  and  still  further  con- 
fused the  moral  perceptions  already  confused 
by  error  and  crime. 

She  knew  she  could  not  expect  Heaven's 
aid,  with  the  crime  of  unrepented  perjury 
upon  her  soul ;  but  before  the  heavy  hour 
when  she  stood  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man 
and  swore  away  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
an  innocent  man,  she  had  had  gleams  of 
penitence,  when  she  had  hoped  to  make  her 
peace  with  Heaven,  and  lead  a  holy  life. 
After  that  further  plunge  into  crime,  she 
could  hope  for  no  mercy  unless  she  undid 
her  dreadful  deed. 

But   though    Alma    went    to    church    and 
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prayed  for  the  helpless  child,  who  could  not 
pray  for  himself,  and  hoped  at  least  to  place 
his  little  feet  on  the  heavenward  road,  she 
thought  daily  less  of  heaven,  and  was  fast 
sinking  into  the  dreadful  practical  atheism  to 
which  sin  leads — the  atheism  which,  because 
it  sins  on  unavenged,  cries,  "  Tush  !  God 
doth  not  regard,"  and  finally  blots  the  Maker 
out  of  the  universe  altogether. 

Alas,  poor  Alma !  she  was  made  for  a 
nobler  destiny,  and  her  honest  lover,  seeing 
her  there,  with  her  mournful  gaze  and  heroic 
beauty,  felt  his  heart  thrill  with  a  vague  sense 
that,  in  spite  of  her  frailty,  she  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  passionate  adoration.  His 
heart  told  him  what  his  untutored  mind 
never  could,  that  hers  was  no  common  frailty, 
but  the  lapse  of  an  exceptionally  noble  nature 
led  astray,  and  all  his  hope  was  to  set  her  up 
again  on  the  pedestal  whence  a  villain's  arts 
had  hurled  her. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  melancholy  musing, 
that  for  a  long  time  she  did  not  observe  him, 
and  he  enjoyed  a  pensive  rapture  in  the  mere 
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sense  of  her  presence  and  the  sight  of  her 
tragic  beauty,  so  well  set  off  by  the  glowing 
hues  of  the  golden  corn,  with  the  poppies 
blazing  through  it,  by  the  dark  wood,  and  by 
the  bright  appearance  of  the  pretty  child 
in  his  ribbons  and  flowers.  He  would  have 
liked  some  enchanter  to  fix  them  there  for 
ever,  while  the  child  and  the  brook  babbled, 
the  bees  hummed,  the  grasshopper  uttered  his 
shrill  note  of  joy,  and  the  bells  pealed  on 
from  the  hidden  tower.  He  watched  the 
changes  of  her  face  with  compassionate 
yearning ;  he  saw  the  pain  deepen  in  it. 
She  was  thinking  of  that  morning's  ex- 
perience. 

She  had  been  on  her  way  to  church  as 
usual,  a  solitary  figure  in  the  straggling 
crowd  of  friends  and  neighbours,  when  those 
in  front  of  her  pressed  back  from  the  lych- 
gate  to  let  a  group  of  gentlefolk  pass,  and 
Alma  found  herself  one  of  a  little  line  of 
church-goers,  with  whom  they  exchanged 
greetings.  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Lilian  came 
first,    then    Cyril    and    Marion,    lastly    the 
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children.  Alma  made  her  curtsey  with  her 
usual  proud  humility,  looking  her  superiors 
in  the  face  with  haughty  calm. 

Cyril  recognized  his  old  friends  with  the 
srlances  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  dis- 
tribute,  missing  Alma's  face  with  the  ease  and 
naturalness  of  good  breeding  ;  but  Marion's 
eye  lighted  on  the  beautiful  face  of  the  ruined 
girl,  and  Alma  never  forgot  the  hot  flush  of 
shame  and  the  start  of  shuddering  aversion 
with  which  she  turned  to  her  husband,  press- 
ing close  to  his  side  as  if  for  protection,  or 
the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  look  Cyril 
gave  her,  as  he  returned  the  pressure  on  his 
arm,  and  quickened  his  pace  to  lead  Marion 
away  from  the  sight  which  so  distressed  her. 
The  burning  blood  sprang  to  Alma's  face, 
her  temples  throbbed  wildly,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  mingled  passion  which  convulsed 
her,  the  impulse  of  a  tigerish  fury  surged  up, 
and  bade  her  rush  before  Marion's  face,  and 
hurl  her  to  the  ground  with  one  blast  of  truth 
shouted  out  in  the  ears  of  the  little  public 
standing  near. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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In  five  words  she  could  bring  Marion's  pride 
for  ever  to  tlie  dnst,  and  blight  all  the  happi- 
ness of  her  life.  But  the  impulse  sank  amid  the 
roar  of  other  passions,  and  Alma  remained  out- 
wardly quiet,  passing  sedately  up  the  church- 
yard path  among  the  others,  into  the  cool, 
hushed  church,  where  the  words  of  benediction 
and  hope  sounded  in  vain  for  her. 

The  poignant  memory  of  Marion's  look 
made  her  eyes  flash  and  her  bosom  heave  in 
the  sunny  stillness  by  the  brook-side,  and  with 
a  deep  sigh  and  a  gesture  of  pain  she  looked 
up  and  met  poor  Charlie's  adoring  gaze. 

In  a  moment,  the  gate  on  which  he  leant 
was  cleared,  the  bit  of  meadow  crossed,  the 
brook  leapt,  and  he  stood  before  her,  joyously 
welcomed  by  the  child,  who  had  too  few 
friends  not  to  appreciate  this  one,  to  whom 
he  owed  many  a  toy  and  cake  and  still  more 
welcome  game  of  play. 

"  Alma,"  Judkins  cried,  taking  off  his  hat 
that  the  child  might  play  with  its  gold  band, 
"  dear,  dear  Alma,  it  cuts  into  my  heart  to 
see  you  looking  so  sorrowful," 
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"  Never  mind  me,  Charlie,"  she  replied, 
with  a  wan  smile.  "  I  brought  it  all  on 
myself,  and  no  one  can  help  me.  Go  away, 
please ;  it  will  do  neither  of  us  any  good  to 
be  seen  together." 

"  One  minute,  Alma,"  he  protested ;  "  let 
me  speak  out  once  more.  I  love  you  so  true. 
Alma,  so  true ;  I  can't  give  you  up.  Let 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  do  you  try  to  care 
for  me.  It's  what  your  poor  father  always 
wished,  my  dear,  and  what  might  have  been, 

if  villains It's  bygones.  Alma,  bygones, 

and  can't  be  helped  anyway  now  ;  but  you  med 
have  taken  me  in  time,  if  that  hadn't  come 
between  us,  and  you  med  be  happy  yet.  I'll 
be  a  good  husband ;  I'll  be  a  father  to  that 
innocent  child  that  is  fond  of  me  already. 
In  another  place  nobody  need  know  he  isn't 
mine,  and  I'll  never  bring  up  the  past  again 
you — never.  There's  a  many  have  begun  life 
similar,  and  no  trouble  between  them." 

"  It  would  be  wronging  you,  Charlie," 
replied  Alma  ;  "  you  are  too  good  for  the  like 
of  me.     I  could  never  care  for  you  as  a  wife 
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ouglit.  I  loved  too  true  once,  and  I  can 
never  Jove  any  more.  We  are  only  young 
once,  and  we  can  only  love  once,"  she  said, 
expressing  Lilian's  thought  in  other  words. 
"  No,  Charles,  I  mustn't  take  advantage  of 
you ;  you  must  go  and  forget  me." 

"  Look  here.  Alma !  that's  true  about  only 
loving  once ;  and  do  you  think,  if  I  couldn't 
forget  you  after  what  has  come  between  us, 
I  ever  could  now  ?  No,  my  dear.  I  love 
you  true,  and  ever  shall,  and  all  I  want  is  to 
make  you  happy,  that  has  been  wronged." 

Alma  burst  into  tears,  and  bid  him  not 
think  too  well  of  her,  for  that  she  had 
grievously  sinned. 

"  And  if  we  are  only  young  once,  you  are 
still  young,"  he  continued  ;  "  you  have  a  deal 
of  life  yet  to  live,  and  no  soul  to  look  to  but 
me.  And  he  is  as  good  as  dead,  and  that 
makes  a  difference.  Take  me,  Alma,  and 
you'll  maybe  get  fonder  of  me  than  you 
think.  Consider  the  child,  too.  You'll  never 
get  work  in  Malbourne ;  and  how'll  you  get 
it  where  you  are  not  known  ?  " 
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Alma  was  crying  bitterly  ;  he  had  never 
seen  her  in  so  accessible  a  mood  before. 

"  I  mean  to  go  away,"  she  sobbed. 

Then  Judkins  unfolded  his  cherished  pro- 
ject before  her.  "  Come  right  away  with  me, 
my  dear ;  come  to  America,  where  we  can 
begin  over  again  fresh,  and  no  soul  to  cast 
anything  up  against  us ;  and  you  may  be 
happy  and  honoured — ay,  and  more  thought 
of  than  people  so  humble  as  us  can  ever 
hope  to  be  in  the  old  country.  I've  a  sister 
there,  out  West,  married  and  went  out  four 
years  ago;  and  thev  are  rich  people  now, 
with  more  land  of  their  own  than  Sir  Lionel 
ever  had,  and  all  their  own  doing.  There's 
land  to  be  got  almost  for  the  asking,  and 
nothing  wanting  but  a  pair  of  stout  hands 
to  make  it  covered  with  crops  such  as 
never  grow  in  poor  old  England.  Think, 
my  dear,  if  this  corn-field  here  and  half  a 
dozen  more  was  all  ours,  and  we  married, 
with  a  comfortable  house  and  horses  and 
garden,  and  our  own  wood  to  burn,  and  cattle 
and  poultry,  besides  the  wild  game  to  feed 
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US,  and  nothing  known  agen  us,  liow  happy  we 
niiglit  be !  My  sister's  husband,  he's  a  great 
rnan  out  there,  and  a  precious  poor  chap  he 
was  here,  to  be  sure.  Little  Benjy  would 
thrive  out  in  the  woods,  and  grow  up  to  have 
land  of  his  own,  and  never  know  but  I  was 
his  father.  And  he  should  share  equal  with 
others  as  might  be  sent  us,  he  should.  I 
never  do  nothing  by  halves,  Alma  ;  and  if 
I  said  that  boy  was  my  son,  my  son  he  should 
be,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I've  spoken  to 
Sir  Lionel  about  it,  and  he  has  wrote  to 
several  that  manage  about  ships  and  expenses 
and  all  that ;  and  I've  a  tidy  bit  of  money  put 
by,  and  my  sister,  she  writes  every  year,  and 
recommends  me  to  come  out  West ;  and  there's 
no  tie  to  keep  me  here,  and  you've  only  to 
say  the  word,  and  we'd  have  the  banns  up 
next  Sunday ;  and  I'd  give  warning  to- 
morrow, for  I'm  tired  of  service,  though  Sir 
Lionel's  is  the  best,  and  ready  to  leave  the 
land  where  I've  seen  so  much  trouble,  aud 
we'd  be  married,  and  maybe  started  from 
Liverpool,  this  day  five  weeks.     Alma,  dear,  I 
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can't  go  and  leave  you;  and  you  wouldn't 
blight  my  prospects  and  keep  me  back — ay, 
and  the  child — from  making  my  fortune, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  Charles  Judkins," 
replied  Alma,  drying  her  eyes  ;  "  you  deserve 
better  than  to  be  hampered  with  such  as  me. 
You  might  find  a  good  girl  out  there  you 
could  marry." 

There  was  a  wistful  look  in  Alma's  eyes, 
that  emboldened  Judkins  to  paint  their  future 
in  still  more  glowing  terms,  and  urge  his  suit 
more  ardently  than  ever ;  and  the  end  was 
that,  when  they  strolled  slowly  back  towards 
Alma's  cottage  in  the  ruddying  sunshine,  a 
bunch  of  white  stephanotis  and  maidenhair 
from  the  Swaynestone  conservatories  had 
strayed  from  Charlie's  coat  to  Alma's  black 
dress,  and  Alma's  scarlet  poppies  drooped  in 
glowing  languor  on  the  young  fellow's  honest 
breast,  while  the  boy's  bright  head  lay  sleep- 
ing on  his  arm. 

The  bells  had  ceased  now,  and  the  swallows 
were  sweeping  round  the  grey  belfry,  bathed 
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in  sunlight,  and  uttering  their  peculiar 
twitter.  Wider  and  wider  grew  the  circles 
they  made,  now  in  search  of  prey,  now  in 
chase  of  each  other,  now  in  mere  delight 
in  airy  motion,  over  the  Rectory  roof  and 
across  the  lawn,  where  a  pleasant  group  was 
gathered,  to  one  of  whom  their  sunny  breasts 
and  curving  flight  brought  sorrowful  thoughts 
of  a  lonely  prisoner,  for  whom  she  had 
translated  Grrossi's  exquisite  "  Rondinella 
Pellegrina  "  long  ago. 

"  Oh  se  ancli  'io  !  ma  lo  contende 
Questa  bassa  angnsta  volta, 
Dove  '1  sole  non  risplende, 
Dove  '1  aria  ancor  m'e  tolta, 
Donde  a  te  la  mia  favella 
Giunge  appetia,  oli,  rondinella  !  " 

she  was  murmuring  inwardly,  as  her  glance 
followed  the  birds  of  happy  liberty  in  their 
graceful  gyrations  against  the  lucid  sky. 

Lilian  was  making  tea  at  a  rustic  table 
beneath  the  lindens  on  the  lawn ;  Mrs. 
Maitland  lay  on  a  couch  near  her  ;  Marion 
reclined  in  a  low-slung  hammock,  with  one 
slender  foot  touching  the  turf  as  she  swayed 
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to  and  fro  ;  Cyril  lounged  in  a  low  garden 
chair  close  at  band,  very  much  at  his  ease,  yet 
ready  to  hold  her  cup  and  plate,  and  do  her 
bidding  ;  Mr.  Maitland,  placid  and  revelling 
in  the  thought  that  be  need  preach,  no  more 
for  a  week,  had  another  garden  lounge,  and 
asked  for  his  third  cup  of  tea  ;  Lennie  lay 
on  his  back,  staring  at  the  sky,  with  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other,  and  pointing  heaven- 
wards ;  while  Winnie's  golden  curls  were 
straying  over  the  shoulder  of  Ingram  Swayne- 
stone,  who  sat  near  Lilian,  and  held  the  child 
leaning  against  him  encircled  by  one  arm, 
while  he  watched  the  graceful  movements  of 
the  tea-maker,  and  delighted  in  the  slim 
beauty  of  her  hands. 

Some  stone  fruit  and  a  cluster  of  purple 
and  one  of  white  grapes  on  the  tea-table 
made  a  splendid  centre  of  colour  beneath  the 
golden  green  of  the  sunlit  lindens.  It  was 
a  sweet  and  happy  scene,  peaceful,  contented, 
and  free,  very  different  from  the  solitary 
prison-cell  which  the  swallows  suggested  to 
Lilian's  imagination.     They  had  been  talking 
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as  people  talk  over  tea-tables ;  Cyril  had 
given  some  droll  accounts  of  things  which 
had  amused  him  in  his  recent  travels.  There 
had  been  happy  laughter  and  jesting,  and 
now  a  pleasant  silence,  which  no  one  wished 
to  break,  had  fallen  on  the  little  party. 

Then  it  was  that  Winnie  had  one  of  her 
startling  visitations  of  thoughtfulness,  and 
burst  out  as  follows,  in  her  clear,  high  treble  : — 
"  Papa,  I  wonder  how  Alma  Lee  likes  having 
to  go  to  hell  ?  " 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  what  are  you  talking 
about?"  returned  the  gentle  rector,  startled 
out  of  his  peaceful  day-dream. 

"Well,  you  see,  she  must  go  there,"  pro- 
tested Winnie,  with  deep  earnestness ;  "  it 
can't  be  helped  now  she  has  broken  two 
commandments — the  third  and  the  ninth." 

"  Hush,  dear  !  "  said  Lilian  ;  "  you  must 
not  talk  of  such  things.  Besides,  let.  us  hope 
poor  Alma  repents." 

"  How  can  she  repent  with  poor  Henry  still 
in  prison  ?  "  demanded  Winnie,  fiercely  lifting 
her  head  and  tossing  back  her  golden  mane. 
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"  We  must,  at  least,  hope  that  poor  Alma 
will  repent  before  she  comes  to  die,  dear," 
said  Mr.  Maitland ;  "  but  it  is  not  for  any 
one,  least  of  all  one  so  young  as  you,  to  judge 
her.     But  you  may  pray  for  her." 

''Besides,"  added  Mrs.  Maitland,  "we  do 
not  know  that  Alma  has  broken  those  com- 
mandments." 

''  Oh,  don't  we,  though ! "  cried  Lennie, 
throwing  himself  round  to  face  his  mother ; 
"  when  she  told  all  those  lies  about  Henry 
and  his  grey  suit.  Why,  Henry  changed  his 
clothes  before  lunch,  because  he  got  them 
dirty  walking  with  Lilian." 

"  If  Henry  changed  his  clothes  before 
luncheon,  Lennie,"  said  Cyril,  quietly,  "  why 
did  you  not  say  so  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  Lennie's  memory  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted 
after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,"  said  his  father. 
"  He  probably  thought  the  circumstance 
possible  and  desirable,  and  then  came  to 
accept  it  unconsciously  as  a  fact.  Moreover, 
is  it  probable  that  such  a  circumstance  would 
escape  every  one's  notice  but  Lennie's  ?  " 
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"  Dear  father,"  interposed  Lilian,  "  can 
you  recall  what  Henry  wore  on  that  fatal 
day  ?  I  never  could  ;  there  is  so  little 
variety  in  gentlemen's  dress.  Did  Marion 
remember  ?  " 

Marion  was  crying  at  the  memory  of  those 
harrowing  events.  "  I  remember  perfectly," 
she  replied,  "  that  Henry  wore  a  black 
coat  at  luncheon  that  day.  He  got  some 
mustard  on  the  cuff,  and  I  helped  him  to  take 
it  off." 

"  Why  did  you  never  say  so  ? "  cried 
Lilian.  ''  Oh,  Marion,  you  and  Lennie  might 
have  saved  him !  " 

"  You  are  very  cruel,  Lilian,  to  say  such  a 
thing  !  "  returned  Cyril,  with  an  angry  flash 
in  his  blue  eyes.  "  Henry's  dress  at  luncheon 
would  have  proved  nothing  with  regard  to 
his  subsequent  dress,  although  it  is  plain 
enough  to  us  that  he  would  not  have  changed 
again.  You  should  not  put  such  harrowing 
thoughts  into  Marion's  mind.  I  thought, 
too,  that  this  painful  theme  was  not  to  be 
discussed." 
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"Well,  Alma  will  have  to  go  to  hell  all 
the  same,"  returned  Lennie,  with  conviction. 
"  I  don't  care,"  he  added,  on  being  rebuked 
by  Cyril  for  his  sweeping  judgment  and 
strong  language  ;  "  it's  in  the  Bible  about 
liars  having  their  part  in  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  with  all  your  preaching  you  can't  preach 
it  out." 

Cyril  pressed  his  hand  to  his  side  with  the 
old  gesture,  and  a  low  moan  escaped  him. 
His  face  was  grey  with  pain,  and  the  droj)s 
of  anguish  stood  on  his  brow.  "  I  cannot 
bear  this,"  he  gasped. 

"  My  poor  boy  !  "  sighed  Mr.  Maitland  ; 
"  we  have  been  too  cruel  in  re-opening  this 
deadly  wound.  Come  with  me.  Come, 
Marion,  dry  your  eyes.  I  want  to  show 
you  my  bees,  real  Ligurians  ;  and  you  must 
tell  me,  both  of  you,  what  you  think  of  my 
hives." 

They  strolled  away  accordingly,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  tea-party,  and  par- 
ticularly the  youthful  preacher,  Lennie, 
aghast. 
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"Mrs.  Maitland,"  asked  Ingram  Swayne- 
stone,  who  had  by  no  means  enjoyed  this 
unexpected  airing  of  the  family  skeleton, 
"  when  are  you  going  to  muzzle  this  brat  ? " 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Just  then  a  lusty  baritone  voice  was  heard 
in  the  lane,  which  was  sunk  out  of  sight 
between  the  Rectory  and  Northover  grounds, 
singing  joyously — 

"  Maxwelton  braes  are  bonnie, 
Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  'tis  there  that  Annie  Laurie 
Gied  me  her  promise  true — 
Gied  me  her  promise  true, 
Which  ne'er  foigot  will  be  ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I'll  lay  me  doon  and  dee." 

"  Catch  him  deeing,"  observed  Ingram, 
sarcastically. 

"A  precious  rum  song  for  a  Sunday," 
added  Lennie,  whose  virtuous  frame  of  mind 
was  rather  trying  in  its  intensity. 

''  I'd   lay   me   doon    and    dee,"    sang   the 
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unconscious  minstrel  at  the  very  top  of  his 
compass. 

"No,  you  wouldn't,"  Lennie  shouted. 

Then  they  walked  across  the  lawn,  peeped 
over  the  hedge,  and  saw  Judkins  stepping 
gaily  homewards,  with  Alma's  scarlet  poppies 
in  his  coat.  Judkins  looked  up,  startled,  and 
stopped,  blushing,  in  the  emission  of  his 
highest  note. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Swaynestone,"  he 
replied,  respectfully  saluting  ;  "  but  indeed  I 
would." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  would,  Judkins,  you 
foolish  fellow,"  returned  Ingram,  laughing. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  festive  cheer, 
may  I  ask  ?  Why  rouse  the  echoes  of  Mal- 
bourne  with  the  sounds  of  riot  and  mirth  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Judkins,  "  I'm  engaged  to 
be  married.  To-morrow  I  give  warning,  and 
in  five  weeks'  time  I  hope  to  sail  for  America." 

"  Let  me  recover,  Lennie,"  said  Ingram, 
after  having  congratulated  the  fortunate 
swain,  and  sent  him  on  his  way.  "  And 
look  here,  young  one,  not  a  word  of  this  to 
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any  one.  And  please  to  remember  that 
tragedies  are  not  discussed  over  teapots,  and 
ladies  are  not  supposed  to  know  anything 
unpleasant,  and,  above  all,  that  people  never 
publicly  allude  to  their  relations  when  in 
gaol." 

"'Twasn't  me;  'twas  Win  began  it,"  growled 
Lennie.  "  Besides,  you  are  nobody.  You 
are  always  here  at  tea-time.  You  are  going 
in  for  Lilian,  it's  my  belief.  You  do  nothing 
but  stare  at  her  like  a  great  gowk." 

"  You  are  a  promising  young  party,  upon 
my  word,"  observed  Ingram,  picking  him  up 
by  the  jacket-collar.  "  Marvyn  should  whop 
you  more." 

So  saying,  he  carried  the  struggling  boy- 
back  to  the  tea-drinkers  and  deposited  him 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  where  he  bid  him  remain, 
under  pain  of  chastisement,  while  he  and 
Winnie  aimed  handkerchiefs  and  other  mis- 
siles at  him,  unmindful  for  a  moment  of  Alma 
Lee's  affairs. 

Lilian  was  trying  to  get  Mark  Antony 
to  accept  a  saucer  of  cream,  on  which  the 

VOL.  II.  N 
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haughty  favourite  perpetually  turned  his  back, 
or  rather  tail,  with  cool  disdain ;  while  Snip 
and  Snap  watched  it  with  eager  eyes,  know- 
ing that  Mark's  final  rejection  of  the  dainty 
would  consign  it  to  them. 

"There  are  moments,"  said  Ingram,  who 
watched  the  scene  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
interest,  "  when  a  man  might  envy  a  cat." 

Lilian  assured  him  that  there  was  plenty 
of  cream  in  the  dairy,  if  he  would  like  some  ; 
and  Mr.  Maitland  and  Marion  returned — the 
latter  still  looking  troubled — when  it  became 
painfully  apparent  to  Mr.  Swaynestone  that 
he  had  already  lingered  longer  in  the  family 
circle  than  he  should  have  done,  and  he 
regretfully  took  his  leave. 

Lilian  looked  after  him  with  a  half-pained 
gaze  as  he  went  to  the  gate,  accompanied  by 
her  father ;  then  she  returned  to  Marion. 
"  Where  is  Cyril  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  his  hour  for  private  devotion,"  she 
replied,  speaking  in  a  voice  intended  only 
for  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Lilian,  the  children 
having  set  off  down  the  drive  to  bid  their 
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playfellow  another  good-bye.  "  I  sometimes 
wish,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "that  Cyril 
were  not  quite  so  devout." 

"  Dear  child,  that  is  a  bad  wish,"  rebuked 
Mrs.  Maitland. 

"  He  will  be  upset  for  at  least  a  day,"  con- 
tinued Marion,  abstractedly,  "  and  will  see 
none  of  us.  He  is  still  so  sensitive;  the 
least  reference  to  my  poor  brother  invariably 
has  this  effect.  I  was  the  last  transgressor," 
continued  Marion,  with  a  sorrowful  smile. 
"  It  was  at  Chillon.  When  we  were  in  that 
dreadful  crypt  by  Bonnivard's  pillar,  somebody 
began  to  quote  Byron's  'Prisoner' — some  tire- 
some tourist.  I  could  not  help  it,  Lilian,  but 
the  thought  of  being  shut  up  all  those  years  ; 
the  thought  that  Henry,  who  read  those  very 
lines  so  unthinkingly  on  that  fatal  day,  as 

you  told  me,  was  actually  suffering Oh, 

dear  !  "  added  Marion,  checking  a  sob.  ''  I 
turned  and  asked  Cyril  to  take  me  away  from 
that  dreadful  place.  Heaven  knows  what  I 
said.  Something  about  my  unfortunate 
brother,    I    suppose.      Well,    Cyril    fainted. 
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He  told  me  then  that  I  must  never  speak  of 
him." 

"  He  will  grow  less  sensitive  as  his  health 
improves  and  his  happiness  becomes  more 
habitual,"  Mrs.  Maitland  said,  trying  to  soothe 
the  agitated  girl. 

"  It  would  be  more  manly  in  Cyril,  and 
far  better  for  him,  if  he  would  but  accept  the 
fact,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  meet  it 
bravely,"  said  Lilian.  "  He  cannot  go  on 
in  tslii  way  ;  his  long  illness  has  spoiled  him. 
I  must  speak  to  him " 

"  Oh,  Lilian !  "  interposed  Marion,  "  pray 
don't  speak  to  him !  He  can't  bear  it,  indeed. 
You  will  only  make  matters  far  worse,  indeed 
■ — indeed  !  You  think  you  understand  Cyril, 
but  you  are  mistaken.  You  are  not  his  wife. 
I  have  been  his  wife  only  two  months,  but 
I  know  more  about  him  than  I  ever  knew  of 
any  human  being  before." 

And  the  knowledge  had  taken  the  careless 
gaiety  from  Marion's  manner  and  the  youth- 
ful ring  from  her  laughter.  It  was  not 
without   reason  that   she  vaunted  her   fresh 
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matronly  dignity,  and  said,  with  half-sad 
playfulness,  "  I  am  older  than  you  now, 
Lilian — years,  years  older." 

"  We  must  bear  with  dear  Cyril,"  said 
Mr.  Maitland,  who  had  joined  them.  "  Suf- 
fering of  unusual  severity  has  been  laid  upon 
him,  his  whole  life  has  received  a  shock,  and 
we  must  remember  that  we  saved  his  reason 
only  as  by  a  miracle.  Even  now  his  mind  is 
not  firmly  balanced.  Marion  must  heal  that 
mind  as  only  she  can.  But  Cyril  will  bear 
the  scars  of  this  furnace  all  his  life,  poor  lad. 
We  must  not  marvel  that  he  is  changed." 

Every  one  recognized  the  fierceness  of  the 
furnace  through  which  Cyril  had  passed, 
leaving  his  youth  behind,  and  yet  it  never 
struck  people  that  the  blow  was  naturally 
more  severe  to  Lilian.  Even  Mr.  Maitland, 
with  the  memory  of  Lilian's  passionate 
outburst  when  she  confided  the  story  of 
Everard's  love  to  him,  did  not  reflect  that  it 
makes  a  greater  shipwreck  of  life  to  lose  a 
lover  than  a  friend.  The  tragedy  of  Cyril's 
youth    threw   an    additional    glamour    over 
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him  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  ;  his  deep 
friendship  and  the  sensitiveness  which  made 
him  grieve  to  the  point  of  losing  his  reason 
and  almost  his  life  over  a  brother's  shame 
invested  him  with  a  romantic  interest  which 
never  faded.  It  was  whispered  about  in 
after  years,  with  various  modifications  and 
additions,  but  always  to  Cyril's  credit,  long 
after  the  trial  and  the  catastrophe  to  the 
Everards  were  forgotten. 

The  illness  with  which  Cyril  had  been 
stricken  on  hearing  Everafd's  terrible  doom 
left  its  marks  on  him  for  life.  No  one  could 
say  how  he  was  changed,  but  it  was  certain 
that  he  was  never  the  same  man  again. 
During  the  slow  process  of  recovery,  he  was 
for  months  like  a  child  in  intellect,  living 
only  for  trifles,  laughing  at  a  mere  nothing, 
speaking  only  as  a  child  s]3eaks,  reading 
nothing  but  the  lightest  literature,  and  pre- 
ferring that  specially  consecrated  to  boys' 
amusement,  and,  above  all,  strictly  forbidden 
to  approach  any  painful  topic  in  thought  or 
speech. 
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The  day  that  saw  him  out  of  danger  saw 
Lilian  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  she 
arose  almost  as  weak  as  Cyril.  The  twins 
made  their  convalescence  together,  Lilian 
outstripping  her  brother  in  their  progress 
towards  health,  and  their  physical  weakness — 
especially  Cyril's,  which  was  excessive — made 
it  easy  for  them  to  avoid  mental  exertion. 
They  were  told  to  lead  an  animal  life,  and 
they  became  boy  and  girl  at  holiday  once 
more. 

For  months  neither  of  them  breathed 
Henry's  name,  or  alluded  to  the  events  which 
had  ended  so  tragically  for  him.  Grradually 
Cyril's  reason,  the  delicate  chords  of  which 
had  been  so  cruelly  strained,  resumed  its 
natural  tone,  and  Lilian,  who  watched  him 
like  a  mother,  supplied  his  intellect  from  day 
to  day  with  stronger  food.  First  she  had 
occupied  his  vacant  moments  with  manual 
employments — wood-carving,  painting,  and 
even  needlework,  which  he  executed  in  the 
early  days,  while  she  read  to  him.  Then  she 
advanced  him  to  gardening  and  the  tending 
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of  pet  animals,  and  singing  with  her ;  thence 
to  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  As  he  pro- 
gressed, and  began  to  talk  calmly  and  seriously, 
she  extended  his  reading,  took  him  back  to 
old  favourite  classic  authors,  and  got  him  to 
translate  these  and  modern  poets  into  English 
verse,  for  which  he  had  a  graceful  knack ; 
and  one  day  when  he  brought  her  a  fresh 
copy  of  original  verses,  she  felt  that  her 
patient  was  healed,  and  determined  to  send 
him  away  from  her. 

"  You  have  saved  his  intellect,"  his  phy- 
sician said,  when  she  showed  him  the  verses, 
"  and  1  must  confess  that  I  had  very  little 
hope  of  such  a  consummation.  No  one  with 
a  less  intimate  knowledge  of  your  brother's 
character  could  have  done  what  you  have 
done.  You  have  in  so  doing  saved  a  re- 
markably fine,  if  delicate,  mental  organiza- 
tion." 

Then  Cyril  travelled  for  some  months  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria — countries  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  one  of  his  temperament 
and   education.     He   revelled   in   the   poetic 
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and  historic  associations  of  tLe  ancient  homes 
of  letters  and  arts,  and  poured  out  his  soul 
in  devotional  ecstasy  on  the  hallowed  soil  of 
Jerusalem  and  Nazareth.  He  also  wrote  a 
poem,  called  "  The  Knight  of  Expiation,"  in 
blank  verse. 

The  "  knight,"  it  appeared,  was  visited  by 
one  of  those  unlucky  excesses  of  virtue  which 
the  vulgar  call  crimes,  and  for  which  pubhc 
opinion  usually  exacts  the  reparation  of 
hanging  in  these  prosaic  days.  The  nature 
of  this  virtuous  excess  was  discreetly  left  to 
the  reader's  imagination,  a  la  Byron,  and 
was  thus  as  horrible  as  the  most  fastidious 
taste  could  desire.  (Lennie  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  knight  had  boiled  his  grand- 
mother, and  played  dice  with  her  bones, 
besides  practising  the  black  art.) 

The  furies  of  conscience  having  seized 
upon  this  unlucky  victim  of  social  prejudices, 
as  M.  Hugo  et  Cie.  call  criminals,  he  put  on 
a  hair  shirt,  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
do  penance  at  its  shrines,  and  returned  to  his 
native   shores   to   be  canonized.      This   plot 
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aflforded  fine  scope  for  Cyril's  descriptive  and 
topographical  powers,  and  admitted  of  a 
beautiful  account  of  tlie  knight's  feelings  on 
first  seeing  Jerusalem,  which  would  have 
been  more  generally  admired  if  it  had  not 
reminded  people  so  strongly  of  a  similar 
passage  in  Tasso.  The  character  of  the 
knight  had  unfortunately  been  anticipated  by 
Byron  in  Childe  Harold.  Nevertheless,  the 
pretty  volume,  called  "The  Knight's  Expia- 
tion, and  other  Poems,"  was  greatly  admired, 
if  not  purchased. 

Marion  had  seen  Cyril  frequently  during 
his  convalescence,  and  had  only  parted  with 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  tour ;  and  in  the 
second  June  after  his  illness,  her  father  took 
her  to  Paris,  where  Cyril  met  her,  and  was 
quietly  married  to  her.  The  young  couple 
passed  a  brief  paradise  in  Switzerland,  and 
then  went  home  to  Malbourne,  whence,  after 
a  few  days'  sojourn,  they  were  to  go  to  Cyril's 
fresh  curacy  in  the  west  of  London.  The 
twins  had,  however,  been  parted  since  the 
time  when  Lilian  finished  her  pious  task  of 
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rescuing  her  brother's  intellect  from  the  ship- 
wreck which  threatened  it. 

They  had  met  again  but  four  and  twenty 
hours  since,  yet  Lilian  knew  their  old  close 
relationship  was  at  an  end  for  ever.  An 
insurmountable  barrier  had  risen  up  between 
them.  This,  she  told  herself,  was  but  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  ;  the  peculiar  bond 
of  twinship,  strengthened  as  it  had  accidentally 
been  by  the  circumstances  of  Cyril's  terrible 
illness,  could  not  be  expected  to  outlive  early 
youth.  Her  brother  had  now  found  other 
ties  ;  he  was  tasting  the  fulness  of  life.  The 
old  childish  associations  must  fade  in  the  full 
stress  of  manhood,  and  they  must  now  be 
only  as  brothers  and  sisters  commonly  are. 
It  was  only  natural,  and  yet  it  grieved 
Lilian  with  an  unspeakable  grief.  In  the 
sore  trouble  which  had  fallen  on  her,  she 
needed  her  brother's  close  friendship  as  she 
never  had  done  before. 

As  Marion  had  predicted,  they  saw  nothing 
more  of  Cyril  that  night ;  but  the  next  day 
he   appeared  among  them  with   a   cloudless 
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brow,  and  set  them  all  laughing  with  his 
droll  anecdotes  and  observations,  the  drollery 
of  which  was  so  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
grave  face  and  almost  pathetic  voice.  He 
never  laughed,  and  only  rarely  smiled,  and 
although  his  very  smile  was  sad,  it  was  as 
sweet  as  only  rare  smiles  are.  One  of  those 
smiles  was  sufficient  to  win  a  friend  for  life, 
as  he  well  knew.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  he  was  wont  to  laugh  as  happily  and 
heartily  as  only  young  manhood  can. 

There  was  a  great  croquet-tournament  that 
afternoon  at  Mr.  Marvyn's,  and  there  the 
Maitlands,  the  younger  Grarretts  and  Swayne- 
stones  assembled,  to  measure  their  powers 
one  against  the  other  with  all  the  serious 
ardour  which  the  pursuit  of  croquet  in  the 
palmy  days  of  its  youth  exacted. 

Will  no  bard  arise  to  pour  forth  lyric  song 
in  honour  of  that  noble  but  now  extinct 
pastime  ?  Can  no  historian  be  found  to 
chronicle  the  decline  and  fall  of  croquet  ?  It 
descended,  like  other  gifts  of  Heaven,  un- 
expectedly from  some  far  celestial  eminence, 
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and  took  captive  the  hearts  of  the  sons,  and 
still  more  of  the  daughters,  of  men,  at  one 
stroke.  In  those  who  were  young  at  that 
golden  period,  the  peculiar  sharp  yet  dull 
click  of  the  balls  still  awakes  a  thrilling 
combination  of  delicious  and  romantic  feel- 
ings, as  it  is  evoked  by  the  hand  of  some 
careless  child,  who  has  routed  out  the  dusty 
mallets  and  balls  from  some  forgotten  corner, 
and  imagines  himself  a  new  Columbus  in 
consequence. 

Mr.  Marvyn,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  curate  of  Malbourne  and  tutor  to  the 
young  Maitlands  in  succession,  had  been  very 
severely  bitten  by  the  croquet  mania.  He 
had  ruthlessly  levelled  his  wife's  flower-beds 
to  make  a  fitting  ground  for  the  noble 
pastime,  and  this  he  mowed  and  rolled  and 
watered  himself,  and  upon  it  he  permitted 
no  unlicensed  foot  to  stray. 

When  the  players  arrived,  they  found  every 
hoop  and  stick  exactly  placed,  after  careful 
and  accurate  measurement,  on  a  lawn  newly 
shaven  and   tested  by  a   spirit-level,  and   a 
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host  and  hostess  too  much  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  reading  the  new  club  rules 
to  go  through  the  conventional  forms  of 
welcome. 

An  interlude  of  tea  was  grudgingly 
acquiesced  in ;  and  Mr.  Marvyn,  laying  aside 
his  own  favourite  mallet  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  carefully  noting  the  position  of  each 
player  in  his  pocket-book,  followed  his  guests 
to  some  tables  in  the  shade  of  two  fine  elms, 
and,  taking  a  chair  by  Mrs.  Cyril  Maitland, 
began  to  scold  her  seriously  for  the  blunders 
she  had  made,  and  laughed  at,  which  was 
worse,  while  playing  on  his  side.  But  there 
were  some  people,  and  among  them  Ingram 
Swaynestone,  who  took  his  tea  on  the  grass 
at  Lilian's  feet,  who  thought  the  tea  interlude 
by  no  means  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the 
tournament,  and  responded  with  little  alacrity 
to  Mr.  Marvyn's  summons  to  continue  the 
combat. 

Night  fell  all  too  soon  upon  the  eager 
contest,  and  the  light  of  the  mellow  August 
moon    was    supplemented    by   that    of    two 
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carriage-lamps,  whicli  were  carried  from 
hoop  to  hoop,  to  the  great  distraction  of 
nervous  people  ;  while  the  less-ardent  players, 
resigning  their  balls  to  others,  joined  the 
non-combatants  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
yielded  themselves  to  the  frivolity  of  conver- 
sation and  music. 

"  Poets  are  made  of  precious  queer  stuff," 
Ingram  Swaynestone  observed  to  Lilian,  as 
they  stood  on  the  lawn,  waiting  their  turn  to 
play,  and  listened  to  a  song  which  Miss 
Swaynestone  was  singing.  "  Now,  what 
could  have  put  that  notion  into  Cyril's  head  ? 
I'm  sure  he  never  left  off  loving  anybody." 

The  song  which  Cyril  had  written,  and 
which  had  been  daintily  set  by  an  Austrian 
student  he  met  in  his  travels,  was  as 
follows : — 

"  When  I  began  to  love  you, 
'Twas  like  the  beginuing  of  June, 
Like  the  dewy  birth  of  the  morning 
Or  the  swell  of  the  first  lark's  tune. 

*'  All  grew  so  bright,  so  gracious, 
So  full  of  mystery  sweet, 
Such  a  deep  and  dear  enchantment 
Had  bound  me,  hands  and  feet. 
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*'  But  when  T  finished  to  love  you, 
'Twas  like  the  closing  of  night, 
When  November's  gloaming  is  sheeted 
In  rain-clouds  falling  light. 

"  Ah !  when  I  finished  to  love  you, 
I  finished  with  all  things  bright, 
And  I  saw  a  dark  grave  yawning 
To  hide  my  heart  in  its  night." 

Lilian  knew  that  Cyril  had  written  it  at 
the  time  of  his  estrangement  from  Marion, 
who  was  listening  to  it  now  with  great  en- 
joyment, unconscious  that  she  was  the  heroine 
of  it ;  but  she  only  said  that  poets  were 
supposed  to  feel  all  the  emotions  of  which  the 
human  breast  is  capable,  and  Ingram  was 
about  to  make  some  rejoinder,  when  the 
reiterated  cry  of  "  Blue  to  play ! "  at  last 
aroused  his  attention,  and  he  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  summons. 

But  when  the  game  was  at  last  ended,  and 
they  found  themselves  going  home  in  the 
moonlight  across  the  few  fields,  and  through 
the  dewy  lane  which  lay  between  the  curate's 
dwelling  and  the  rector's,  Ingram  contrived 
that  Lilian  should  linger  behind  with  him,  so 
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tliat  there   was    no    claance    of  interruption. 
The  words  of  Cyril's  song  echoed  in  his  ears — 

"  Such  a  deep  and  dear  encliantment 
Had  bound  me,  hands  and  feet." 

"  I  cannot  break  the  spell,  Lilian,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  try  any  more. 
My  father  sees  it  at  last,  and,  though  at  one 
time  he  wished  me  to  look  for  rank  and 
fortune,  he  now  thinks  I  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  my  heart." 

*'  Dear  Ingram,"  replied  Lilian,  pausing  at 
a  gate,  over  which  they  saw  the  village  sleep- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  "  I  would  have  spared 
you  this.  I  thought  I  had  been  explicit 
enough." 

"  You  were  explicit  enough  ;  I  quite  under- 
stood that  I  was  refused.  But,  dearest 
Lilian,  you  cannot  imagine  how  earnestly 
and  truly  I  love  you,"  he  continued,  his  face 
flushing  beneath  its  brown  with  deep  and 
serious  feeling.  "  I  know  well  how  unworthy 
I  am  of  you.  I  have  not  been  a  good  man  ; 
I  was  not  like  Cyril.  I  did  as  others  do. 
But,  dearest  Lilian,  ever  since  the  happy  day, 

VOL.    II.  0 
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long  ago  now,  when  I  found  that  I  loved 
you,  '  when  I  began  to  love  you,'  as  Cyril's 
song  says,  it  was  indeed  like  the  beginning 
of  June — everything  was  new.  I  woke  up  to 
loathe  all  those  things  in  my  life  that  were 
unworthy  of  you ;  I  set  to  work  to  sweep 
them  all  away,  and  do  better.  I  am  not 
good  for  much  even  now,  I  know  well ;  but 
if  there  is  any  good  in  me  at  all,  if  I  am  not 
a  mere  unscrupulous  man  of  pleasure,  if  I 
have  any  higher  aspirations,  if  I  try  to  do  my 
duty  in  my  small  way,  it  is  all  owing  to  you." 
"  No,  Ingram,"  returned  Lilian,  looking 
into  the  honest,  manly  face,  which  was  alight 
with  unwonted  fervour ;  ''  you  are  wrong, 
believe  me.  It  is  not  due  to  me,  but  to 
your  own  good  and  true  nature,  which  only 
needed  the  touch  of  love — which  you  must 
give  one  day,  not  to  me,  but  to  some  better, 
more  suitable  woman — to  show  you  the 
real  meaning  of  life.  Believe  me,  Ingram, 
men  are  not  so  dependent  on  women.  Do 
not  give  in  to  the  conventional  fiction  of 
making  your  better  self  depend  on  anything 
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SO  uncertain  as  the  will  and  liking  of  one 
weaker  than  yourself.  The  moral  nature  of 
men  is  stronger  than  that  of  women.  We  all 
want  something  to  lean  upon.  Do  not  make 
pillars  of  us.  Do  you  think  any  woman 
could  love  one  she  believed  her  inferior  ?  " 

"  I  hope  and  trust  so,"  said  Ingram,  with  a 
little  smile.  "  Without  that  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  happiness  for  me  and  many 
another  poor  fellow.  Dear  Lilian,  try  to  love 
me.     How  can  I  live  without  you  ?  " 

*'  I  thought  we  were  to  be  friends,"  replied 
Lilian,  with  a  sigh  and  a  regretful  intonation 
of  her  beautiful  voice. 

It  was  like  the  most  exquisite  music  to 
Ingram's  ear ;  it  seemed  to  take  his  soul 
captive  and  surround  him  with  the  purest 
delight.  Merely  to  hear  her  discoursing  on 
everyday  themes  to  others,  filled  him  with 
a  sense  of  delicious  perfection  which  no  cares 
could  distract. 

"  We  must  be  something  more  than  friends," 
he  said,  "  when  the  very  sound  of  your  voice 
stirs  every  fibre  within  me." 
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"  We  can  never  be  more  than  friends  ;  it  is 
not  in  my  power,"  slie  replied  quickly  and 
with  agitation. 

Ingram  looked  at  her  pale,  pure  face  with 
a  startled  glance,  and  saw  that  tears  were 
fast  gathering  in  her  eyes.  Was  there  some 
hidden  trouble  in  her  serene  and  lovely  life  ? 
He  could  not  think  it.  She  had  outlived  the 
pain  and  annoyance  of  her  old  playmate's 
ruin ;  she  had  received  her  brother  back 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death ;  all  was  fair 
and  pleasant  around  her.  Her  step  was 
light  as  only  that  of  health  and  young 
happiness  can  be;  her  laughter  had  the 
most  joyous  ring  of  any  he  ever  heard ; 
she  was  always  bright  and  full  of  pleasant 
thoughts  and  airy  suggestions.  No  ;  it  was 
not  possible  that  sorrow  could  have  a  home 
in  her  heart.  He  looked  silently  and  search- 
ingly  at  the  figure  by  his  side. 

She  was  of  more  ethereal  mould  than  she 
had  been  in  earlier  days;  and  her  features, 
losing  the  soft,  joyous  curves  of  youth,  had 
fined  into  that  perfect  purity  of  outline  which 
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in  lier  brother  seemed  austerity,  but  in  lier 
suggested  spirit-like  sweetness.  The  twins' 
faces  had  been  cast  in  the  very  same  mould, 
only  the  lips  were  fuller  and  firmer  in  the 
sister,  and  she  lacked  the  squareness  visible 
in  her  brother's  jaw.  For  the  first  time, 
Ingram  asked  himself  the  question  people 
never  asked  when  under  the  spell  of  Lilian's 
glances — Had  she  beauty  ?  And  his  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Dear  Lilian,"  he  said,  "  it  is  in  your 
power  to  try  to  love  me." 

Lilian  shook  her  head.  "  Do  you  remember 
the  day  of  Ben  Lee's  death  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Henry  Everard  and  I  were  in  Temple 
Copse  at  midday  when  Long's  waggon  was 
passing.  It  was  then  " — Lilian  faltered,  and 
her  lip  trembled  a  little — "that  we  became 
engaged." 

Ingram  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for 
this,  and  said  so,  gazing  quietly  before  him, 
without  returning  the  gaze  he  knew  she  had 
fixed  on  him.  "  But  that  is  long  ago,"  he 
added,    "  and    you   have   your   life    to   live. 
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Because  you  made  one  mistake,  because  one 
man  proved  unworthy,  will  you  spoil  another's 
happiness  ?  " 

"  Unworthy  !  "  cried  Lilian,  in  a  voice  that 
startled  him.  "  Henry  Everard  was  never 
unworthy ;  that  is  no  word  to  apply  to  him. 
A  more  spotless  man  never  breathed." 

"  Oh,  Lilian,"  returned  Ingram,  "  you  must 
indeed  have  loved  him  if  you  believed  him 
innocent  after  the  evidence  which  condemned 
him." 

"  I  did  indeed  love  him,"  said  Lilian,  with 
quiet  fervour. 

He  was  silent  for  a  time,  half  stunned  by 
the  calm  force  of  Lilian's  words ;  then  at  last 
he  spoke. 

"  This  old  pain  must  be  healed,"  he  said 
falteringly  ;  "  the  dead  past  must  bury  its 
dead." 

"  The  past  is  alive  and  young,"  replied 
Lilian. 

"  Dearest  Lilian,  this  must  not  be,"  said 
Ingram,  with  resolution.  "  It  is  wrong  and 
morbid  to  go  on  brooding  over  an  old  sorrow, 
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and  refusing  comfort.  Innocent  or  not,  he 
is  dead  to  you ;  your  love  can  profit  him 
no  more  than  if  he  were  actually  in  the 
grave " 


"  You  are  mistaken,"  interrupted  Lilian ; 
"  we  correspond.  Besides,  the  imprisonment 
is  not  for  life." 

"  Lilian,  this  is  too  dreadful.  A  convicted 
felon  with  a  twenty  years'  sentence !  Sup- 
posing even  the  best,  and  he  came  out  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  you  are 
six  and  twenty  now ;  youth  would  be 
gone " 

''  But  not  love,  Ingram.  Do  you  know 
what  love  is  ?  It  is  stronger  than  time, 
stronger  than  prisons,  stronger  than  sorrow, 
stronger  than  shame ;  it  is  stronger,  even, 
than  death.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  it, 
even  waters  of  salt  tears ;  and  no  floods  of 
affliction  can  drown  it.  Love  is  immortal, 
and  knows  nothing  of  age  or  death." 

Ingram  gazed  awe-stricken  upon  the  in- 
spired face,  etherealized  by  the  dreamy  moon- 
light and  its  own  holy  passion,  and  listened 
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to  the  beautiful  voice  as  people  listen  to  fine 
strains  of  organ-music. 

.  "  Lilian,"  he  said  at  last,  "  this  cannot  be. 
You  must  not  throw  away  your  life  like  this. 
Time  will  soften  these  feelings." 

''  Never,"  she  returned  firmly.  "  Ingram, 
you  must  waste  no  more  time  on  me.  You 
are  my  very  dear  friend,  and  I  have  told  you 
the  secret  of  my  heart,  and  you  see  now  how 
impossible  any  such  relations  are  to  me.  Let 
your  past  bury  its  dead,  and  fix  your  heart's 
good  affections  elsewhere.     Come,  let  us  go." 

But  he  would  not  go  on ;  he  stopped,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
remonstrance  and  entreaty. 

"  Look,  Ingram,"  she  said  at  last,  "  look 
northwards.  If  our  sight  could  reach  so  far, 
we  should  see  a  river,  a  dark  river  crowded 
with  shipping,  and  beyond  the  river  stands 
a  black  round  mass  of  buildings.  In  that 
dark  mass  there  is  a  cell,  in  which,  perhaps, 
this  very  moon  is  shining  now  through  the 
barred  window.  In  that  cell  is  a  man,  a 
gentleman,    a    man    of    unusual    gifts    and 
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culture.  He  is  young,  and  everything  lias 
been  taken  from  liim — liberty,  fortune,  hope, 
ambition,  honour,  friends ;  but  not  love,"  she 
added,  her  features  transfigured  as  she  spoke ; 
"  love  and  innocence  are  still  his.  Ingram, 
I  am  all  that  man  has  on  this  earth,  and  I 
love  him.  Do  you  think  any  happiness  Hfe 
can  offer  would  make  me  desert  him  ?  " 

"  He  would  never  wish  you  to  be  bound 
to  him,  if  he  really  cared  for  you." 

"  He  does  not  wish  it.  But  think  of  that 
solitary  prisoner,  and  remember  he  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  loved  or  could  love.  That 
is  my  last  word." 

They  went  silently  on  their  way  with  full 
hearts,  Lilian's  tearful  glances  always  turned 
northwards,  and  those  of  her  companion  bent 
downwards. 

At  that  moment,  within  the  gloomy  build- 
ing beyond  the  dark  and  crowded  river,  a 
strongly  built  man,  with  a  haggard  face  and 
dark  eyes  full  of  intellect,  was  lying  on  a 
hard  couch  in  his  solitary  cell,  on  the  bare 
white  wall  of  which  fell  a  square  patch  of 
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bright  moonlight,  crossed  by  the  shadow  of 
iron  bars.  He  was  glad  that  the  window 
looked  southwards,  and  turned  to  it  even  in 
his  sleep. 

But  he  was  awake  now,  and  thinking  how 
the  mellow  glory  was  falling  on  the  Mal- 
bourne  corn-fields  and  the  beloved  roof  which 
sheltered  Lilian,  and  wondering  if,  perhaps, 
the  same  lustre  which  gilded  his  dim  and 
dreary  cell  made  a  halo  for  the  adored  face. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Some  few  years  since,  the  fiat  went  fortli  for 
the  old  familiar  walls  and  heavy  gates  of 
Portsmouth  town  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground, 
that  the  space  which  these  now  useless  relics 
of  the  past  occupied  might  be  covered  with 
buildings  connected  with  the  defences  and 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present. 
Down  went  many  a  fine  old  elm  beneath  axe 
and  rope,  and  bit  by  bit  the  ramparts  dis- 
appeared, and  the  ditches  were  filled  by  the 
busy  hands  of  sunburnt  men,  armed  with 
barrow,  pick-axe,  and  spade. 

One  summer  morning,  while  these  works 
were  in  progress,  the  sun  shone  brightly  in 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  over  the  quiet  sea  and 
still  quieter  harbour ;  on  the  troop-ships  and 
mail-clad     men-of-war,    the     busy    steamers 
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and  countless  boats  of  every  description 
which  fill  these  peaceful  waters ;  on  the  gay 
garrison  town,  and  on  the  beach,  crowded 
with  bathers.  Now  and  again  a  bugle  rang 
out,  a  gun  was  fired,  snatches  of  military 
music  were  heard;  on  the  breezy  common, 
the  strong  horses  and  heavy  guns  of  mounted 
artillery  were  careering  through  thick  dust- 
clouds,  whence  the  sparkle  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  gleamed  more  effectively  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight.  Portsmouth  streets 
were  full  of  life,  and  the  melodious  chimes 
of  the  parish  church  floated  sweetly  over 
street,  harbour,  and  bastion  at  every  quarter. 
Not  very  far  from  the  Queen's  Bastion 
a  party  of  men  were  at  work  upon  the 
partly  levelled  fortifications.  They  toiled  on 
in  the  hot  sunshine  in  a  listless,  unwilling 
manner,  each  man  apparently  trying  to 
accomplish  as  little  as  possible.  They  were  an 
ugly  set,  for  the  most  part,  with  low  brows, 
heavy  jaws,  and  brutal  looks,  and  their  close- 
cropped  hair,  small  black  oilskin  caps,  dingy 
yellow    clothes,    and    clumsy   boots    by    no 
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means  softened  their  repulsive  appearance. 
Many  of  thera  looked  at  the  gay  carriages 
and  brightly  clad  women  and  children  passing 
and  repassing,  while  some  bent  their  scowl- 
ing brows  stolidly  over  their  spades.  But  the 
gazers  did  not  look  up  with  a  direct  glance  ; 
they  looked  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes, 
round  their  noses,  with  all  kinds  of  crooked 
and  tortuous  glances,  like  the  traitors  Dante 
saw  in  his  Inferno.  Few  of  these  men  could 
give  a  level  glance  or  a  candid  answer  ;  still 
fewer  could  think  a  clear  and  honest  thought. 
At  intervals,  watching  them,  and  occasion- 
ally giving  a  sharp,  stern  order,  stood  armed 
men,  stalwart  and  blue-clad,  with  faces  like 
rocks.  Their  guns  were  loaded  with  ball, 
and  their  side-arms,  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
looked  terribly  practical.  As  the  convicts 
pursued  their  forced,  unwelcome  toil,  with 
the  sweat  beading  their  weather-stained 
brows,  slow,  melancholy,  long-drawn  music 
pealed  from  the  distance,  and  grew  more 
and  more  distinct,  while  the  passengers 
thickened,    and   a   slowly   moving    mass    of 
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scarlet,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  steel  and 
gold,  came  into  sight.  The  wail  of  the 
trumpets  rose  into  notes  of  shriller  anguish, 
while  the  heavy  roll  of  the  muffled  drums 
beneath  was  like  the  despairing  voice  of 
some  irrevocable  doom,  and  smote  heavily 
upon  the  heart  of  one  of  the  convicts,  who 
recognized  in  the  wailing  music,  the  reversed 
arms,  and  slow  rhythm  of  the  soldier's  even 
march,  the  solemn  pageant  of  a  military 
funeral. 

As  the  procession  drew  nearer,  the  road 
became  more  choked  with  passengers  and 
gazers,  and  people  climbed  on  the  unfenced 
works,  some  to  see  the  pageant  better,  others 
to  be  out  of  the  way  till  the  crowd  was  past. 
They  gradually  pressed  closer  and  closer  on 
the  convicts,  whose  dangerous  proximity  they 
did  not  heed,  until  the  warders,  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  them  away,  formed  the 
convicts  in  line  as  far  away  as  possible,  and 
bid  them  stand  at  attention  while  the  funeral 
glided  by  in  its  slow  majesty. 

The  convict  in  whose  breast  the  sorrowful 
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music  had  found  such  a  responsive  echo 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  two-deep  line 
nearest  the  road,  and  was  within  a  few  paces 
of  two  ladies  who  had  drawn  aside  to  avoid 
the  crowd.  At  first  sight  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  No.  62  from  his  repulsive 
comrades,  but  a  closer  gaze  revealed  an  intel- 
lectual face,  gaunt  and  lined  with  suffering  ; 
dark  hazel  eyes,  with  a  straight,  thoughtful 
glance ;  and  a  genial  mouth,  which  had  lost 
its  old  habit  of  smiling.  He  was  of  slighter 
build  than  most  of  the  convicts,  but  strong 
and  well-set.  His  name,  which  he  had  not 
heard  for  a  weary  time,  and  which  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  had  long  ceased  to  pro- 
nounce, was  Henry  Everard. 

Many  an  old  memory  stirred  within  him,  as 
he  heard  the  muffled  roll  of  the  drums  and 
looked  upon  the  scarlet  mass  of  silent  men 
moving  by  ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  wore 
the  number  of  his  brother's  regiment  on  their 
uniforms,  and  he  thought  of  the  sunny-hearted 
Leslie,  whom  he  had  so  admired  and  loved, 
and  with  whom,  when  quite  a  lad,  he  had 
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spent  SO  many  pleasant  holidays,  all  tuned 
to  the  bright  music  of  trumpet  and  drum,  and 
the  quick  rattle  of  arms  and  rhythmic  tread 
of  armed  men. 

He  remembered  his  pride  the  first  time  he 
was  admitted  as  a  grown  man  to  the  mess- 
table,  and  his  brother's  gallant  presence  and 
light-hearted  merriment,  and  the  respect  paid 
him  by  the  raw  lads  who  had  just  joined.  Of 
all  his  brothers,  Leslie  was  nearest  him  in  age, 
though  some  years  his  senior,  and  dearest  to 
him  in  afiection ;  but  now — where  was  he  ? 
Lost  to  him  with  all  that  the  great  storm  of  his 
life  had  carried  away — lost,  but  not  forgotten. 
His  eye  sought  him  among  the  officers,  one 
or  two  of  whom  he  recognized,  but  Leslie  was 
not  there.  He  might  have  exchanged ;  he 
was  probably  promoted.  Who  knew  what 
might  have  happened  in  those  years  ? 

'^  Yes,"  one  of  the  ladies  said,  "  my  husband 
knew  him  well.  They  were  stationed  at 
Malta  together.  As  you  see,  our  regiment  is 
following  as  well  as  his  own.  A  popular 
officer,  as  nice  men  generally  are." 
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Everard  had  observed  tlie  second  regiment, 
and  at  the  same  moment  it  had  struck  him 
that,  although  the  charger  walking  with 
empty  saddle  behind  the  gun-carriage  showed 
the  rank  of  the  deceased  officer  to  be  at  least 
that  of  major,  it  was  not  impossible  that  his 
brother  might  be  lying  beneath  the  Union 
Jack.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  occupants 
of  the  mourning-coaches.  In  one  he  saw  the 
grey  head  of  his  father,  and  his  heart  mis- 
gave him.  But  he  reflected  that  he  was 
Admiral  of  the  Port.  Might  he  be  there  in 
his  official  capacity  ?  But  George  was  there 
also,  and  his  heart  died  within  him. 

"  His  coming  home  was  so  sad,"  continued 
one  of  the  ladies.  "  If  he  could  but  have 
lived  till  he  reached  land !  But  he  died 
just  as  they  were  disembarking.  His  wound 
was  not  so  very  serious ;  he  got  fever 
upon  it." 

"  And  his  friends  were  just  too  late  to  see 
him  alive,"  added  the  other  lady.  "  Only 
one  child,  I  think  ?  And  the  poor  wife  was 
here  to  receive  him." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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This,  though  in  low  tones  such  as  ladies 
naturally  use  in  a  crowd,  the  convict's  eager, 
strained  ears  caught,  till  at  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  strict 
prison  discipline,  he  lifted  his  cap,  and, 
stepping  quickly  forward,  addressed  the  lady 
nearest  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  the  officer's  name  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Major  Everard,"  replied  the  lady,  startled 
into  a  quick  response,  and  drawing  back  with 
some  alarm. 

No.  62  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  the 
warder's  stern  admonition.  He  drew  back 
into  line,  while  the  heart-shaking  roll  of  the 
drums  and  the  wail  of  the  trumpets  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  crowd  moved 
away.  Then  he  resumed  his  barrow  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  wheeled  it  along  the 
plank  under  the  hot  sun ;  but  heavy  tears 
fell  upon  the  dry  rubbish  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, and  ever  and  anon  he  lifted  his  toil- 
stained  hand  to  dash  away  the  quick-falling 
drops,  while   his   comrades'   rude  jeers   and 
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foul  pleasantries,  stealthily  muttered  as  they 
were,  reached  his  ears  unheeded. 

"  Emily,"  said  the  lady  who  had  replied 
to  the  convict's  question,  as  they  resumed 
their  road  when  the  crowd  melted,  "  that 
man  was  a  gentleman.  Did  you  notice  his 
voice  and  the  way  in  which  he  lifted  his 
cap  ? 

"  Poor  fellow!"  returned  the  other.  "  Why 
was  he  so  curious  ?  He  will  be  punished  for 
speaking,  you  know.  Perhaps  he  had  friends 
in  the  regiment." 

"  Perhaps.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how 
soon  one  ought  to  call  on  Mrs.  Everard  ? 
She  never  really  joined  the  regiment,  you 
see ;  but  our  husbands  were  intimate  friends." 

Leslie  dead !  the  gay  and  gallant  Leslie, 
the  joyous,  light-hearted  companion  of  his 
boyhood,  his  father's  favourite  son !  Like 
the  slow  strokes  of  a  knell  which  beat  into 
the  agonized  brain  of  a  mourner,  these  mourn- 
ful words — Leslie  dead — kept  dinning  into 
Everard's  ears  all  that  long  day.  ^  He  heard 
them  in  every  stroke  of  pick  and  hammer, 
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while  he  tolled  on  with  his  barrow ;  in  the 
boom  of  guns  at  sea ;  in  the  measured  tread 
of  the  convicts  as  they  marched  back  to 
dinner  ;  in  the  few  brief  orders  given  by  the 
warders,  as  the  convicts  stood  with  arms 
uplifted,  while  a  rapid,  skilled  hand  was 
passed  over  every  inch  of  their  bodies  in 
search  of  anything  that  might  have  been 
received  and  secreted  from  the  outer  world  ; 
in  the  clang  of  the  prison  bell,  which  told 
that  the  hour  of  respite  was  past,  and  time 
come  to  march  out  to  work  again. 

"  And  he  will  never  know  that  I  was 
innocent,"  thought  Everard,  as  he  ate  his 
solitary  meal  in  his  cell,  "  Sein  Brod  mit 
Thranen  ass." 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  Cyril's  treachery, 
he  had  been  most  cut  to  the  heart  by  receiving 
no  message  or  communication  from  Leslie  after 
his  conviction.  The  admiral's  stern  though 
kindly  nature  he  knew,  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that,  after  the  long  array  of  damning 
evidence  against  him,  the  plain,  upright 
sailor  should  treat  him  as  one  dead ;  nor  was 
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he    surprised,   though    deeply    pained,    that 
Keppel  should  do  likewise. 

His  sisters  and  their  husbands  he  knew  too 
well  to  think  they  would  ever  trouble  them- 
selves about  a  disgraced  kinsman ;  but  Leslie, 
the  generous,  warm-hearted  Leslie,  whom  he 
so  loved  and  admired,  and  Marion,  the  darling 
of  his  childhood  and  youth — that  they  should 
think  him  guilty,  that  cut  into  the  very  core 
of  his  heart.    And  now  Leslie — unless,  indeed, 
the  dead  see  the  things  of  life  with  clearer 
vision  than  they  who  are  still  mingled  in  its 
turmoil — could  never  know  that  he  was  inno- 
cent.    And  he  had  taken  a  wife — left  forlorn 
now,  poor  soul ! — and  there  was  an  orphan 
child  of  his  own  blood.     And  so  the  great 
stream  of  life  rolled  on  past  the  desolate  rock 
to  which   he   was   left  chained,  deaf  to   the 
thunder  of  the  on-rushing  waves,  clean  for- 
gotten, like  a  dead  man  out  of  mind. 

Like  those  sufferers  whom  Dante  met  in 
hell,  and  who  thought  no  more  of  their 
agonies  in'the  bitter  tidings  he  brought  them 
of  their  beloved  on  earth,  No.  62  cared  little 
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for  the  punisliment  and  loss  of  good  marks 
which  his  breach  of  discipline  cost  hira.  It 
was  many  days  before  he  was  again  em- 
ployed on  the  fortifications,  for  that  work  was 
eagerly  coveted  and  only  given  to  the  best- 
behaved  men,  both  because  it  afforded  the 
unfortunate  captives  a  welcome  glimpse  of 
tlie  outside  world,  and  also  because  it  offered 
greater  facilities  of  escape  than  any  other 
work,  greater  even  than  those  which  the 
dockyard  labourers  enjoyed. 

Everard's  next  week,  therefore,  was  spent 
within  the  dreary  confines  of  the  prison, 
partly  at  accounts  and  partly  at  hospital 
duty,  in  which  he  was  much  more  useful  than 
other  men  on  account  of  his  previous  train- 
ing, but  duties  which  he  particularly  abhorred 
for  many  reasons ;  amongst  others,  on  account 
of  the  confinement  and  the  leisure  they  gave 
the  mind  for  brooding. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  agony  of  despair 
which  devoured  Everard's  heart  and  confused 
his  intellect  in  the  first  months  of  his  im- 
prisonment.    The  horror  of  CyriFs  treachery 
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and  evil-doing,  and  the  shame  of  seeing  all 
human  virtue  and  honour  in  the  dust,  blunted 
his  perceptions  of  minor  evils  at  first,  and 
the  black  despair  of  feeling  that  there  was 
no  God,  or  only  some  cruel  deity  who  laughed 
at  the  misery  of  innocent  men  and  promoted 
evil-doers,  made  him  like  a  stone. 

The  thought  that  his  life's  purpose  was 
wrecked  ;  that  he  could  now  never  pursue 
those  grand  scientific  theories  which  he  was 
so  near  bringing  to  perfection  ;  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  centuries  of  human  intellect  were 
closed  to  him  for  ever ;  that  the  mental  powers 
he  so  delighted  in  exercising  must  rust,  and 
perhaps  be  crushed  beneath  a  daily  load  of 
brute-like  drudgery  and  degrading  hardship  ; 
that  his  finer  susceptibilities  would  be  blunted 
or  effaced  by  the  daily  contact  with  all  that 
was  coarsest  and  foulest  in  human  nature  ; 
that  he  would  be  utterly  cut  off  from  all  that 
was  calculated  to  nourish  and  refresh  the 
higher  nature,  did  not  come  to  him  till  much 
later. 

Like   some   captured   wild   beast,  he  sub- 
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mitted  with  dogged  unwillingness  to  the 
restraints  of  superior  force ;  he  did  his  prison 
tasks  with  the  mute  protest  of  the  blinded 
Samson  among  his  tormentors,  not  caring 
whether  he  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  his 
prison-house  or  not  in  his  savage  strength. 
It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  exhaust  himself  in 
hard  bodily  toil,  and  he  performed  feats  of 
strength  in  his  passion  which  surprised  men 
born  and  trained  to  physical  labour. 

The  chaplain  was  a  man  for  whom  the 
human  soul  had  no  secret  sanctuary  in  which 
angels,  much  less  foolish  and  sinful  men,  might 
fear  to  tread,  and  for  whom  the  highest  mys- 
teries of  the  divine  nature  were  but  scraps 
of  glib  commonplace  ;  a  man  who  expected 
men  steeped  in  years  of  vice  and  foulness  to 
be  converted  at  once  by  the  rude  and  sudden 
enunciation  of  his  well-worn  formula ;  a 
sincere  and  well-meaning  man  withal,  who 
looked  upon  earth  as  an  antechamber  to  an 
unspeakable  hell,  from  which  a  very  small 
and  numbered  few  might  occasionally  be 
snatched  by  a  sort  of  chance-medley  jugglery. 
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of  which  he  and  half  a  dozen  more  alone  knew 
the  catchword  or  enchanted  password ;  the 
chaplain  pronounced  him  an  utter  reprobate. 

"  But  have  you  no  care  for  your  poor 
soul  ? "  he  asked  one  day,  after  wearisome 
exhortations  and  endless  questioning,  to 
which  the  prisoner  had  given  no  reply. 
"  None  whatever,"  he  replied  at  last. 

He  was  no  favourite  with  the  warders, 
whom  he  despised  in  his  unjust  resent- 
ment of  their  authority,  or  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  hated  him,  firstly,  because  he 
was  a  gentleman ;  and,  secondly,  because  all  his 
looks  and  words  silently  rebuked  theviciousness 
of  their  own.  Excessive  labour  and  hopeless 
brooding  brought  him  to  the  hospital  at  last. 

The  prison  doctor  knew  his  history,  and 
felt  for  him  as  for  a  brother  in  trouble,  aud, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  suspect  and  discover 
malingering,  saw  at  once  that  No.  62's  strauge 
malady  was  no  feigned  one,  but  arose  from 
the  mind  rather  than  the  body.  One  day, 
after  many  rough  but  kindly  efforts  to  rouse 
him,  he  said  at  last — 
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"  If  you  go  on  like  this,  you  will  lose  your 
reason  before  long." 

"  Reason  !  "  retorted  the  patient,  with  bitter 
scorn.     ''  And  what  use  is  reason  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  of  little  use  to  you,  perhaps,"  re- 
joined the  officer,  moving  away,  "  but  the 
loss  of  it  will  make  you  a  dangerous  nuisance 
to  others." 

This  drastic  observation  had  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  prisoner's  stricken  mind.  The 
notion  of  sinking  into  a  dangerous  nuisance 
stung  him  into  a  ^ense  of  the  unmanliness  of 
giving  himself  up  to  his  miseries ;  it  awoke 
in  him  the  bracing  thought  that  some  faint 
remnants  of  duty  remained  even  to  one  so 
cut  off  from  his  kind  as  himself. 

He  thought  that  he  probably  would  become 
insane,  his  medical  knowledge  told  him  how 
much  he  had  to  fear  on  that  score  from  his 
terrible  life ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  at  least 
he  would  do  his  best  to  preserve  his  wits. 
He  therefore  took  counsel  with  the  surgeon, 
and  during  his  hospital  leisure  formed  a 
scheme  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline. 
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He  forced  himself  to  an  interest  in  the 
repulsive  human  creatures  and  the  dreary 
occupations  of  the  prison.  He  made  a  mental 
time-table,  in  which  certain  days  or  hours 
were  to  be  given  to  the  recollection  of  par- 
ticular fields  of  knowledge,  certain  days  to  the 
mental  speaking  of  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  Such 
poetry  as  he  knew  by  heart  he  arranged  for 
periodic  mental  repetition.  He  did  the  same 
with  the  plots  of  ^schylus  and  others  which 
he  loved,  and  could  not  obtain  from  the  prison 
library.  He  told  himself  the  story  of  Troy 
and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  on  many  a 
lonely  night.  He  traced  the  minutest  recesses 
of  his  fellow-prisoners'  anatomy  beneath  their 
outward  semblance,  mentally  depriving  them 
of  flesh,  muscle,  and  sinew,  as  easily  as 
Carlyle's  imagination  dispossessed  his  fellows 
of  their  garments  ;  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  observing  whatever  crossed  his  limited 
field  of  vision. 

It  was  weary  work,  but  it  saved  him.  He 
fed  his  starving  heart  with  memories  of 
hours  passed  with  Lilian  and  others  dear  to 
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him — memories  as  full  of  pain  as  pleasure, 
particularly  those  which  recalled  the  few  last 
vivid  days  at  Malbourne  before  his  arrest.  Yet 
his  heart  was  still  bitter  with  black  despair. 

Chapel-going  was  a  dreary  thing,  and  little 
calculated  to  edify  one  less  full  of  despairing 
doubt  than  Everard.  It  was  difficult  to 
preserve  a  devotional  spirit  amid  that  crowd 
of  foul-mouthed  malefactors,  who  mingled 
ribaldry  and  blasphemy  with  the  responses 
they  uttered  and  the  hymns  they  sang  for 
the  sake  of  using  their  voices. 

One  day,  Everard  was  aroused  from  a  mental 
review  of  the  symptoms  in  a  complicated 
and  interesting  case  he  once  conquered, 
during  the  sleepy  drone  of  the  Litany,  by  a 
rush  through  the  air  near  him,  followed  by  a 
crash.  He  looked  up  in  time  to  see  the  bent 
head  of  the  governor  struck  by  the  shoe  of 
the  prisoner  next  him,  and  the  governor 
himself  looked  up  in  time  to  receive  the 
second  shoe  full  in  his  face.  This  incident, 
typical  of  many  similar  ones,  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  morning's  devotion. 
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One  drowsy,  warm  autumn  morning,  about 
six  months  after  his  conviction,  Everard  was 
more  than  usually  depressed,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  sorrowful  dreams  of  happier  days. 
The  prisoners  were  quieter  than  usual,  some 
dozing,  some  refreshed  by  the  Te  Deum  they 
had  been  loudly  singing,  some  really  touched 
by  the  awful  pathos  of  the  gospel  which  was 
being  read,  when  suddenly  a  phrase  seemed 
to  detach  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative, 
and,  as  if  uttered  by  a  trumpet  voice,  to  trace 
itself  deeply  upon  Everard's  mind,  waking 
him  from  his  melancholy  dream,  and  startling 
him  into  a  newer  life.  The  phrase  consisted 
of  those  heart-shaking  words,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

Every  detail  of  the  agony  and  crucifixion 
flashed  clear  upon  his  mind,  strangely 
mingled  with  the  feeling  of  calm  strength 
with  which  the  picture  of  Gethsemane  in  the 
study  at  Malbourne  had  inspired  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  extremity.  Tears  rushed  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  trembled.  All  those  weary 
months    his    heart   had    been    echoing    that 
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most  bitter  cry,  without  remembering  that 
Christ  had  been  forced  to  utter  it  in  the  hour 
in  which  He  accomplished  man's  redemption. 

The  darkness  which  had  come  upon  him 
in  the  prisoner's  dock  at  the  discovery  of 
his  friend's  baseness  rolled  away,  and  he 
recognized  his  own  wrong-doing.  What  was 
Cyril,  after  all,  that  his  faith  in  divine  and 
human  goodness  should  depend  on  him  ? 
Had  he  not  idolized  the  poor,  weak,  erring 
lad,  whom  his  strength  should  rather  have 
pitied  ?  And  what  was  he  that  he  should 
escape  that  darkness  which  brooded  over  the 
very  cross  ?  How  many  men  down  the  long 
roll  of  the  ages  had  suffered  bonds  and 
treachery,  being  innocent  ?  Cyril's  cynical 
''  She  is  not  the  first,"  flashed  upon  him, 
and  he  wondered  that  he  should  have  cried 
out  so  loud  when  he  found  himself  enrolled 
in  the  vast  army  of  the  world's  sufferers. 
What  claim  had  he  for  exemption  from  earth's 
anguish  ? 

'^  There  is  a  God,  and  there  is  good,  and 
the  bitterest  lot  has  comfort,"  he  said  within 
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himself,  reversing  his  despairing  utterance  in 
the  dock  when  the  conviction  of  Cyril's 
treachery  flashed  upon  him,  as  he  marched 
with  his  fellow-sufferers  into  the  yard,  where 
an  hour  of  sunlight  and  freedom  within  four 
walls  was  permitted  them  on  Sundays. 

The  mid-day  sky  was  transparently  blue 
and  suffused  with  light,  so  that  it  was  a  joy 
to  look  upon ;  the  sunny  autumn  air  was 
sweet  to  breathe ;  and  the  sheets  of  sunshine 
fell  pleasantly  upon  him,  in  spite  of  the  garb 
of  shame  and  bondage  they  lighted,  and  the 
prison  walls  whose  shadows  limited  them, 
and  for  the  first  moment  since  his  imprison- 
ment Eyerard  felt  that  enjoyment  was  pos- 
sible, even  to  one  so  stricken  as  himself, 
since  Heaven  smiled  still  upon  him,  captive 
though  he  was. 

Just  then  an  oblong  packet  was  put  in  his 
hand.  He  looked  at  it  with  mute  amazement 
for  a  moment,  for  he  had  forgotten  how  it 
feels  to  receive  a  letter ;  and  then  he  uttered 
a  faint  cry,  for  the  handwriting  was  Lilian's. 
His  first  instinct  was  to  conceal  it  from  the 
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vulgar  crew  around  him,  and  he  scarcely 
noticed  that  the  sacred  cover,  closed  by  the 
beloved  hand,  had  been  violated  by  some 
stranger's  touch,  according  to  the  stern  prison 
rule. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  yard  as  one 
whose  steps  are  on  air,  his  eyes  full  of  soft 
fire,  happy  merely  to  hold  the  treasure  in 
his  hand.  He  did  not  open  it  till  he  was 
alone  in  his  cell,  that  narrow  witness  of  so 
much  agony,  which  now  became  a  palace  of 
delight. 

It  was  a  letter  such  as  only  the  tenderness 
of  a  good  and  loving  woman  for  one  in  deep 
affliction  could  inspire.  It  had  touched  even 
the  official  reader,  accustomed  to  moving 
letters  full  of  ill-spelled  pathos  from  broken- 
hearted and  often  injured  women  to  the  villains 
they  loved,  and  it  went  into  the  very  marrow 
of  Everard's  being,  and  steeped  him  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  thought  and  high-souled 
feeling,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
and  which  refreshed  his  parched  spirit  like 
waters  in  a  desert  of  burning  sand. 
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Lilian  briefly  mentioned  Cyril's  terrible 
illness  and  her  own,  and  described  his  state, 
which  was  still  one  of  doubtful  sanity, 
requiring  the  most  watchful  care ;  there  were 
few  tidings  besides.  Then  she  spoke  of 
Henry's  affliction,  and  bid  him  keep  up  his 
heart,  and  pray  constantly,  as  she  did,  that 
his  innocence  might  be  made  clear.  That 
the  truth  must  come  out  sooner  or  later,  she 
was  convinced,  referring  him  to  the  great 
promises  made  to  the  just  man  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  mean  time,  who  could  tell  but 
that  some  wise  and  beneficent  end  was  to  be 
fulfilled  by  his  sojourn  in  the  prison.  The 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  were  deep  and 
unsearchable,  far  hidden  from  the  thoughts 
of  men ;  but  whatever  treachery  and  wicked- 
ness had  brought  Everard  to  that  pass  of 
shame  and  misery,  she  bid  him  remember 
that  without  the  divine  permission  he  could 
not  be  there. 

What  if  some  nobler  and  higher  use  than 
he  could  ever  have  wrought  outside  in  the 
free    world   were    to    be    his  in    that   dreary 
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place  ?  Who  could  say  what  the  influence 
of  one  solitary  man  of  stainless  life  might  be 
in  that  crowd  of  degraded  yet  still  human 
creatures,  or  what  sorrow  might  be  there  to 
comfort?  Let  him  only  remember  that  the 
Almighty  had  placed  him  in  that  dreary 
dungeon  as  surely  as  He  had  placed  the 
sovereign  on  the  throne,  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  and  the  bright  blossom  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  take  comfort. 

These  opportune  words  soothed  and 
strengthened  Everard's  soul,  the  more  so  as 
Lilian  did  not  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice  he  had  been  called  upon  to  make, 
but  spoke  feelingly  of  the  cruel  denials  and 
degradations  of  his  lot,  and  of  the  frustration 
of  their  common  hopes,  and  of  the  separation, 
which  she  trusted  might  soon  be  at  an  end. 

She  bid  him  remember  also  that,  as  a  true 
lover,  he  must  keep  up  his  courage  for  her 
sake,  and  hope  in  the  future,  which  they 
might  still  enjoy  together.  Nor  was  this 
noble  letter  wanting  in  those  assurances  of 
love  which  are  so  cordial  to  parted  lovers. 
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Its  effect  upon  the  lonely  prisoner  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  much  less  describe. 

But  it  was  greatly  due  to  the  hope  and 
faith  which  it  inspired,  that  from  that  day 
the  prison  became  to  Everard  no  longer  a 
place  of  darkness  and  despair,  but  a  part  of 
Grod's  own  world,  over  which  divine  wisdom 
and  mercy  still  smiled,  and  in  which  a  man's 
soul  might  still  find  its  necessary  celestial 
food. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

Eyerard  found,  to  his  unspeakable  consola- 
tion,  that  he  might  answer  Lilian's  letter, 
though  his  answer  would  have  to  pass  before 
the  cold  eyes  of  the  officials  ;  and,  further,  that 
once  in  every  few  months  Lilian  intended  to 
write  to  him. 

Thus  from  time  to  time  his  soul  was  braced 
and  refreshed  by  the  dear  delight  of  com- 
municating with  the  being  he  loved  most  in 
the  world.  How  he  counted  the  weeks  and 
days  till  the  day  of  days  arrived  ;  how  he 
treasured  phrases  and  sentences  of  those 
precious  letters  (which  he  was,  of  course,  not 
allowed  to  preserve)  in  his  memory  ;  and  how 
much  thought  he  gave  beforehand  to  the 
composition  of  replies ! 

Many   dark   and   terrible   hours    of  bitter 
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inward  wrestling  lie  still  had  after  that  blessed 
autumn  Sunday,  but  the  general  tenour  of 
his  inward  life  was  brave  and  hopeful.  He 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  here  and  there  flowers  of 
tenderness  and  charity  sprung  up  along  the 
barren  prison  path,  and  he  even  formed 
friendships—yes,  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
ships— with  some  of  the  felons  amongst 
whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  enjoyed  the  pure 
happiness  of  knowing  that  he  had,  as  Lilian 
predicted,  rescued  more  than  one  fallen 
creature  from  despair,  and  set  his  face 
heavenwards. 

Among  his  first  friends  was  a  young  fellow 
whose  character  reminded  him  strongly  of 
Cyril's,  lovable,  pious,  well-disposed,  refined, 
but  weak  and  selfish.  He  was  of  gentle 
birth,  and  had  held  a  position  of  trust  under 
a  large  banking  firm.  He  married  young 
on  a  small  income ;  marriage  brought  cares, 
and  did  not  diminish  the  love  of  pleasure. 
He  got  into  debt,  gambled  to  extricate  himself, 
and,  of  course,  plunged   further   in.      Euin 
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stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  embezzled  the 
sums  trusted  him,  meaning,  as  such  criminals 
usually  do,  to  pay  all  back  in  time.  He  left 
a  young  wife  and  child  destitute  in  the  hard 
world  while  undergoing  his  seven  years' 
imprisonment.  He  was  heart-broken,  and 
Everard  saw  him  glide  swiftly  into  the 
clutches  of  consumption  and  fade  before  him. 
Many  a  stroke  of  work  he  did  for  the  poor 
weakling,  and  many  a  thought  of  hope  and 
manly  cheerfulness  he  gave  him.  And  by 
the  darkness  in  the  prison  the  day  the  poor 
fellow  was  taken  to  the  infirmary — never 
more,  as  Everard  well  knew,  to  come  out 
again — he  knew  how  much  brightness  his 
friendship  had  made  in  that  dreary  spot. 
Everard,  as  a  special  grace,  besought  them 
to  give  him  hospital  duty,  that  he  might 
himself  tend  his  dying  friend,  and  thus  he 
was  able  to  soothe  his  latest  moments ;  re- 
ceive his  piteous  message  for  his  wife,  whom 
Everard  had  little  hope  of  ever  meeting ;  and 
close  his  eyes  v/hen  he  had  no  more  need  of 
the  sun. 
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As  the  outer  world,  so  was  the  narrow 
prison  sphere,  Everard  found  after  a  while  : 
men  trusted  and  betrayed,  loved  and  hated, 
schemed  and  envied,  derided  misfortune  or 
helped  it,  as  in  the  world,  only  there  was  a 
larger  percentage  of  rascals  inside  the  prison 
than  outside.  His  friends  were  chiefly 
gentlemen,  though  he  sought  the  friendship 
of  the  lowest ;  a  man  had  but  to  be  miserable 
to  found  a  claim  upon  his  heart. 

But  never  till  he  dwelt  on  equal  terms 
with  the  scum  of  all  classes  did  he  discover 
how  hard  and  inflexible  are  the  iron  bars 
which  divide  class  from  class.  The  gentle- 
men, from  the  fraudulent  director  and  forging 
ex-Guardsman  down  to  the  smallest  clerk  or 
shopman  who  could  handle  a  pen,  hailed  him 
as  a  brother,  while  those  who  belonged  to 
what  one  may  call  the  washing  classes  were  as 
his  twin  brothers;  but  the  hand-labourers,  the 
non-readers  and  non-washers,  and  the  criminal 
class  proper,  looked  upon  him  as  their 
natural  enemy,  and,  beyond  mere  brutal 
elementary   necessities,    discovered   little    on 
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which  they  could  exchange  sympathy  and 
build  friendship. 

Everard  sometimes  longed  for  half  a  dozen 
villainous  noblemen,  a  misdoing  minister  or 
two,  and  one  or  two  iniquitous  emperors,  to 
make  the  social  world  complete.  In  that 
case,  in  spite  of  the  prison  equality,  there 
would  be  no  fear,  he  well  knew,  that  the  little 
society  would  resolve  itself  into  a  republic ; 
the  rascal  emperor  would  have  his  rascal 
court,  and  the  minor  rascals  would  fall 
naturally  into  their  places. 

In  the  process  of  the  long  years  a  sort  of 
sleep  had  settled  upon  Everard's  nature.  He 
grew  so  inured  to  the  prison  routine,  with 
its  numbing  drudgery,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
think  of  freedom  or  feel  active  pain  in  his 
never-ceasing  torment.  But  Leslie's  funeral 
was  like  the  stab  of  a  sharp  knife  in  a 
numbed  limb ;  it  woke  him  to  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  misery  and  degradation.  He 
had  been  at  Portsmouth  only  for  some  six 
months,  having  been  suddenly  transported 
thither,  he  knew  not  why,  and  he  had  but 
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recently  discovered  that  his  father  was  port- 
admiral. 

Daily,  as  he  worked  on  the  dockyard  ex- 
tension, he  had  passed  the  admiral's  great 
house,  with  the  green  in  front,  and  the 
semaphore,  waving  long  arms  to  all  the  sub- 
ject ships  in  harbour,  upon  its  roof,  and  had 
looked  at  it  with  a  listless,  incurious  eye, 
little  dreaming  who  was  the  chief  figure  in 
the  little  court  which  gathers  round  the  port- 
admiral  as  a  tiny  social  king,  till  one  sunny 
noon,  when  going  home  to  dinner  with  his 
gang,  he  saw  the  admiral  descending  the 
steps  to'  welcome  some  guests,  and  felt  the 
sting  of  his  humiliation  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  not  even  when  one  day,  in  the  midst 
of  his  muddy  work  at  the  extension,  he  had 
seen  Keppel  in  full  uniform  rowed  ashore 
from  his  ship  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  naval  captain  on  blue  waters. 
Some  weeks  before  the  funeral,  when  he  was 
going  to  the  dockyard  works  at  early  morn- 
ing, the  port-admiral's  house  was  still  lighted 
up,  its   windows   shone   sickly  in   the   grey 
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daylight,  a  few  carriages  were  still  drawn 
up  in  a  lessening  line  before  the  principal 
door,  and  the  last  strains  of  a  military  band 
were  dying  away. 

The  admiral,  assisted  by  his  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keppel  Everard,  had 
given  a  great  ball  that  night,  and  in  one  of 
the  carriages,  into  which  the  admiral  was 
leaning,  talking.  No.  62  saw  a  black-coated 
man,  whose  features,  dim  in  the  shadow, 
suggested  Cyril's,  and  by  his  side,  pale  from 
the  long  night's  waking,  and  talking  to  the 
old  man,  was  surely,  surely,  his  own  sister 
Marion. 

Did  they  know  he  was  there  ?  or  had  Lilian 
purposely  withheld  the  information  to  spare 
them  pain  ?  He  could  not  tell.  But  these 
circumstances,  together  with  the  funeral,  con- 
spired to  make  his  life  intolerable,  and  when 
once  more  he  found  himself  labouring  on  the 
old  fortifications,  he  stepped  along  in  the 
gang  with  a  subdued  leap  in  his  gait,  like  a 
caged  beast. 

Long  since  he  had  renounced  the  hope  of 
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being  freed  by  Cyril's  conscience.  He  bad 
never  made  any  attempt  to  fasten  tbe  guilt 
on  tbe  real  criminal ;  be  sbrank  from  tbe 
complex  misery  it  would  bring  upon  all  dear 
to  bim ;  and,  moreover,  bis  evidence,  tbougb 
absolutely  convincing  to  bimself,  was  purely 
conjectural.  He  could  bring  not  one  proof, 
no  single  witness,  save  tbe  dumb  cat,  and  tbat 
evidence,  be  well  knew,  would  suffice  only  to 
convince  tbe  one  person  be  most  wisbed  to  be 
ignorant  of  tbe  trutb,  Lilian  berself. 

Tbe  day  on  wbicb  be  returned  to  tbe 
fortifications  was  bot  and  fiercely  brigbt. 
Tbe  town  was  full  of  life.  Gay  carriages  were 
bearing  ladies  in  ligbt  summer  bravery  to 
garden-parties,  afternoon  dances  on  board 
sbips,  and  otber  revels ;  bands  were  playing 
on  piers  ;  vessels  of  every  kind,  some  gay  witb 
flags,  dotted  tbe  Solent  and  tbe  calm  blue 
barbour ;  colours  bad  been  trooped  on  tbe 
common,  troops  bad  marcbed  past  tbe  convicts; 
tbe  sweet  cbimes  of  St.  Tbomas's  bad  rung  a 
wedding-peal ;  tbe  great  guns  bad  tbundered 
out  royal  salutes  to  tbe  royal  yacbt  as  sbe 
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bore  the  sovereign  over  to  the  green  Wight ; — 
there  was  such  a  rush  and  stir  of  life  as  quite 
bewildered  Everard,  and  made  the  sharpest 
contrast  to  his  grey  and  dreary  prison  life. 
To  see  those  freest  of  free  creatures,  the  street 
boys,  sauntering  or  springing  at  will  along 
the  hot  streets,  or,  casting  off  their  dirty  rags, 
flinging  themselves  into  the  fresh  salt  sea 
and  revelling  there  like  young  Tritons,  or 
balanced  on  rails,  criticizing  the  passing 
troops,  was  maddening. 

The  day  grew  hotter,  but  pick  and  barrow 
had  to  be  plied  without  respite,  though  the 
sweat  poured  from  hot  brows,  and  one  man 
dropped.  Everard  saw  that  it  was  sunstroke, 
and  not  malingering,  as  the  warder  was 
inclined  to  think,  and  by  his  earnest  repre- 
sentations got  the  poor  creature  proper 
treatment.  The  brassy  sky  grew  lurid 
purple,  and  heavy  growls  of  thunder  came 
rumbling  from  the  distance ;  some  large 
drops  of  rain  fell  scantily;  and  then  sud- 
denly the  sky  opened  from  horizon  to  horizon 
and  let  down  a  sheet  of  vivid  flame.     Dark- 
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ness  followed,  and  a  roar,  as  of  all  the 
artillery  at  Portsmouth  firing  and  all  its 
magazines  exploding  at  once. 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  Everard,  and, 
dropping  his  barrow  at  the  end  of  his  plank, 
he  leapt  straight  ahead  down  into  a  waste 
patch,  over  which  he  sprang  to  the  road. 
He  ran  for  life  and  liberty  with  a  speed  he 
did  not  know  himself  capable  of,  straight  on, 
blindly  aiming  at  the  shore,  tearing  off  his 
cap  and  jacket  and  flinging  them  widely  in 
different  directions,  as  he  went  through  the 
dark  curtain  of  straight,  rushing  rain. 

The  warders,  bewildered  by  the  awful  roar 
of  the  thunder,  blinded  by  the  fierce,  quick 
dazzle  of  the  lightning  and  the  blackness  of 
the  all-concealing  rain,  did  not  at  first  miss 
him.  It  was  only  when  he  leapt  the  palisade 
bounding  the  road,  and  showed  through  the 
rain-curtain  a  bare-headed,  fugitive  figure, 
that  the  grim  guardian  caught  sight  of  him. 
Had  he  possessed  the  nerve  to  walk  quietly 
out  through  the  gate,  he  might  have  got  off 
unobserved  under  cover  of  the  storm. 
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Quick  as  thought,  the  warder,  on  seeing 
him,  lifted  his  piece  to  his  shoulder  and  fired. 
He  was  a  good  marksman,  and  his  face 
lighted  up  with  satisfaction  as  he  hit  his 
flying  quarry,  in  spite  of  the  bad  light  and 
confusing  storm. 

Everard  felt  a  sharp,  hot  sting  in  the 
thigh,  but  ran  on,  his  course  marked  with 
blood,  which  the  friendly  storm  quickly 
washed  away.  The  darkness  became  intenser, 
the  lightning  more  blinding,  the  downrush 
of  rain  heavier,  and  the  crashing  of  the 
thunder  more  deafening.  Nevertheless,  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  pursuers  were  soon 
in  full  chase. 

Down  the  now-deserted  high-road  dashed 
the  fugitive,  every  faculty  he  possessed  con- 
centrated on  flight.  With  the  blind  instinct 
of  the  hunted,  he  rushed  at  the  first  turning, 
through  a  gate,  up  some  steps,  along  to 
the  bastion  which  rose  behind  the  powder 
magazines.  He  darted  along  some  pleasant 
green  walk  under  the  massy  elms,  till  he 
reached  the  first  sentry-box,  in  which  stood 
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the  sentry,  a  stalwart  Highlander,  sheltering 
from  the  storm. 

Instead  of  firing  on  him,  as  the  desperate 
fugitive  expected,  the  man  stepped  quickly 
aside,  and  the  panting  runner,  divining  his 
friendly  purpose,  ran  into  the  box. 

The  soldier  swiftly  resumed  his  station, 
and  stood  looking  out  with  an  immovable 
face  as  before,  while  the  hunted  convict,  in 
the  darkness  in  the  narrow  space  at  his  side, 
stood  face  inwards,  close  pressed  to  the 
wooden  wall,  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  panting 
in  hard  gasps  that  were  almost  groans,  yet 
sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  press  a  wad 
of  folded  trouser  on  the  bleediug  wound, 
which  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh  graze,  but 
which  might  ruin  the  friendly  Scot  by  its 
damning  stains  on  the  floor  of  the  box. 

"Quiet's  the  word,"  said  the  hospitable 
sentry,  and  nothing  more. 

Some  minutes  passed.  Everard's  breathing 
became  less  laboured,  and  his  reflections  more 
agonized ;  the  thunder-peals  grew  less  tre- 
mendous,  while   the    rain    became    heavier. 
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The  pursuers  had  lost  sight  of  their  prey  in 
the  road  before  he  reached  the  gate,  and  had 
been  thrown  off  the  scent,  while  still  sending 
searchers  in  all  directions.  Two  of  these 
turned  up  through  the  gate,  and  one  explored 
all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  crescent- 
shaped  space  walled  by  the  bastion  which 
sheltered  the  powder-magazines,  while  the 
other  examined  the  path  itself,  and  interro- 
gated the  sentry. 

"  Past  the  Garrison  Chapel,  towards  High 
Street ;  out  of  my  range,"  he  said  coolly ;  and 
the  pursuer,  calling  his  comrade,  flew  with 
him  along  the  bastion,  not  stopping  to  inquire 
of  the  other  sentries.  ''  Gone  away,"  ob- 
served the  Highlander  to  his  quivering  guest, 
who  had  feared  lest  his  light-coloured  dress 
might  betray  him  behind  the  sentry,  whose 
plaid  and  kilt  and  feather  bonnet  filled  up 
all  of  the  opening  not  darkened  by  his  tall 
figure.     "  Off  the  scent.    What  next,  mate  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows  !  I  only  hope  I  may  not 
ruin  you.  If  I  get  off  I  will  not  forget  you. 
My  friends  are  well  off,  and  I  am " 
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"  Henry  Everard.  Seen  you  often  with 
your  gang — recognized  at  once." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Everard,  not 
seeing  his  host's  handsome  face,  but  feeling  a 
vague  stir  of  memory  at  his  voice  ;  "  who  are 
you?" 

"  Private  Walker,  179th  Highlanders. 
Was  Balfour  of  Christchurch." 

"  Balfour  ?  What !  come  to  this  ?  What 
did  we  not  expect  of  you  ?  " 

"  Wear  a  better  coat  than  yours.  Manby 
rough  on  you — hard  lines.     Do  anything  for 

you." 

"  You  always  were  a  good-hearted  fellow. 
And  I  was  innocent,  Balfour ;  I  had  not  the 
faintest  grudge  against  the  poor  fellow.  But 
how  did  you  come  to  this?  You  took 
honours." 

"  Governor  poor — large  family — small 
allowance  at  Cambridge — debts — Jews.  Called  y( 
to  Bar — small  allowance  again — no  briefs — 
more  debts — more  Jews.  Governor  suggests 
Australia — all  up  here — didn't  see  boiling 
tallow  in  Australia — if  a  day-labourer,  why 
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not  in  England  ?  Always  liked  the  service 
— enlisted — Hussar  regiment — jolly  life — saw 
service — full  sergeant — time  expired.  Sent 
into  Eeserve — not  allowed  to  re-enlist — name 
of  Smith.  Tried  civil  life — down  on  my  luck 
again — deserted  from  reserve — re-enlisted  in 
Highlanders — name  of  Walker — enlistment 
fraudulent — liable  to  imprisonment — foreign 
service  soon — all  right.     Now  for  you  ?  " 

Everard  had  to  confess  that  he  did  not  in 
the  least  know  what  to  do  next,  unless  he 
could  hide  till  the  darkness  rendered  his  dress 
unobservable.  The  moment  he  was  seen  he 
would  be  recognized  anywhere  as  a  convict. 
Yarious  schemes  were  revolved  between  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  it  was  essential  that 
Everard  should  leave  the  sentry-box  for  a 
better  hiding-place  before  the  rapid  diminish- 
ing of  the  storm  should  once  more  open  the 
bastion  to  observers. 

The  massive  foliage  of  the  elms  hard  by 
might  have  hidden  a  regiment,  and  Balfour 
had  observed  that  the  branches  attracted  no 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  pursuers,  and^  as 
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the  forking  of  the  boughs  did  not  begin  till 
many  feet  off  the  ground,  and  the  broad, 
smooth  trunk  offered  not  the  smallest  foot- 
hold, it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  climb  into 
them  unassisted. 

But  the  sentry  remembered  that  a  stout 
rope  had  been  flung  aside  there  by  some 
gunners  busy  cleaning  the  cannon  on  the 
bastion  that  day.  If  Everard  could  find  this, 
and  fling  it  over  a  bough,  he  might  hoist 
himself  up.  If  he  could  not  find  it,  the  soldier 
offered  to  come  and  lend  him  his  shoulder — an 
action  that  might  attract  observation  even  in 
the  darkness  of  the  storm,  since  that  part  of 
the  bastion  was  commanded  by  many  windows, 
and  that  would,  if  discovered,  bring  certain 
ruin  upon  both  men. 

Everard  darted  swiftly  from  the  box,  and 
groped  about  in  the  wet  grass  till  he  found 
the  rope.  This,  in  the  still  blinding  rain, 
he  threw  over  the  lowest  stout  branch, 
keeping  one  end,  and  fearful  lest  the  other 
would  not  descend  within  reach.  After  a 
couple   of  casts,   however,   he   succeeded   in 
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bringing  the  second  end,  in  which  he  had 
fastened  a  stone,  within  easy  reach,  then 
grasping  both,  and  planting  his  feet  against 
the  broad  bole,  slippery  with  wet,  managed 
to  struggle  up  with  moderate  speed.  He  was 
half-way  up,  and,  pausing  a  moment  to  steady 
himself  and  look  round,  saw  to  his  infinite 
horror  that  he  was  exactly  opposite  to,  and  in 
full  view  and  firing  range  of,  the  sentry  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bastion,  which  was 
roughly  crescent-shaped. 

Outlined  as  he  was,  and  almost  stationary 
against  the  tree-trunk,  he  presented  the 
easiest  target  for  a  moderate  range  shot. 
The  man  was  in  no  hurry  for  his  easy  prey, 
he  lifted  his  musket  slowly,  while  Everard 
paused,  transfixed  with  horror.  The  sentry 
seemed  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  rise  into  a 
still  better  position  for  a  shot.  Everard 
slipped  down,  expecting  to  hear  a  ball  sing 
over  his  head,  if  not  into  his  body ;  but 
there  was  no  report,  and  he  stood  irresolute 
a  moment,  seeking  where  to  fly. 

A  signal  of  warning  and  haste  from  Balfour 
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made  him  once  more  grasp  his  rope  in 
desperation,  and  climb  through  the  peril  of 
the  sentry's  aim.  A  flash  of  lightning  showed 
him  his  foe  standing  as  before,  with  his 
musket  planted  firmly  in  front  of  him;  he 
was  supporting  himself  placidly  with  both 
hands  clasped  upon  it,  and  his  head  bent 
slightly  down,  almost  as  if  he  had  fallen 
asleep  at  his  post. 

But  Everard  knew  that  the  most  careless 
sentries  do  not  fall  asleep  in  the  process 
of  aiming  at  fugitive  prisoners,  and  pressed 
on  till  he  reached  the  first  fork,  where  he 
rested,  wondering  why  no  shot  had  been 
fired.  The  fact  was,  the  rain  was  beating 
straight  into  the  man's  face,  and  he  had  much 
ado  to  see  a  yard  before  him,  and  had  raised 
his  musket  merely  to  see  if  the  breech  was 
properly  shielded  from  the  wet.  Everard, 
however,  hoisting  up  his  rope,  climbed  higher 
into  his  green  fortress,  expecting  nothing  less 
than  to  have  it  soon  riddled  in  all  directions 
by  a  fusillade  from  below.  To  his  surprise  he 
heard  Balfour's  signal  of  safety,  and  gladly 
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responded  to  it ;  for  they  had  framed  a  little 
code  of  signals  before  parting. 

It  was  comparative  luxury  to  the  weary, 
wounded  man  to  sit  astride  a  branch,  with  his 
back  against  the  trunk,  and  the  foot  of  the 
wounded  limb  supported  upon  a  lower  bough, 
and  he  gave  a  sigh  of  deep  relief,  and  reflected 
that  he  was  at  last,  after  all  those  dreary 
years  of  bondage,  free.  Balfour  could  do 
nothing  till  he  was  off  guard,  which  would 
happen  in  another  half-hour.  Nothing  could  be 
done  during  the  next  sentry's  guard,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  him  and  see 
how  far  he  could  be  trusted ;  but  if  any 
subsequent  sentry  proved  manageable,  and  if 
Balfour  could  get  a  pass  for  the  night,  he 
might  bring  him  some  sort  of  clothing,  and 
then,  under  favourable  circumstances,  he 
might  get  off.     And  then  ? 

The  storm  abated,  the  last  low  mutterings 
of  thunder  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  evening  sun  shone  out  with 
golden  clearness.  Some  of  the  long  slanting 
beams  pierced  the  green  roof  of  his  airy  prison. 
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and  fell  hopefully  upon  the  fugitive's  face.  He 
heard  the  sentry's  measured  tread  below,  and 
then  the  change  of  guard ;  the  hum  of  the  town, 
and  the  noises  from  the  vessels  at  anchor,  came, 
mingled  with  distant  bugle-calls,  to  his  lonely 
tower.  The  light  faded,  the  sun  went  down 
in  glory,  the  gun  on  the  bastion  fired  the 
sunset,  the  parish  church  chimed  half-past 
eight,  the  sounds  from  sea  and  shore  came 
more  distinct  on  the  quieting  night  air,  and 
he  heard  the  band  of  a  Highland  regiment 
begin  its  skirl  of  pipes  on  the  Clarence  Pier. 
It  was  probably  Balfour's  regiment. 

Poor  Balfour  !  He  fell  to  thinking  of  his 
unfortunate  lot,  much  as  he  had  to  occupy  his 
thoughts  with  regard  to  his  own  immediate 
destiny.  Only  that  week,  Balfour's  father, 
G-eneral  Sir  Ronald  Balfour,  K.C.B.,  as  general 
commanding  at  Portsmouth,  had  reviewed 
the  troops,  Balfour  himself  being  more  than 
once  face  to  face  with  his  father.  This  he 
told  Everard,  adding  that  on  a  recent  foreign 
royal  visit  to  Portsmouth,  the  179th  had 
formed    a    guard    of   honour    to   the    royal 
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guests,  and  that  Admiral  Everard  had  walked 
down  the  lane  of  which  he  made  a  part,  in 
the  wake  of  the  royal  party,  chancing  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  just  on  his  level. 

Balfour,  the  star  of  the  Debating  Society, 
the  man  whom  they  had  hoped  to  see  on  the 
Woolsack  ;  what  a  fall  was  here  !  "  Unlucky 
beggar  !  "  was  the  philosophic  Highlander's 
sole  comment  on  his  ill-starred  destiny.  A 
good  fellow,  and  a  man  without  a  vice. 

The  air  was  chill  after  sunset.  Everard, 
motionless  on  his  airy  perch,  bareheaded,  and 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and 
shivered  with  a  double  chill  after  the  heat  of 
his  hard  labour  in  the  sultry  afternoon.  His 
wound  ached  till  he  began  to  fear  it  might 
lame  him,  and  his  hunger  waxed  keener  as 
the  night  deepened  and  the  cold  increased. 
The  stars  came  out  and  looked  at  him  with 
their  friendly,  quieting  gaze.  He  could  see 
the  sparkle  of  lights  in  the  water  and  in  the 
town ;  he  could  make  out  the  lights  of 
the  admiral's  signal-station  on  his  housetop 
above  the  dockyard. 
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Which  man-of-war  was  Keppel's  ?  he  won- 
dered, knowing  nothing  even  of  the  outside 
world  that  was  so  near  him.  The  chimes  of 
the  parish  church  told  him  the  hours,  and  he 
knew  when  the  guard  would  be  relieved. 

It  was  a  weary  night ;  its  minutes  lagged 
by  leaden-paced.  He  thought  their  long 
procession  would  never  end ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  strange,  delicious  enchantment  in  the 
feeling  that  he  had  at  last  broken  the  bars 
of  that  iron  prison,  with  its  terrible  bondage 
of  unbending  routine  and  drudgery.  The 
thick  foHage  of  the  elm  still  held  the  wet, 
which  every  passing  breath  of  the  night 
wind  shook  on  to  the  grass  below  in  a  minia- 
ture shower.  The  moon  rose  and  wandered 
in  pale  majesty  across  the  sweet  blue  sky — 
such  a  free,  broad  night  sky  as  had  not  blessed 
his  eyes  for  years  and  years  ;  its  beams  hung 
his  green  fortress  roof  with  pearls  and 
trembling  diamonds,  falling  ever  and  anon 
to  the  earth.  Sentinel  after  sentinel  came 
on  guard  below,  but  there  was  no  friendly 
signal  from  beneath.     He  had  descended  to 
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the  lowest  bough  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 
The  watch  was  passing;  the  early  dawn 
would  shine  on  the  next  watch,  and,  if  help 
did  not  come  before  the  sunrise,  he  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  following  night,  wet, 
starved,  suffering  as  he  was.  But  no ;  there 
is  the  welcome  signal  at  last. 

Quickly  he  gave  the  answering  signal ; 
and,  bending  down  in  the  darkness,  heard  the 
following  sentence  above  the  sound  of  the 
sentinel's  backward  and  forward  steps : — 
"  Sentry  blind  and  deaf — sneak  off  to  right. 
Catch." 

Something  flew  up  to  him  in  the  dark,  and, 
after  two  misses,  he  caught  it ;  and  then, 
rising  to  where  a  rift  in  the  foliage  let  in  a 
shaft  of  rays  from  the  waning  moon,  un- 
fastened his  bundle,  which  was  roughly  tied 
with  string. 

A  battered  hat,  very  large,  so  that  it  would 
hide  the  close-cropped  head ;  a  boatman's 
thick  blue  jersey  ;  and  a  pair  of  wide  trousers, 
worn  and  stained,  with  a  belt  to  fasten  them ; 
also  some  second-hand  boots — such  was  the 
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simple  but  sufficient  wardrobe  which  Balfour 
had  purchased  with  his  slender  means,  and 
brought  him  at  deadly  risk. 

Everard  was  able  to  discard  every  rag  of 
the  tell-tale  prison  garb,  stamped  all  over  as 
it  was  with  the  broad  arrow,  and,  securing  the 
dangerous  garments  to  a  branch  of  the  tree, 
invested  himself  in  the  contents  of  the  bundle 
— an  occupation  that  took  so  long,  owing  to 
the  inconvenience  of  his  lofty  dressing-room, 
that  the  eastern  sky  was  brightening  and  the 
friendly  sentinel's  watch  almost  expired  by 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  descend  from  his 
perch,  which  he  did  noiselessly  and  apparently 
unobserved  by  the  sentry. 

Then,  slowly  and  painfully — for  his  limbs 
were  cramped  and  chilled,  and  his  wound 
ached — he  glided  behind  the  dark  boles  till 
he  reached  the  steps,  and,  descending  them, 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  gate  was  locked. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

There  is  almost  always  some  small  but  vitally 
important  hitch  in  the  best-laid  human  plans, 
and  the  hitch  in  Balfour's  arrangement  was 
that  he  forgot  the  nightly  locking  of  the  gate 
leading  on  to  the  bastion.  He  had  approached 
the  tree  from  the  other  side,  passing  the 
sentries,  being  challenged  by  them,  and 
giving  the  word  in  reply. 

Everard  knew  the  bastion,  and  had  had 
many  a  pleasant  stroll  there  in  old  days,  when 
stopping  with  his  father  when  in  port,  and  he 
knew  well  that  his  only  course  was  now  to 
climb  the  gate,  which  he  could  not  do  without 
noise,  and  which  was  in  no  case  an  easy  feat, 
the  plain  boards  of  which  the  gate  was  made 
being  high,  and  the  top  thickly  studded  with 
those  dreadful  crooked  nails,  which  look  like 
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alphabets  gone  wrong,  and  do  dreadful 
damage  both  to  hands  and  clothing. 

Fortunately,  the  moon  had  set,  the  sun  was 
not  yet  risen,  and  the  darkness  favoured  him — 
a  darkness  which  every  moment  threatened 
to  dissipate.  He  struggled  up  with  as  little 
sound  as  possible,  with  set  teeth  and  a  beating 
heart,  lacerating  his  hands  cruelly.  Then, 
having  gained  the  top — not  without  some 
rents  in  his  scanty  clothing — he  grasped  the 
nail-studded  ridge  and  sprang  down.  Alas  ! 
not  to  the  ground,  for  one  of  the  crooked 
nails  caught  in  the  back  part  of  the  wide 
trousers,  and,  with  a  rending  of  cloth  and  a 
knocking  of  his  feet  against  the  boards,  he 
found  himself  arrested  midway,  and  suspended 
by  the  waist  against  the  gate,  like  a  mole  on 
a  keeper's  paling. 

Had  he  been  caught  in  front,  he  might 
have  raised  himself  and  somehow  torn  himself 
free ;  but  being  hooked  thus  in  the  rear,  he 
was  almost  helpless,  and  his  slightest  effort 
to  free  himself  brought  the  heels  of  his  boots 
knocking   loudly  against   the   gate  as  if  to 
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obtain  admittance,  which  was  the  last  thing 
he  wanted.  Meantime,  the  minutes  flew  on, 
the  darkness  was  breaking  fast ;  before  long 
the  sun  would  rise,  and  disclose  him  hung 
thus  helplessly  on  his  nail  to  the  earliest 
passer-by,  who  would  probably  be  a  police- 
man. 

A  beautiful  faint  flush  of  rose-red  suddenly 
shot  up  over  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  brown 
shadows  lessened  around  him.  He  heard 
footsteps  echoing  through  the  dewy  stillness, 
and  struggled  with  blind  desperation.  The 
rose-red  turned  deep  glowing  orange,  objects 
became  more  and  more  distinct  before  him, 
the  street  lamps  sickened,  a  soft  orange  ray 
shot  straight  from  the  sea  across  the  common, 
through  the  leaves  of  the  tree  shadowing  the 
gate,  on  to  the  fugitive's  cheek.  At  the 
same  instant  he  heard  the  boom  of  the  sunrise 
gun ;  it  was  day. 

The  footsteps  approached  nearer  and  nearer  ; 
on  the  bastion  he  heard  the  change  of  watch. 
He  felt  that  all  was  lost,  and  yet,  in  his  mental 
tension,   his  chief  consciousness  was  of  the 
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awful  beauty  of  the  dawn,  the  dewy  quiet  and 
freshness  brooding  over  the  great  town,  and — 
strange  contrast ! — the  grotesque  absurdity  of 
his  situation.  He  heard  the  lively  twitter  of 
the  birds  waking  in  the  trees,  and  admired 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  ruddy  beams  on  the 
sleeping  town;  and  then  something  gave 
way,  and  he  found  himself  full  length  on  the 
pavement. 

The  echoing  footsteps  had  as  yet  brought 
no  figure  round  the  corner,  and  Everard 
welcomed  the  hard  salute  of  the  paving-stones 
as  the  first  greeting  of  freedom,  and,  quickly 
picking  himself  up,  he  fell  into  the  slow, 
slouching  walk  he  had  observed  in  tramps, 
and  moved  on,  adjusting  his  disordered  gar- 
ments as  best  he  might.  The  footsteps 
proved  indeed  to  be  those  of  a  policeman, 
whose  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  level  sun- 
beams which  he  faced,  and  who  gave  him  a 
dissatisfied  but  not  suspicious  glance  and 
passed  on. 

Everard  drew  a  deep  breath  and  limped 
on,  trying  to   disguise  the  lameness  of  the 
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wounded  limb,  which  he  feared  might  betray 
him,  and  thrust  his  torn  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  the  trousers  which  had  so  nearly  ruined 
him.  His  surprise  and  joy  were  great  on 
touching  with  his  left  hand  a  substance  which 
proved  to  be  bread  and  cheese,  which  he 
instantly  devoured,  and  with  his  right  a  few 
pence,  and,  what  moved  him  to  tears  of 
gratitude  for  Balfour's  thoughtful  kindness, 
a  short  briarwood  pipe,  well-seasoned,  and 
doubtless  the  good  fellow's  own,  a  screw  of 
cheap  tobacco,  and  some  matches.  He  had 
not  touched  tobacco  for  nine  years. 

A  drinking-fountain  supplied  him  with  the 
draught  of  water  which  his  fevered  throat 
and  parched  lips  craved  ;  it  also  enabled  him 
to  wash  off  some  of  the  blood  and  dirt  from 
his  torn  hands.  And  then,  dragging  his  stiff 
and  wounded  limb  slowly  along,  and  eating 
his  stale  bread  and  cheese  in  the  sweet  sun- 
shine, he  made  his  morning  orisons  in  the 
dewy  quiet  of  the  yet  un wakened  town,  and 
felt  a  glow  of  intense  gratitude,  which  in- 
creased as  the  food  and  water  strengthened 
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liim,  and  exercise  warmed  his  chill  and 
stiffened  frame. 

He  was  glad  to  see  the  houses  open  one 
by  one,  and  the  streets  begin  to  fill ;  he 
thought  he  should  attract  less  attention 
among  numbers.  He  passed  groups  of  free 
labourers  hurrying  to  the  dockyard  to  work, 
and  it  gave  him  an  eerie  shudder  to  think 
that  some  of  them,  whose  faces  he  knew, 
might  recognize  him.  His  terror  increased 
when  he  saw  a  light  on  a  workman's  face — a 
face  he  knew  well,  for  the  man  had  slipped 
over  the  side  of  the  dock  one  morning,  and 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  jammeil 
by  some  floating  timber,  when  Everard  had 
promptly  sprung  after  him,  regardless  of 
prison  discipline,  and  held  him  up,  for  he 
could  not  swim,  till  a  rope  was  brought,  and 
the  two  men  were  hauled  out,  bruised  but 
otherwise  uninjured. 

The  man  stopped  ;  Everard  went  straight 
on,  not  appearing  to  see  him,  and,  after  a 
few  seconds,  to  his  dismay,  heard  footsteps 
running  after   him.     He   dared  not  quicken 
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his  pace,  lest  he  should  attract  attention,  but 
the  food  he  was  eating  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  his  face  paled.  His  pursuer  gained  his 
side,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  pressed  some 
pence  into  it,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  "Mum's 
the  word,  mate !  All  the  ready  I've  got. 
Simon  Jones,  80,  King  Street,  for  help. 
Better  not  stop." 

Then  he  turned  and  resumed  his  road,  tell- 
ing his  companions  something  about  a  chum 
of  his  down  on  his  luck,  and  Everard 
slouched  on  with  a  lightened  heart,  and 
increased  gratitude  for  the  pence.  He  had 
now  nearly  two  shillings  in  his  pockets,  and 
when  he  had  lighted  Balfour's  briarwood  he 
felt  like  a  king.  The  last  time  he  handled  a 
coin  was  when  he  gave  pence  to  a  blind  man, 
sitting  by  the  police-station  at  Oldport,  just 
before  his  arrest.  He  bought  needle  and 
thread  to  repair  the  tremendous  fissure  in  the 
unlucky  garments  which  had  played  him  so 
ill  a  trick,  and  in  two  hours'  time  found 
himself  well  clear  of  the  town  and  suburbs. 
Presently  he  found  a  shed  used  for  sheltering 
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cattle,  but  now  empty.  This  he  entered, 
and,  having  with  soaie  difficulty  drawn  the 
chief  rents  in  his  clothes  together,  washed 
his  wound  in  a  trough  placed  for  some  cattle 
to  drink  from,  and  bandaged  that  and  the 
worst  hurts  in  his  hand  with  the  handkerchief 
in  which  the  bread  and  cheese  was  wrapped, 
lay  down  on  some  litter  behind  a  turnip- 
cutting  machine,  and  in  a  moment  was  fast 
asleep,  utterly  oblivious  of  prisons,  wounds, 
and  hunger. 

When  he  awoke,  with  the  vague  conscious- 
ness of  change  which  heralds  the  first  waking 
after  a  decisive  event  in  life,  he  felt  a  strangely 
unprotected  sensation  on  looking  up  at  the 
blue  sky,  which  showed  through  the  gaps  in 
the  slightly  thatched  roof,  and  seeing  a  green 
pasture,  with  cattle  grazing  upon  it,  spread 
broad  and  sunny  before  him  on  the  un walled 
side  of  the  shed,  instead  of  the  close  white 
walls  of  his  cell.  His  sleep  had  been  so  pro- 
found and  refreshing  that  it  took  him  some 
seconds  to  recall  the  events  which  preceded 
it.     Hunger  and  the  sun  told  him  it  was  late 
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afternoon  ;  prudence  bid  him  rest  the  wounded 
leg,  but  hunger  counselled  him  to  go  out  and 
buy  food  first. 

A  short  walk  along  the  dusty  high-road 
brought  him  to  a  little  general  shop  at  the 
entrance  to  a  village,  where  he  bought  a 
penny  loaf  and  a  little  cheese,  and  was  con- 
founded by  the  affability  of  the  mistress  of 
the  shop,  a  tidy  young  woman,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms. 

"  Warm   walking,"    she   observed,   as   she 
weighed  his  cheese. 

"  It  is  warm,"  he  faltered,  with  a  strange 
embarrassment ;  for  he  had  been  addressed  by 
no  woman  since  the  bitter  hour  of  his  parting 
from  Lilian,  nine  years  ago,  and  had  a  con- 
fused idea  that  he  must  be  very  respectful  to 
every  one  in  virtue  of  his  low  position. 

"  Tramped  far  ?  "  she  added,  wrapping  the 
morsel  of  cheese  in  paper. 

''  No,  ma'am ;  only  from  Portsmouth,"  he 
replied ;  and,  taking  his  purchase  with  a 
"  Thank  you  "  and  a  touch  of  his  hat,  he  w^as 
limping   out,   w^hen   the   woman  called    him 
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back.  "  Seems  to  me  you've  been  ill,  and 
you've  seen  better  days  by  the  sound  of  your 
tongue,"  she  said.  "  What  have  you  eat  to- 
day ?  " 

"  A  good  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese." 

''  And  you  just  out  of  hospital,  as  I  can 
see !  Poor  chap  !  and  your  hand  bad,  too. 
Come  into  my  room  here,  do.  Here's  some 
bacon  and  eggs  my  master  left  from  dinner ; 
I'll  warm  it  up  in  a  minute.  We  shan't 
miss  it,  and  it  will  do  you  a  sight  more  good 
than  that  poor  bit  you  bought.  Come  on  in, 
do,  the  children  and  me  is  just  getting  our 
teas." 

Everard's  instinctive  courtesy  bade  him 
accept  this  kind  offer,  and  he  got  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  and  a  good  meal  of  warm  food, 
and,  what  was  better  than  all,  the  refreshing 
sense  of  human  kindness,  and  departed  with 
gratitude,  having  won  golden  opinions  from 
his  hostess  by  his  quiet  civility  and  wise 
observations  upon  the  teething  of  her  infant. 

He  was  grateful  also  for  the  hint  about 
the  hospital  and  the  refinement  of  his  speech, 
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and  resolved  to  adopt  the  broad  Harapshire 
drawl,  familiar  to  him  from  babyhood. 

He  trudged  on  with  a  better  heart,  bent 
chiefly  on  finding  a  refuge  for  the  night. 
As  he  approached  a  pretty  cottage,  with  a  lawn 
before  it  and  a  garden  behind,  a  pony-carriage 
passed  him  and  drew  up  before  the  gate.  It 
was  driven  by  a  lady  in  mourning,  who 
looked  inquiringly  round  before  alighting. 
Everard  ran  up,  touching  his  hat,  and  held 
the  pony's  head,  while  she  got  out,  entered 
the  wicket  gate,  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
admitted  by  a  smart  maid. 

Here  was  luck  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  lady,  whose  face  he  had  not  observed  in 
the  hurry,  but  whose  dress  and  appearance 
as  she  walked  up  to  the  door  he  had  ample 
leisure  to  study,  was  good  for  at  least  a 
shilling,  and  would  ask  him  no  questions ; 
he  might  soon  hope  to  buy  a  shirt.  He 
patted  the  pony's  sleek  neck  and  knocked 
off  a  fly  or  two,  and  wished  he  knew  of  a 
high-road  studded  with  ponies  waiting  to  be 
held. 
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Then  he  looked  at  the  two  pretty  children 
the  lady  had  left  in  her  carriage,  and  their 
sweet  faces  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  old 
familiar  home  -  happiness,  and  his  memory 
called  up  a  pleasant  summer  scene  on 
the  lawn  at  Malbourne — of  the  twins,  with 
little  Marion  between  them,  pretending  to 
chase  the  big  boy,  Harry,  who  fled  back- 
wards as  they  advanced.  He  remembered 
the  twins'  black  dresses,  which  they  wore 
for  one  of  the  brothers  they  lost  in  in- 
fancy, and  the  scent  of  the  hme-blossom  over- 
head. 

The  children  in  the  pony-carriage  were 
prattling  merrily  together,  and  making  com- 
ments on  all  they  saw,  himself  not  excepted. 
He  had  incautiously  taken  off  his  hot  felt  hat 
for  a  moment  to  cool  himself  as  he  stood  by 
the  pony,  and  this  action  greatly  interested 
the  younger  child,  a  blue-eyed  boy. 

*' Why  is  all  'oo  hair  cut  off?"  he  asked, 
earnestly  regarding  him.  ''  Has  'oo  been  to 
pizzen  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  ill,   sir,   and  my  head  was 
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shaved,"  replied  Everard,  colouring  with 
dismay,  and  quickly  jamming  his  hat  well 
on,  while  the  little  maiden  rebuked  her 
brother  for  his  rudeness. 

"  He  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  ex- 
plained ;  "  but  we  are  staying  with  our 
grandpapa  in  the  dockyard,  and  Ernest  sees 
the  convicts  go  by  every  day,  so  we  play  at 
convicts,  and  he  cut  his  little  brother's  hair 
off  to  make  it  seem  more  real.  Wasn't  it 
naughty  ?  " 

"  Yery  naughty,"  replied  Everard,  charmed 
with  the  music  of  the  sweet  little  refined 
voices,  a  music  he  had  not  heard  so  long. 
The  little  girl  reminded  him  of  his  old  pet, 
Winnie. 

"  Why  didn't  'oo  die  ?  "  continued  the  boy. 
'^  Mine  uncle  did  die.  The  soldiers  put  him 
on  the  big  gun,  and  shooted  him  when  he 
was  in  the  ground,  and  the  music  played,  and 
mamma  kied." 

"  Hush,  Ernie  !  I  am  glad  you  got  well, 
poor  man ! "  said  the  little  maid,  demurely. 

''  When   I   grow  up,"  proceeded  the  boy, 
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"  I  sail  be  a  admiral,  like  grandpa,  and  have 
sips  and  guns  and  a  sword."- 

Everard  congratulated  him  on  his  choice ; 
but  his  little  sister  said  he  had  better  be  a 
clergyman  like  their  father,  and  make  people 
good  and  preach. 

"I  don't  want  to  peach,"  said  the  little 
man,  pathetically.  ^'  I  want  to  be  a  admiral, 
and  have  sips  and  guns  and  swords." 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  the  lady  came 
out,  accompanied  by  another  lady  in  a 
widow's  cap,  who  nodded  to  the  children 
and  smiled,  though  she  had  just  been  weep- 
ing, and  went  in ;  and  Everard,  with  an 
intelligence  sharpened  almost  to  agony  by 
the  children's  conversation,  looked  search- 
ingly  from  under  the  hat  he  had  slouched 
over  his  brows  at  the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
lady,  as  she  returned  to  her  carriage,  re- 
placing the  veil,  which  she  had  raised  during 
her  visit,  evidently  a  sorrowful  one,  since 
she  too  had  been  shedding  tears. 

Everard's  heart  throbbed  almost  to  bursting 
as  he  met  the  dark  eyes,  once  so  full  of  mirth 
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and  life,  and  observed  tTie  familiar  carriage  of 
the  still  slender  figure.  It  was  Marion,  beyond 
all  doubt ;  Marion,  altered  indeed,  but  still 
Marion,  the  favourite  sister,  the  darling  of 
his  youth — that  traitor  s  wife,  as  he  muttered 
between  his  fiercely  ground  teeth.  Twice 
nine  years  might  have  passed  over  her  head, 
to  judge  by  her  looks.  The  joyous  elasticity 
was  gone  from  her  carriage ;  she  was  pale, 
and  there  were  lines  of  settled  care  on  the 
once- sparkling  face. 

She  smiled  on  her  children,  a  tender,  sweet 
smile,  but  with  no  happiness  in  it,  and  hoped 
they  had  been  good,  as  she  got  into  the 
carriage  and  took  the  reins,  not  observing 
the  man,  who  stood  by  the  pony  with  his 
breath  coming  gaspingly,  and  his  heart  torn 
by  a  medley  of  passionate  emotions.  He 
stepped  back  when  she  had  taken  the  reins 
and  whip,  and  touched  his  hat  as  she  drove 
on,  and  then  stopped  on  catching  sight  of 
him,  and  drew  out  her  purse,  whence  she 
took  a  shilling,  which  she  gave  him.  He 
touched  his  hat   once  more,  and  was  again 
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stepping  back,  wlien  she  beckoned  him 
forwards  and  addressed  him. 

"  Are  you  out  of  work  ?  "  she  asked  ;  and 
he  replied  slowly  in  the  affirmative. 

"  That  is  strange,"  she  continued,  with  a 
little  severity.  "  A  man  of  your  age  and 
strength  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
work  just  now.  The  farmers  want  men,  and 
the  dockyard  is  taking  on  extra  hands  for  the 
extension  works.     I  hope  it  is  not  drink  ?  " 

"  It  is  nine  years  since  I  touched  any 
drink,"  he  replied,  for  the  second  time  moved 
to  discover  himself  and  ask  for  the  money 
indispensable  to  his  safety,  and  for  the  second 
time  restrained  by  the  thought  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  that  traitor,  whose  money  would 
have  been  like  fire  to  his  touch. 

"  He  was  ill,  and  they  did  cut  off  him 
hair,"  explained  the  boy. 

''  You  think  of  nothing  but  cutting  hair, 
darling,"  said  Marion,  smiling  the  tender, 
sad  smile  again ;  "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  she 
added,  addressing  Everard  kindly.  "  And 
you  are  looking  for  work  ?     Have  you  been 
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long  out  of  hospital?  Where  are  your  friends? 
What !  no  friends  ?  This  is  very  sad.  Try 
the  dockyard.  I  will  speak  for  you  to  the 
officials.  My  father  is  port-adrairal.  But  I  am 
going  home  to-morrow;  my  husband  preaches 
at  home  on  Sunday.  Or  stay  !  they  want  a 
man  at  once  to  mow  the  lawn  at  this  cottage ; 
their  gardener  is  ill.     Can  you  mow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Say  Mrs.  Maitland  recommends  you.  I 
am  sure  I  may  recommend  you.  You  look 
honest  and  steady.  I  wish  I  could  help  you, 
but  I  have  so  little  time  now.  Can  you  read  ? 
Yes  ?  Then  I  will  give  you  a  little  paper  my 
husband  wrote  specially  for  working  men. 
Out  of  that  packet,  Marion." 

The  little  girl's  sweet  gold  curls  drooped 
over  the  bag,  which  she  opened,  and  she  drew 
out  a  great  bundle  of  tracts,  whence  she  took 
one  and  handed  it  to  Everard  with  the  Mait- 
land grace  and  smile.  Her  eyes  were  like 
Lilian's,  and,  looking  into  their  sweet  depths, 
Everard  let  the  tract  fall  clumsily  into  his 
brown  hand,  where  one  of  the  lacerations  was 
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bleeding  afresh,  so  that  the  paper  was  quickly 
stained  with  his  blood. 

"  Oh,  his  poor  hand,  mother  !  "  cried  the 
child,  pitifully.  "  Mayn't  I  give  him  my 
handkerchief  to  tie  it  up  ?  " 

Everard  objected,  saying  any  rag  would 
serve  the  purpose ;  but  Marion  bid  him  take 
it,  saying  that  children  should  learn  to  give. 
Then  the  boy  took  a  box  half-full  of  chocolate- 
comfits  and  pressed  it  on  him,  "  To  make 
'oo  hand  well,"  he  said.  Marion  smiled,  and 
the  tears  clouded  Everard's  eyes,  and  he  re- 
membered how  the  twins  used  to  give  away 
their  very  garments  to  tramps  unless  closely 
w^atched. 

He  stood  long  looking  after  the  pony- 
carriage  till  the  last  gleam  of  the  two  golden 
heads  vanished,  and  the  mist  over  his  eyes 
fell  in  two  great  drops  on  his  face  ;  then  he 
remembered  his  chance  of  work  at  the  cottage, 
and  walked  up  to  the  door  in  some  trepida- 
tion, and  pulled  the  bell.  He  thought  of 
Marion's  tears  for  Leslie,  and  wondered  if 
she  would  shed  any  if  she  heard  of  his  death. 
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AYould  she  be  relieved,  as  the  others  doubtless 
would,  and  think  it  best  so  ?  Did  «he  ever 
tell  the  children  of  another  uncle,  their 
iather's  friend,  lost  before  they  were  born  ? 
''  Mamma  kied "  when  the  soldier  uncle  was 
borne  with  honour  to  his  grave ;  but  she  let 
her  children  play  at  convicts,  and  watch  their 
dolorous  daily  procession  for  pastime. 

The  door  opened.  "  We  don't  want  no 
tramps  here ! "  cried  a  shrill  voice ;  and  a 
hand  banged  the  door  in  his  face  again,  and 
he  stood  confounded  in  the  porch.  Then  he 
stepped  back  and  took  a  survey  of  the  house, 
and  was  much  relieved  to  see  the  young  widow 
at  a  writing-table,  just  within  an  open  win- 
dow on  the  ground  floor. 

He  went  up  when  he  caught  her  eye.  "  If 
you  please,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  wanted  a 
gardener,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat. 

"  And  they  banged  the  door  in  your  face," 
she  replied  gently.  "  But  why  did  you  not 
go  to  the  back  door  ?  The  girl  was  naturally 
-cingry." 

The  back  door  was  another  custom  to  learn. 
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He  faltered  out  an  apology,  and  then  prof- 
fered his  request  for  work.  "  I  am  not  a 
regular  gardener,  but  I  can  mow  and  do  odd 
jobs,  and  badly  want  work,  being  just  out 
of  hospital,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  only  a  lodger,"  replied  the  widow ; 
"  but  I  will  ask."  And  she  rang  the  bell 
and  summoned  the  landlady,  and,  to  Everard's 
surprise,  asked  her  as  a  favour  to  employ  him. 
"  You  see  that  photograph,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  " 
she  said,  pointing  to  one  of  an  officer  in 
regimentals  on  the  table  before  her.  "  Now, 
don't  you  see  a  likeness  ?" 

"To  whom?"  asked  the  bewildered  woman; 
and  Mrs.  Everard  indicated  Henry  by  a  slight 
gesture. 

"  You  will  think  me  foolish,  but  I  cannot 

mistrust    one  so  like "    Here  she  burst 

into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Brown  lifted  her  hands 
in  dismay. 

"  Poor  dear !  her  wits  are  troubled  by  her 
loss,"  she  thought.  '^That  ragged  tramp  like 
the  poor  gentlemen  in  his  smart  uniform, 
indeed  !  " 
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"  I  certainly  see  no  likeness,  ma'am,"  she 
replied,  after  a  long  and  depreciating  glance 
at  the  tattered  figure  on  the  lawn,  "  but  I'll 
do  anything  to  pleasure  you  ;  and  I  do  want 
the  grass  done,  and  even  if  the  man  isn't 
honest "  . 

"  I  was  to  say  that  Mrs.  Maitland  recom- 
mended me.  I  held  her  pony  just  now," 
interposed  Everard. 

This  ended  the  discussion  ;  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  Everard  found  himself,  scythe  in 
hand,  busily  mowing  the  little  lawn,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  his  torn  hands,  which  he 
had  to  bind  afresh  as  well  as  he  could.  How- 
ever, he  got  through  his  task  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  swept  the  turf  clean,  nailed  up 
a  creeper  or  two,  and  did  one  or  two  odd 
jobs  about  the  place  for  the  damsel  who  had 
dismissed  him  with  such  scorn,  and  did  not 
leave  the  cottage  till  after  dark. 

Whenever  he  paused  in  his  work  and 
looked  up,  he  saw  Mrs.  Everard's  eyes  bent 
wistfully  upon  him,  and  knew  that  she  was 
comparing  his  features  with  Leslie's.     Marion 
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had  not  recognized  the  playfellow  and  com- 
panion of  ber  youth,  but  this  woman's  eyes 
were  made  keen-sighted  by  love  and  sorrow, 
and  traced  out  the  ordinary  fraternal  resem- 
blance beneath  the  disguise  of  the  weather- 
browned,  tattered  vagrant.  His  heart  warmed 
to  her  and  to  the  child,  who  ran  about, 
prattling  and  getting  in  the  way  of  his 
unsuspected  kinsman.  If  Leslie  had  been 
alive,  he  felt  that  he  could  have  asked  him 
for  succour. 

That  night  he  passed  on  a  half-made  rick 
of  hay,  a  fragrant,  warm,  and  luxurious 
couch,  sheltered  from  the  sky  by  a  sheet  of 
sailcloth  spread  tentwise  to  keep  off  showers. 

He  thought  it  better  not  to  seek  work  so 
near  the  town,  since  he  had  wherewith  to 
get  food  for  the  day,  so  he  set  off  northwards, 
and  walked  as  far  as  his  wounded  leg  would 
let  him,  revolving  many  schemes  for  escape 
in  his  mind  as  he  went  along.  He  took  out 
his  tract,  "  Plain  Words  for  Plain  Men,"  and 
read  it  with  inward  sarcasm.  It  was  beauti- 
fully written  and  lucidly  expressed  ;  by  the 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Eev.  Canon  Maitland,  Rector  of  St.  Swithun's, 
at  some  country  town,  Eural  Dean ;  author 
of  several  religious  works  set  down  in  due 
order. 

"  So  he  is  a  canon,  is  he  ? "  muttered 
Everard,  fiercely,  as  he  limped  along  in  the 
burning  sunshine.  "  How  long  does  it  take 
to  grow  into  an  archbishop,  I  wonder  ?  And 
how  much  damned  hypocrisy  and  lying  and 
treachery  does  it  take  to  make  one  ?  "  and  he 
tore  the  paper  into  a  hundred  fragments 
and  dashed  it  into  the  road-dust,  where  he 
stamped  savagely  upon  it.  Then  he  thought 
of  Marion  and  the  sweet  children  who  were 
kind  to  the  ragged  vagrant,  and  his  heart 
contracted  with  a  wild  pain. 

At  noon  he  rested  in  a  wood,  where  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  hazels  made  a  shelter  from 
eyes  as  well  as  from  the  sun.  On  the  mossed 
and  tangled  roots  of  an  ash-tree,  he  sat  at 
the  edge  of  the  hazel  wall,  just  where  the 
ground  sloped  down  to  a  little  stream,  which 
bickered  over  its  mossy  pebbles  with  a 
pleasant  sound,  and  caught  in  its  tiny  wave 
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the  cool  lights  glancing  through  the  wind* 
stirred  boughs  above  it. 

This  was  better  than  prison,  Everard 
thought,  as  he  stretched  his  weary,  hot  limbs 
at  length  on  the  dry,  short  grass,  and  gazed 
up  through  the  gently  waving,  sun-steeped 
leaves  at  glimpses  of  blue  sky,  and  listened 
to  the  brook's  low  and  soothing  song  and  the 
whispering  of  the  laughing  leaves,  and  smelt 
the  vague,  delicious  scent  of  the  woodlands, 
and  forgot  the  aching  of  his  wounds  and  the 
cough  which  had  shaken  him  since  the  chills 
of  his  night  in  the  wet  elm-tree. 

For  the  moment  he  wanted  nothing  more. 
It  would  be  sweet,  after  those  long  years  of 
toil  and  prison,  to  wander  thus  for  ever  in 
the  beautiful  summer  weather  quite  alone, 
his  whole  being  open  to  the  half-forgotten 
influences  of  free  earth  and  sky,  fields  and 
streams  and  woods,  sunrises  and  sunsets  and 
solemn  nights  marked  by  the  quiet  marshalling 
of  the  stars,  till  he  was  healed  of  the  grievous 
hurts  of  his  long  agony.  Even  the  hunted 
feeling,  the  necessity  for  hiding  and  being 
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ever  on  the  alert,  even  the  danger  that 
dogged  every  step,  was  refreshing  and  stimu- 
lating. This  wild  life  was  full  of  adventure, 
and  roused  his  faculties,  which  the  iron  hand 
of  bondage  had  benumbed. 

The  simple  meal  he  had  purchased  tasted 
deliciously,  the  brook's  water  was  like 
sparkling  wine  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  prison.  For  company  his  cell  boasted  at 
most  an  occasional  spider ;  while  here  in  the 
wood  were  a  thousand  friendly  guests,  flying, 
creeping,  swimming,  humming,  peeping  at 
him  with  bright,  shy  eyes,  chirping,  and  even 
singing  a  fragmentary  song  in  the  noonday 
heat. 

A  wren,  beguiled  by  his  long  stillness  and 
the  tempting  crumbs  he  strewed,  hopped 
up  within  an  inch  of  his  motionless  hand, 
and  pecked  pertly  at  the  unusual  dainty. 
Everard  remembered  the  wren  he  had  seen 
on  his  last  day  of  liberty,  the  wren  which 
nestled  on  Lilian's  muff  and  let  her  touch 
him,  while  he  and  Cyril  looked  on,  and  Cyril 
said  that  it  was  Lilian's  guilelessness  which 
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gave  her  such  power  over  dumb  creatures. 
He  remembered  asking  Cyril  how  he,  who 
was  equally  guileless,  had  lost  this  power, 
and  Cyril's  agonized  rejoinder,  "  Henry,  I 
am  a  man." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

After  his  simple  meal,  Everard  spread  his 
treasures  on  the  grass  before  him,  and  eyed 
them  lovingly.  It  was  so  long  since  he  had 
possessed  anything  save  his  own  soul,  and 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  from  the  devil's 
clutch,  that  he  enjoyed  them  more  than  those 
who  possess  their  own  bodies  and  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  and  perchance  much  more,  can 
imagine. 

The  first  treasure  was  the  box  of  comfits, 
with  the  gay  picture  on  the  lid,  which  had 
doubtless  charmed  the  innocent  gaze  of  its 
boy  owner.  It  had  contracted  a  slight  stain, 
which  vexed  him,  but  he  ate  one  of  the 
comfits  slowly  and  luxuriously,  and  it  made 
a  glorious  dessert.  By  its  side,  carefully 
secured  from  flying   away  by  a  pebble,  lay 
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the  little  handkerchief  with  its  initials, 
M.  L.  M.  He  had  not  used  it  for  his  hand, 
but  had  begged  rags  instead. 

It  seemed  sacrilege  to  make  use  of  this  sole 
token  of  little  Marion's  sweet  nature,  but  it 
would  be  a  capital  bag  for  the  money  which 
glittered  on  the  grass  before  him,  Marion's 
shilling  among  it ;  that  he  resolved  to  change 
only  in  dire  need.  Balfour's  pipe  was  the  next 
treasure,  and  into  that  he  put  the  last  of  the 
screw  of  tobacco,  and  smoked  it  with  a  happy 
heart,  thinking  gratefully  of  the  woman  who 
gave  him  meat,  and  of  Leslie's  widow  and 
her  kindness  to  him.  She  too  had  brought 
him  out  a  cup  of  tea  during  his  mowing,  and 
the  little  child  had  carried  him  a  great  hunch 
of  seed-cake,  and  though  these  had  been 
welcome  enough,  the  gentle  words  and  looks 
had  far  outweighed  them.  Musiog  on  these 
things,  he  fell  fast  asleep,  with  the  unguarded 
treasures  by  his  side,  and  did  not  wake  till 
late  afternoon,  startled,  but  reassured  to  find 
his  possessions  intact. 

He  had  hitherto  chosen  field-paths  as  much 
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as  possible,  always  keeping  a  high-road  in 
sight,  and  shaping  his  course  by  the  sun  ; 
but  now  it  became  necessary  to  take  to  the 
road,  which  was  full  of  dangers  for  him.  He 
met  a  policeman  or  two,  each  of  whom  eyed 
him  curiously  and  doubtfully,  and  one  of 
whom  accosted  him,  and  put  him  through  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  whence  he  came, 
whither  he  went,  and  what  was  his  name 
and  occupation  ;  to  which  Everard,  with  in- 
ward tremors,  answered  calmly  enough. 

His  name  was  Stone ;  he  was  just  out  of 
hospital ;  he  was  tramping  to  his  friends, 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  London,  and 
was  glad  to  do  odd  jobs  on  the  road,  if  the 
policeman  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  such. 
The  policeman,  who  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
fellow,  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  him  pass, 
though  he  was  actually,  like  all  the  police 
around,  on  the  look-out  for  a  man  of  his 
height,  figure,  and  appearance. 

As  he  drew  near  a  little  village,  he  saw  a 
provision-waggon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
standing  outside   a   public-house ;   the   good 
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fellow  who  drove  it  was  absent,  and  doubt- 
less refreshing  himself  in  the  cosy  bar  within. 
Everard  passed  on  through  the  village,  and 
read  the  milestone  at  the  other  end,  which 
recorded  the  number  of  miles  to  London.  He 
had  only  lessened  the  record  by  twelve  that 
day,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  tramp  far  into 
the  night,  if  his  strength  held  out. 

A  great  clatter  suddenly  arose  behind  him, 
and,  turning,  he  saw  the  provision-waggon 
pelting  down  the  sloping  village  street  with 
no  one  on  the  box.  He  rushed  back,  putting 
up  his  arms  and  shouting ;  one  or  two  men 
followed  his  example,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  he  saw  the  driver,  red-faced  and  breath- 
less, pursuing  the  horses,  whip  in  hand.  The 
runaways  cantered  on,  and  Everard  threw 
himself  upon  them,  grasping  the  near  horse's 
head,  but  he  was  carried  off  his  feet  and 
dropped ;  then  he  rose  and  caught  them 
again,  till  he  succeeded  in  stopping  them, 
after  a  very  plucky  struggle.  The  driver 
offered  him  a  lift,  which  he  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, together  with  some  tobacco,  and  they 
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jogged  on  till  night,  when  they  reached  a 
country  town. 

Passing  the  town,  Everard  walked  on  till 
after  midnight,  and  then  slept  under  a  hay- 
stack. Early  next  morning  he  went  into  a 
farmyard,  where  he  saw  a  farmer  sending  his 
men  off  to  work,  and  boldly  asked  for  a  job, 
and  found  himself,  after  a  little  hesitation 
and  questioning,  among  a  haymaking  gang, 
with  whom  he  worked  till  evening,  obtaining 
permission  to  sleep  in  a  barn  that  night,  and 
the  promise  of  work  on  the  Monday,  that 
being  Saturday  night. 

He  was  glad  enough  to  lie  still  that  Sunday 
morning,  and  rest  on  the  bundles  of  straw 
which  made  his  couch,  listening  to  the 
drowsy  chime  of  the  church  bells,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  luxury  of  a  roof  which  was  not  a 
prison,  until  increasing  hunger  compelled 
him  to  rise  soon  after  noon.  As  he  passed 
through  the  farmyard,  he  saw  a  red-armed 
maid  feeding  the  pigs  with  skim  milk  and 
cold  potatoes,  on  which  he  cast  as  wistful  an 
eye  as  the  prodigal  did  on  the  swine's  husks. 
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He  was  passing  on,  when  the  farmer's 
wife,  rustling  in  her  Sunday  silk,  came  in  on 
her  way  from  church ;  Henry  touched  his 
hat  and  opened  the  gate  for  her,  while  she 
asked  him  rather  sharply  why  he  was  hang- 
ing about  the  place.  He  told  her  that,  being 
very  weary,  he  had  but  just  risen,  and  pro- 
mised not  to  come  again  till  night. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  be  careful  about 
harbouring  strangers,"  she  said,  softened  by 
his  reply.  "  We  never  know  who  they  may 
be  ;  escaped  convicts  from  Portsmouth  as  often 
as  not.  One  convict  got  loose  only  the  other 
day  in  the  thunderstorm,  and  may  be  hiding 
about  here,  for  all  we  know.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  dinner  ?  At  the  public-house  ? 
A  bad  place.  Maria,  bring  out  the  pie  that 
was  left  yesterday,  and  a  mug  of  ale.  And 
after  you've  eaten  it,  you  can  be  off.  There's 
church  this  afternoon,  if  you'd  only  got 
clothes  to  go  in." 

Everard  dined  very  happily  on  the  low 
stone  wall  of  the  courtyard,  though  a  meat 
pasty  with  good  gravy  is  not  the  most  con- 
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venient  dish  to  eat  with  the  fingers.  He  effected 
a  total  clearance,  however,  to  the  deep  admira- 
tion of  Maria,  who  watched  to  see  that  he  did 
not  make  away  with  the  dish  and  mug,  and 
went  on  his  way  refreshed. 

He  got  paper,  pen,  and  ink  at  a  puhlic- 
house  that  afternoon,  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Lilian,  telling  her  of  his  escape,  and  asking 
her  to  send  a  few  pounds  to  him  at  the  post- 
office  of  that  little  village. 

He  would  have  felt  less  pain  in  applying 
for  money  to  Lilian  than  to  any  of  those  on 
whom  he  had  a  more  direct  claim,  but  who  had 
so  totally  cast  him  off.  As  it  chanced,  how- 
ever, she  had  his  watch  and  chain,  which  he 
had  lent  to  Mrs.  Maitland  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  his  arrest,  and  he  only  needed  the 
value  of  that  for  his  immediate  purpose, 
which  was  to  get  decent  working  garments, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  hair  was  grown,  to  try  for 
a  passage  to  America.  If  Lilian  cared  to 
apply  to  his  family,  and  they  offered  large 
aid,  well.  He  would  not  refuse  help,  save 
from  Cyril ;  but  he  would  not  ask  it. 
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He  worked  on  for  three  or  four  days,  till 
the  farmer  had  got  all  his  hay  in ;  then  he 
was  obliged  to  try  elsewhere,  and,  in  trying, 
lost  several  days.  Every  few  days  he  re- 
turned to  Hawkburne  to  see  if  there  were 
any  answer  to  his  letter,  and  every  time  he 
got  a  negative  from  the  postmistress  a  keener 
disappointment  seized  him.  He  got  a  day's 
work  here  and  an  hour's  job  there  during  the 
next  fortnight,  but  no  regular  work. 

When  he  got  money,  he  dared  not  spend 
it  on  a  good  meal ;  he  knew  that  he  must 
husband  it  for  the  days  when  there  was  no 
work.  What  with  poor  food  and  open-air 
sleeping,  and  the  cough  and  rheumatism 
which  he  got  that  night  in  the  damp  tree,  he 
fell  into  poor  condition,  and,  though  his  hands 
were  almost  healed,  and  the  gunshot-wound 
no  longer  caused  him  to  limp,  people  did  not 
care  to  employ  such  a  gaunt,  starved,  hollow- 
cheeked  man. 

He  had  passed  three  weeks  in  liberty,  and 
had  been  several  days  without  any  work  ;  for 
it    was    an   unfortunate    time.      Haymaking 
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was  just  ended,  and  harvest  not  yet  begun ; 
everybody  was  at  leisure^  and  no  one  wanted 
any  odd  jobs  done.  His  only  chance  was  to 
wait  till  harvest.  But  waiting  was  the 
difficulty.  He  looked  at  the  richly  waving 
fields,  mellowing  day  by  day,  and  knew  by 
their  tints  that  it  must  be  a  week  or  two 
before  the  first  was  ready  for  the  scythe. 
How  close  at  hand  harvest  seemed  to  the 
farmers  and  their  busy  housewives  !  Visits 
must  be  paid  and  purchases  made  in  the  town 
because  harvest  was  so  near ;  but  how  far  off 
it  seemed  to  Everard,  seen  across  a  gulf  of 
starvation !  The  workhouse  meant  certain 
detection  and  capture  ;  he  resolved  to  beg. 

He  had  been  two  days  without  food,  and 
dragged  his  faint  limbs  back  to  Hawkburne 
late  one  Saturday  afternoon,  to  inquire  once 
more  for  the  letter  and  remittance,  which 
surely  could  not  fail  to  have  arrived  now. 
In  the  event  of  being  absent  or  ill,  Lilian 
must  have  got  his  letter  by  this  time,  and 
would  certainly  send  a  reply  at  once,  even  if 
by   another   hand.      It    was    scarcely   worth 
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while  to  beg  on  the  road  back  to  Hawk- 
biirne,  help  being  so  near.  He  pulled  him- 
self together,  and  entered  the  little  post-office 
with  quite  a  jaunty  air ;  but  one  glance  at 
the  postmistress  was  enough.  She  shook  her 
head  before  he  had  time  to  speak. 

"  Nothing  for  you,  Stone." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Have  you  looked  ?  " 
he  asked,  turning  many  shades  paler. 

"  Looked  ?  yes.  And  nice  trouble  I've  had 
with  you  worrying  day  after  day  these  three 
weeks,  and  much  thanks  I  get  for  it,"  she 
replied  snappishly ;  for  it  was  Saturday,  and 
she  had  just  taken  her  hands  from  the 
scrubbing-pail  for  the  third  time  for  nothing, 
and  had  had  nobody  at  hand  to  scold  all  the 
afternoon,  and  the  baby  had  just  awoke  with 
a  terrific  screech. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,"  he 
returned  ;  "  but  I  cannot  understand  it.  The 
letter  was  so  important.  My  friends  know 
how  desperately  hard  up  I  am,  and  the  re- 
mittance was  my  own  money." 

"  I  dare  say.     Why  don't  you  take  and  go 
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to  your  friends  ?  Keeping  me  here  all  day, 
and  this  blessed  child " — she  had  run  and 
fetched  the  infant,  which  was  screaming  and 
kicking  with  fifty-baby  power  in  her  arms — 
"  a  precious  dear !  and  its  mother  worried 
with  tramps  then.     There,  there  !  " 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,"  he  added,  raising 
his  voice  above  the  maddening  din,  "  it  might 
hav^  been  overlooked.  Accidents  do  happen, 
ma'am,  however  careful  people  are.  If  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  search  again." 

"  I  dare  say,  indeed  !  There  !  look  yourself 
then,  unbelieving  Jew — there,  there,  mother's 
precious ! — and  get  along  out  of  my  shop 
with  you  this  minute  !  " 

"  If  you  would  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  and  let  me  write  again." 

"  Go  on  out  of  the  shop,  I  tell  ye !  "  cried 
the  angry  woman,  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties. 

He  sat  down  in  the  hedge  by  the  roadside 
in  utter  despair.  What  if  Lilian  were  dead  ? 
Even  then  others  would  read  the  letter.  Had 
she  forgotten  him  ?  It  entered  his  heart  like 
a   sharp   knife.     But   no;    Lilian   could   not 
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desert  even  an  insect  in  its  pain.  His  hands, 
in  which  his  face  rested,  were  wet ;  he  found 
he  had  been  crying  in  his  disappointment, 
and  he  was  not  ashamed.  He  cried  on,  dimly 
conscious  of  bodily  exhaustion  and  illness, 
and  after  a  time  got  up,  feeling  that  he  must 
do  something  ;   he  knew  not  what. 

Now  that  there  was  no  longer  hope  to 
buoy  him  up,  he  found  a  difiSculty  in  walking 
in  his  weakness  and  pain.  He  dragged  him- 
self to  the  Rectory  and  begged.  The  rector, 
a  rich  man  and  a  generous,  drove  him  from 
the  door.  He  never  encouraged  tramps, 
Stone  should  go  to  the  workhouse,  he  said. 
He  next  tried  a  comfortable  house,  in  which 
some  wealthy  maiden  ladies  lived,  with  no 
better  success.  The  ladies  and  their  maids 
were  frightened  to  death  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  threatened  to  send  one  John — who,  if  he 
were  other  than  a  phantom  of  the  ladies'  own 
conjuring,  was  truly  of  a  singular  taciturnity, 
and  possessed  of  the  power  of  making  himself 
invisible — for  the  police. 

Everard  wandered  down   the  neat  gravel 

VOL.  II.  •  u 
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path  with  a  sick  heart ;  and,  turning  up  a 
lane,  he  came  upon  a  cottage,  where  a  poorly 
dressed  woman  stood  nursing  a  child  at  the 
gate.  He  would  not  beg  of  her  ;  but  she, 
who  knew  him  by  sight  and  name,  as  having 
helped  at  haymaking  with  her  husband, 
accosted  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  got  work 
and  the  remittance  he  expected.  He  shook 
his  head  in  reply,  and  she  asked  when  he  had 
last  eaten,  when  he  again  shook  his  head,  and 
smiled  faintly.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
pitiful  expression,  and  bid  him  walk  in  and 
rest,  which  he  was  glad  to  do. 

Then  she  warmed  some  cold  tea  and  cold 
potatoes,  and  set  them  before  him,  apologizing 
for  the  poor  fare,  and  observing  that  her 
husband,  whom  Everard  knew  to  be  a  drink- 
ing man,  had  not  yet  come  home  with  the 
weekly  wage.  Wolfishly  as  he  had  eyed  the 
good  creature's  simple  cookery,  Everard 
found  that  he  could  not  finish  what  was  set 
before  him  ;  he  was  too  far  gone. 

That  night  he  passed  in  a  half-ruined  and 
disused  cattle-shed,  not  far  from  Hawkburne, 
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and  in  the  morning  he  rose  and  trudged 
along  the  high-road  to  the  next  village,  asking 
an  occasional  alms  when  he  fell  in  with  the 
church-goers,  but  getting  none.  The  little 
belfry  of  the  village  church,  the  name  of 
which  he  never  knew,  had  a  sweet  peal  of 
bells.  Their  sweetness  charmed  him  to  tears, 
and  he  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
go  to  church  once  more,  a  free  man ;  so,  after 
the  congregation  had  entered  the  little  fane, 
he  dragged  his  fast-failing  limbs  into  the 
churchyard,  and  looked  in  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  lozenged-paned  window,  the  top 
of  which  was  open. 

The  interior  of  the  cool  dark  church,  with 
its  low,  heavy  stone  arches,  sculptured  tombs, 
and  rustic  worshippers,  ranged  in  orderly 
quiet,  was  a  refreshing  spectacle  to  the  out- 
cast's eyes,  and,  leaning  on  the  broad  stone 
window-ledge,  he  saw  and  heard  all.  The 
Psalms  were  being  read,  and  his  heart 
bounded  strangely  as  he  heard,  "  When  the 
Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion,  then  were 
we  like  unto  them  that  dream ;  then  was  our 
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mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue 
with  joy."  Surely  his  captivity  was  to  be 
turned  at  last. 

The  organ  pealed,  and  the  simple  chants 
fell  pleasantly  on  his  ear ;  but  his  head  swam 
so  that  he  lost  parts  of  the  service,  and  those 
verses  rang  on  through  his  mind.  He  roused 
up  during  the  Second  Lesson,  and  heard, 
with  deep  emotion,  the  following,  passages  :  — 
*^  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  : 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me  ;  " — and  a  sensation 
of  awe  and  horror  fell  upon  him  when  he 
realized  that  a  whole  congregation  of 
Christian  worshippers  sat  listening  to  those 
words  of  terrible  and  tender  meaning,  while 
he  was  perishing  within  earshot,  unregarded. 
Of  some  of  them  he  had  begged  in  vain  ;  the 
man  who  was  even  then  reading,  ^'Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee  ?  " 
was  the  very  man  who  drove  him  but  yester- 
day from  his  door,  sick  and  starving ;  of  the 
others  he  felt  he  dared  not  beg. 

Then    he    remembered    that    his    brother 
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George  was,  perhaps,  then  reading  those 
very  words,  "  When  saw  we  thee  in  prison  ?  " 
and  Cyril,  the  traitor  Cyril,  in  his  large  town 
church,  was  most  probably  reading  them  too, 
reading  them  in  his  voice  of  magnificent 
power  and  pathos  to  an  awed  multitude.  In 
every  church  in  the  land  those  awful  and 
beautiful  words  were  being  read,  and  yet  he 
knew  that  no  help  could  come  to  him. 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,"  burst  forth 
the  rector,  with  sudden  sonorous  energy,  and 
Everard  shuddered  and  sent  up  an  agonized 
prayer  for  Cyril. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  he  grew  weary  of 
his  place  by  the  window,  and  sat  down 
among  the  green  graves  beneath  a  shady 
tree  till  the  congregation  came  out.  Then  he 
rose,  when  they  were  all  gone,  and  knocked 
at  the  first  cottage  door  he  reached,  having 
learnt  by  this  time  that  the  poor  are  better 
almoners  of  hand-to-hand  charity  than  the 
rich,  because  they  know  better  what  it  is  to 
go  without  a  meal.  Some  bread  was  put  in 
his  hands,  with  words  he  was  too  dazed  to 
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hear;  but  he  found,  on  trying  to  eat  the 
bread,  that  he  could  not  swallow  it. 

All  that  day  he  lay  in  a  field,  and  at  even- 
ing rose  with  difficulty,  and  asked  for  a 
night's  shelter ;  for  the  dews  were  chilly, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  now  too  ill  to  bear 
exposure.     It  was  refused. 

He  wandered  a  little  further  on,  and  sank 
on  the  bare  earth  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  from 
which  he  was  roused  by  the  chilly  dawning 
of  the  next  day.  He  was  on  a  bank  beneath 
a  large  lime-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
which  sang  in  quiet  undertones,  like  the 
brook  in  the  wood  where  he  dined  so  happily 
when  first  at  liberty.     He  could  not  move. 

At  first  it  seemed  terrible  to  face  death 
thus,  outcast  and  alone,  and  all  the  scenes 
of  his  life  flashed  past  him,  and  the  strange 
anguish  which  falls  on  us  at  the  thought  of 
dying  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  before  any 
hope  has  been  fulfilled,  seized  upon  him  with 
vulture  beak. 

Did  his  mother  bear  him  with  bitter  pains 
for  this,  to  die  in   his   prime  of  want  and 
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hardship  ?  All  the  high  hopes  and  rich 
promise  of  his  youth  smote  upon  him  with 
keen  anguish,  and  Cyril's  one  message  to  him 
in  prison,  "  He  shall  make  thy  righteousness 
clear  as  the  light,  and  thine  innocence  as  the 
noonday,"  shot  across  his  brain  in  letters  of 
fire. 

Some  feeling  of  family  pride  revived  within 
him,  and  he  thought  how  much  harder  it  was 
for  an  Everard  to  perish  by  the  way  than  for 
one  born  by  the  wayside  and  nurtured  in 
want.  He  thought  of  Leslie.  Did  he  lie 
alone  thus  face  to  face  with  death,  when  he 
got  the  wound  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  ? 
How  different  that  dying  on  the  field  of 
honour  must  have  been !  And  yet,  how 
small,  how  phantom-like  everything  eartlily 
seemed  in  that  hour  of  tremendous  reality  ! 
Did  not  one  event  happen  to  all  ? 

The  green  fields,  dewy  bright  in  the  rising 
sun,  reeled  before  him,  and  he  summoned  his 
failing  forces  and  applied  them  to  prayer  for 
all  who  had  been  dear  to  him. 

He  was  now  no  more  alone ;  the  sweet  and 
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awful  consciousness  of  a  Divine  Presence 
came  upon  his  calmed  soul.  Lilian's  beautiful 
voice  seemed  to  speak  passages  full  of  mighty 
hope  from  the  Scriptures ;  he  heard  the 
brook's  low  murmur  and  the  light  whisper  of 
the  leaves  above  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be 
resting  on  some  kind  arm,  which  was  now 
Lilian's,  now  an  angel's,  and  the  rose-flushed 
morning  sky  at  which  he  gazed  opened  and 
disclosed  indistinct  forms  moving  in  light. 
He  saw  his  mother's  face,  Leslie's,  the  baby 
Maitlands,  so  long  dead;  majestic  presences, 
spiritual  beings,  souls  of  the  noble  dead 
hovered  near  in  august  silence,  through 
which  a  mighty  music  of  unutterable  joy 
swept  in  melodious  thunders. 

The  vision  vanished  in  a  keen  chill,  and  be 
w^oke  to  find  rain  pattering  on  his  upturned 
face.  The  fresh  shower  renewed  his  sinking 
energies,  and  cleared  his  brain ;  some  animal 
instinct  told  him  day  was  declining.  He 
knew  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 
It  was  sweet  to  feel  the  soft  rushing  of  the 
cool  rain  on  his  face ;  it  seemed  a  pleasant 
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thing  to  die  thus,  to  cease  from  painful  being, 
and  mingle  with  the  kindly  elements  and 
dissolve  into  the  gracious  components  of  the 
great  universe. 

The  brook  sang  on,  and  the  leaves  rustled 
lovingly  together,  and  a  little  wren  suddenly 
let  its  strong  heart  of  song  loose  upon  the 
air ;  such  a  volume  of  melody  from  such  a 
tiny  breast !  He  remembered  what  Cyril  said 
one  day  of  the  wren's  song — "  If  the  mere 
joy  of  animal  existence  evokes  such  a  passion 
of  rapture,  what  must  be  the  fulness  of  bliss 
called  forth  by  the  consciousness  of  pure 
spiritual  life,  unfettered  and  unclogged  by  sin 
or  sense  ?  " 

It  did  not  seem  strange  that  Cyril  was 
sitting  there  by  his  side,  discoursing  in  the 
old  bright  way,  with  the  old  familiar  kind- 
liness and  something  more  than  the  old 
radiance  of  youth  in  the  blue  eyes,  whose 
light  was  blended  confusingly  with  that  of 
the  broad  heaven  above,  whence  the  clouds 
were  rapidly  sweeping.  Cyril  spoke  of  the 
broken  Sevres  vase,  laughing  at  the  childish 
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terrors  of  that  bygone  trangression.  "  You 
got  the  blame,  old  fellow,  and  the  punish- 
ment, but  I  got  the  suffering,"  he  said. 
*'  Yes,"  he  added,  in  the  thoughtfulness  that 
was  wont  to  descend  upon  the  twins  in  their 
lightest  moments ;  "  the  sorrow  of  sorrows 
is  sin." 

Then  Cyril  seemed  to  fade,  and  only  Lilian 
remained,  unseen,  supporting  him  till  he  lost 
all  consciousness. 

"  It  is  a  case  of  want  and  exposure,"  said 
the  doctor,  bending  over  the  lifeless  form 
beneath  the  tree,  and  applying  brandy  to  the 
closed  lips.  "  Stand  back,  if  you  please.  I 
wonder  that  you  picnickers  let  the  man  lie 
alone  here  all  these  hours !  " 

''  We  thought  he  was  drunk,"  replied  a 
young  man,  with  an  air  of  compunction. 
''  We  passed  him  at  noon,  and  did  not  pass 
again  till  five,  when  he  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
Tramps  so  often  sleep  half  the  day." 

"  And  Smith  saw  him  at  nine,  and  he  was 
begging  in  the  village  yesterday,  and  must 
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have  lain  here  all  last  night,  and  it  is  eight 
o'clock  now.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
inspector  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  police  inspector, 
who  had  chanced  to  be  driving  by  in  his 
dog-cart,  with  a  couple  of  stout  constables, 
just  after  the  village  doctor's  arrival,  "  that 
this  is  the  very  chap  we've  been  wanting  this 
three  weeks.  There  will  be  a  gunshot-wound 
in  the  leg.  A  gentleman  of  your  profession, 
doctor,  if  this  is  my  man.  Not  dead,  is  he  ? 
What,  more  brandy  ?  and  not  a  sign  of  life 
yet." 

''  Nothing  in  the  pockets  but  this,"  said  a 
constable,  showing  the  empty  comfit-box,  the 
handkerchief  marked  "  M.  L.  M.,"  and  the 
piece  of  bread  given  on  the  Sunday.  "  Ah  1 
and  his  name  is  Stone,  and  he's  been  after 
letters  at  Hawkburne  this  three  weeks,  has 
he,  sir  ?  And  begged  at  the  Rectory,  did 
he?" 

"  We  had  our  eye  on  that  post-office,  but 
never  chanced  to  light  on  the  man,"  added 
the  inspector.     "  Quick  with  those  blankets, 
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there !  Here,  doctor,  isn't  this  a  gunshot- 
wound  ?  He'll  be  all  right  at  the  station- 
house.  He  can  go  in  a  cart,  I  suppose  ?  Our 
own  surgeon  will  look  to  him  there.  If  you 
don't  mind  the  trouble  of  going  with  him, 
doctor,  nobody  will  hinder  you.  Do  you 
think  he'll  die  on  the  way  ?  " 

A  week  or  two  later,  there  was  a  cheerful 
family  group  in  Canon  Maitland's  drawing- 
room,  the  windows  of  which  stood  wide  to  a 
small  lawn  sloping  down  to  a  stream,  beyond 
which  lay  the  little  country  town,  half  veiled 
in  light  smoke-mist.  His  twin-sister  was 
there,  with  children  playing  at  her  knee,  and 
his  pretty  wife  sat  at  a  tea-table  and  talked 
to  him  on  various  homely  themes. 

"  And  why  do  you  think,  Marion,"  asked 
Lilian,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  during  which 
she  had  not  been  listening  to  them,  "  that  the 
man  who  held  your  pony  at  Burnham  was 
the  escaped  convict  ?  " 

"  Lilian,"  interposed  the  canon,  quickly, 
"  how  often  have  I  begged  you  to  spare  me 
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these  topics  ?  You  know  I  cannot  hear  that 
word  without  pain." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lilian,  "  I  should  hear  the 
word  with  less  pain  myself,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  Henry  was  at  Portsmouth." 

Cyril's  face  blanched,  and  he  was  about  to 
reply,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  Keppel 
Everard  rushed  in. 

''  By  George,  Marion !  "  he  cried,  "  that 
runaway  convict  whose  adventures  w^e  were 
reading  yesterday,  turns  out  to  be  that  poor 
devil  Henry !  " 

''  I  knew  it !  "  cried  Marion,  passionately. 
"  Oh,  Lilian,  I  might  have  saved  him,  and 
I  did  not !  He  was  so  like  him,  but  so  worn 
and  old.  Oh,  Lilian,  his  eyes  when  he  looked 
at  the  children  !  And  Amy  saw  the  likeness 
to  Leslie.     How  little  she  guessed  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  this,  Keppel  ?  "  asked 
Cyril,  in  his  deepest  tones,  while  Marion 
sobbed  convulsively,  and  Lilian,  marble  pale, 
clasped  the  child  which  was  leaning  upon  her 
more  tightly,  and  listened. 

"  The    governor    of    the   prison   told   my 
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father.  Henry  was  at  death's  door  from 
exhaustion  and  hardship.  He  wanted  in- 
structions about  burying  him,  but  the  poor 
fellow  got  better,  unluckily — for  all  parties." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  calm  yourself, 
Marion ! "  said  Cyril,  who  was  himself 
trembling  exceedingly.  "  The  children  are 
frightened.  By  the  way,  Lilian,  I  never 
gave  you  the  letter  Lennie  brought  this 
morning.  It  got  mislaid  somehow  among 
Winnie's,  and  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
weeks  ago." 

Lilian  took  the  letter  with  an  abstracted 
air,  and  was  about  to  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
when  the  post-mark,  Hawkburne,  caught  her 
eye,  and  a  closer  examination  showed  her 
that  the  handwriting,  distorted  and  irregular 
as  a  wounded  hand  had  made  it,  yet  faintly 
resembled  Henry's.  She  tore  it  open,  read 
it,  and  fainted  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
her  life. 
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